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Thb Chapters of " The Young Woman's Guide " were originally 
preached as Sermons, and the Author, under a sense of the difficulty 
and delicacy of the subject, determined to read them, contrary to his 
usual practice. And as he intended to publish them through the 
press also, he availed himself of the advantage which this afforded 
him, and read from the printed copy. The form of sermons is, there- 
fore, retained throughout, and there occur repetitions and forms of 
expression not usual in printed compositions. The printing each 
sermon, as soon as it was composed, also deprived the Author of 
the opportunity of revision, which he would otherwise have had, iii 
working up sermons into a treatise. 

The Author, during the delivery of this course, acquired the power 
of reading his sermons with g^at effect. When he had previously 
happened to read a discourse, it was deprived of impressivencss to a 
degree far greater than could be imputed to the illness, or other 
accidental circumstance, which had caused him to depart from his 
usual method. He was always fond of reading quotations in his 
sermons, (justifying the practice on the ground that they were better 
than any thing he could have given of his own composition ;) but he 
always read these extracts so badly that, whatever they might be, his 
hearers w;^shed he had given them the meaning in his own words. 
He had a very great objection to read sermons (see his note to the 
ftmeral sermon for Mr Berry), and his opinion was not altered by 
his own success in this one instance. 

The attendance on this series of sermons, though they were 
preached in the mornings of the Lord's Day, was greater than during 
any other which he ever delivered: and the demand for them in 
print has been proportionate, exceeding that of any other of his pub- 
lications of the same sixe, except the companion volume to young 
men. Both were written to supply deficiencies in our religious 
literature, which the Author had practically felt. 

Hie Author always coniidered reflections on a recent fact as the 
moat impressive form of admonition, whether from the press or the 
pulpit. Mr Mark Wilks's memoir of Mademoiselle Cuvier laid hold 
of his imagination more than any similar death bed scene of which 
he had read; and the circumstances attending the last illnesses 
of the sisters S, were among the most striking incidents of the kind 
which he had ever witnessed. He did not so much select these 
occurrences as topics for an address, as feel himself impelled to 
print the reflections which they suggested to his own mind, lest by 
•oppressing them he should have incurred the sense of guilt. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE INFLUENCE OP CHRISTIANITY ON THE CONDITION 

OP WOMAN. 

Galatians iii; 28. 

There is neither Jew nor Greek : there is neither bond 
nor free ; there is neither male nor female ; for ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus. 

Woman was the iimsluiig grace of the creation. 
Woman was the completeness of man^s bliss in Para- 
dise. Woman was the cause of sin and death to our 
world. The world was redeemed by the seed of the 
woman. Woman is the mother of the human race; 
our companion, counsellor, and comforter in the pil- 
grimage of life j or our tempter, scourge, and destroyer. 
Our sweetest cup of earthly happiness, or our bitterest 
draught of sorrow, is mixed and administered by her 
hand. She not only renders smooth or rough our path 
to the grave, but helps or hinders our progress to immor- 
tality. In heaven we shall bless God for her aid in 
assisting us to reach that blissful state ; or amidst the 
torments of unutterable woe in another region, we shall 
deplore the fatality of her influence. 
. This work was delivered originally in a course of 
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8 INFLUENCE OP 

monthly sermons, to which T was led by a conviction 
that woman^ as regards her specific duties^ is too much 
neglected in the ministrations of the sanctuary; an 
omission which must be traced to a morbid delicacy 
unworthy of the pulpit. Happily this reproach does 
not appertain to the press^ to which perhaps^ in the 
opinion of some^ this subject ought to be exclusively 
consigned. But why ? Can any good and valid reason 
be assigned for shutting out from the house of God 
instructions to so important a class of the community ? 
Many persons almost instinctively shrink from such 
addresses^ from a fear lest matters should be introduced 
at which modesty would blush^ and by which the finer 
sensibilities would be wounded. There is a prudishness 
in such feelings which can be justified neither by reason 
nor revelation. 

It may be as well to announce in the opening chapter 
that the whole course will be of a decidedly religious 
nature. For all the general directions and excellences 
of female character, I shall refer to the various works 
which on these topics have issued from the press. My 
subject is religion, my object is the soul, my aim is sal- 
vation. I view you, my female friends, as destined to 
another world, and it is my business to aid and stimulate 
you, " by patient continuance in well-doing, to seek for 
glory, honour, and immortality,^' and to obtain eternal 
life. I look beyond the painted and gaudy scene of 
earth's fading vanities, to the everlasting ages through 
which you must exist in torment or bliss; and, God 
helping me, it shall not be my fault if you do not live 
in comfort, die in peace, and inherit salvation. 

I can think of no subject with which more appro- 
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priately to commence this \rork, thaa the influence 
of Christianity on the condition of woman. 

Our first attention must be directed of course to the 
condition of the sex beyond the boundaries of Chris- 
tendom. 

It would seem from the words of the original de- 
nouncement upon Eve for her transgression in eating 
the forbidden fruit, that whUe yet the first pair were 
innocent, there was a more entire equality of condition 
and rights between the sexes than there has been after 
the fall. " Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and 
he shall rule over thee.'' This sounds like something 
penal, though perhaps some would regard it as merely 
predictive, and intended to describe the cruel and 
brutalising tendency of sin, in turning man, who ought 
to be th? loving companion of his 4fe, into a tyrant. 
How fearfully, if predictive, this sentence has been ful- 
filled, the degradation of woman, her wrongs, her sor- 
rows, and her vices, in many cases, most painfully 
attest. 

History, which will ever be found to corroborate 
revelation, proves that in most Pagan and Mohammedan 
nations, whether ancient or modem, woman has been 
cruelly and wickedly sunk below her proper level in 
social and domestic life, " hated and despised from her 
birth, and her birth itself esteemed a calamity ; in some 
countries not even allowed the rank of a moral and 
responsible agent ; so tenderly alive to her own degra- 
dation that she acquiesces in the murder of her female 
offspring ; immured from infancy ; without education ; 
married without her consent ; in a multitude of instances 
sold by her parents; refused the confideuce of her 
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10 INFLUENCE OF 

husband^ and banished from his table ; on his deaths 
doomed to the funeral pile^ or to contempt that renders 
life a burden/' In such a condition she has been the 
household drudge^ or the mere object of passion. She 
has ministered to the gratification of man's indolence or 
appetite^ but has not been his companion^ his counsellor^ 
or his comforter. In barbarous countries she has been 
a slave ; in civilised ones very generally little better than 
a kept mistress. Her mind has been left untaught^ as 
if incapable or imworthy of instruction. She has 
been not only imprisoned in seclusion by jealousy, but 
degraded and rendered vicious and miserable by poly- 
gamy. Sometimes worshipped as a goddess; next 
fondled as a toy ; then punished as a victim, she could 
never attain to dignity, and even with all her brightest 
charms could rarely appear but as a doll or a puppet. 

Exceptions to some extent may be made in favour 
of the polished Greeks and proud Romans : but only to 
some extent ; for did time permit, and necessity require, 
it could be shewn that neither Athenian refinement nor 
Roman virtue gave to woman her just rank by the side 
of her husband, or her proper place in his affection, 
esteem, and confidence. The laws of Rome, it is true, 
secured to her greater liberty and consideration than she 
had before received ; but still she was so treated even 
there as to sink into degradation disgraceful to her 
purity and destructive to her happiness. " No happy 
influence did she exert on the public or private welfare 
of the state. , Politicians intrigued by her instrumen- 
tality; ambition combined with passion to corrupt 
her; and her liberty degenerated into licentiousness. 
"Through her influence the streets of the capital were 
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sometimes delaged with its best blood : and to such an 
extent was her profligacy carried, that among the decrees 
against the licentiousness of female maimers, enacted 
by the Senate during the reign of Tiberius, was one, 
^ that no woman whose grandfather, father, or husband 
was a Roman knight, should be allowed to make her 
{>erson venal/ The laws of a nation are an instructive and 
faithful history of its manners. If such was the con- 
dition of a Roman lady, what must have been that of the 
subordinate classes ? Neither Paganism nor Mohamme- 
danism ever yet understood the female character, or 
conceded woman^s just claims. In many nations the 
degradation has been excessive. You remember probably 
the reply of a Pagan mother, who having been expostu- 
lated with for the murder of her female child, contended 
that she had performed an act of mercy in sparing the 
babe the miseries of a woman^s life. All travellers and 
all missionaries attest the fact of woman's humiUation, 
bevond the boundaries of revelation.^'* 

If we go to the Bible, we shall learn that it is to 
Christianity, as contrasted even with Judaism, that 
woman owes her true elevation. Polygamy is, and ever 
must be, fatal to female dignity and happiness : this, or 
at any rate concubinage, was practised, no doubt under 
mistaken views, by the patriarchs ; not that it was ever 
positively sanctioned by God, for from the beginning he 
made one woman for one man, and by the providential 
and remarkable fact of the general equality of the sexes 

* The reader is referred for detailed statemeuts of the condition 
of woman in Pag^n and Mohammedan countries to a very ahle and 
interesting work hy my late friend Dr. Cox, of Hackney, entitled* 
" Female Scripture Biography, with an Essay on what Christianity ^ 
has done for Woman." 
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as to numbers^ he still proclaims in unmistakable 
language the law of monogamy^ but to use an expression 
of the apostle^ " he winked at '^ these things : he did 
not regard it as innocent or convenient^ yet he did not 
say much about it^ or punish it, but left it to punish 
itself, which it most certainly did. If we examine the 
Levitical code we shall find that even it, though a Divine 
dispensation, contained some regulations which evinced 
that the time of woman^s full emancipation from a state 
of inferiority had not yet arrived : and that it was 
reserved for the glorious and gracious economy under 
which we are placed, to raise the female sex to its just 
position and influence in society. Christianity as in 
other things, so in this, is an enlargement of human 
privileges ; and among other blessings which it confers, 
is its elevation of woman to her proper place and influ- 
ence in the family and in society. 

Let us now consider what there is in Christianity 
that tends to elevate and improve the condition of 
woman. 

To the oppressive and cruel customs of Mohamme- 
danism and Paganism, in their treatment of the female 
sex, Christianity presents a beautiful and lovely contrast ; 
.while to the partial provisions for female rights in 
Judaism it adds a complete recognition of their claims. 
It is the glory of our holy religion, and a proof of its 
emanation from the Divine beneficence, that it is the 
enemy of oppression in every form and every condition, 
and gives to every one his due. It tramples on no 
right, it resents and resists all wrong : but no one of all 
the sons of men is so indebted to its merciful and 
equitable reign as woman. From Christianity woman 
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has derived her moral and social inflaence : yea^ almost 
her very existence as a social being. The mind of 
woman^ which many of the philosophers^ legislators^ and 
sages of antiqnity doomed to inferiority and imbecility^ 
Christianity has developed. The gospel of Christ in the 
person of its Divine Founder^ has descended into this 
neglected mine, which even wise men had regarded as 
not worth the working, and brought up many a priceless 
gem, flashing with the light of intelligence, and glowing 
with the lovely hues of Christian graces. Christianity 
has been the restorer of woman^s plundered rights, and 
has furnished the brightest jewels in her present crown 
of honofur. Her previous degradation accounts, in part 
at least, for the instability of early civilisation. It is 
impossible for society to be permanently elevated where 
woman is debased and servile. Wherever females are 
regarded as inferior beings, society contains within itself 
the elements of dissolution, and the obstruction of all 
solid improvement. It is impossible that institutions 
and usages which oppose and stifle the instincts of our 
nature, and violate the revealed law of God, can be 
crowned with ultimate success. Society may change in 
its external aspect ; may exhibit the glitter of wealth, 
the refinements of taste, the embellishments of art, or 
the more valuable attainments of science and literature ; 
but if the mind of woman remain undeveloped, her taste 
uncultivated, and her person enslaved, the social founda- 
tions are insecure and the cement of society is weak. 
Wherever Christianity is understood and felt, woman is 
free. The gospel, like a kind angel, opens her prison 
doors and bids her walk abroad and elijoy the sunlight 
of reason, and breathe the invigorating air of intellectual 
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freedom. And in proportion as pure Christianity pre* 
vails this will be ever found to be the ease. 

But all this is vague and general assertion^ and I will 
bring forward proofs of it. 

Christianity elevates the condition of woman by its 
genius as a system of universal equity and benevolence. 
When it descended from heaven to earthy it was heralded 
into our world by the angel's song, " Glory to Gk)d in the 
highest ; and on earth, peace and good will to man.'' 
The offspring of infinite love, it partakes of the spirit, 
and reflects the character, of its Divine Parent. It is 
essentially and unalterably the enemy of all injustice, 
cruelty, and oppression : and the friend of all that is just, 
kind and courteous. The rough, the brutal, and the 
ferocious, are alien &om its spirit ; while the tender, the 
gentle, and the courteous, are entirely in unison with 
its nature. It &owns with indignant countenance upon 
tyranny, whether in the palace or the parlour, while it is 
the friend of liberty, and the patron of right. The man 
who understands its genius, and lives under its inspira- 
tion, whether he be a monarch, a master, a husband, or 
a father, must be a man of equity and love. Christianity 
inspires the purest chivalry ; a chivalry shorn of vanity, 
purified from passion, elevated above frivolity ; a chivalry 
of which the animating principle is love to God, and the 
scene of its operation the domestic circle, and not the 
public pageant. He who is unjust or unkind to any 
one, especially to the weaker sex, betrays a total 
ignorance of, or a manifest repugnance to, the practical 
influence of the gospel of Christ. It is a mistake to 
suppose that thelfaith of Jesus is intended only to throw 
a dim religious light over the gloom of the cloister, or 
to form the character of the devotee ; on the contrary, 
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it is pre-eminently a social things and is designed as well 
as adapted to form a character which shall go out into 
the world in a spirit of universal benevolence : to such 
a character the oppressor or degrader of woman can 
make no pretensions. 

The incarnation of Christ tended to exalt the dignity 
of the female sex. His assuming humanity has given a 
dignity to our nature which it had never received before, 
and could not have received in any other way. Christ 
is " the Pattern Man " of our race, in whom all the 
lines of humanity converge and unite, so far as the 
existence of our race goes. When he took man^s nature, 
he vouchsafed to ally himself to all the members of the 
extended seizes by the actual adoption of a transmitted 
being, which gave him relationship to them. He not 
only became like men and dwelt among them, but he 
became man himself, an actual descendant from their 
first progenitor. He was made man. Human nature 
became more precious. By the manner of his birth, he 
associated himself with our nature. This appears to be 
the meaning of the apostle in his quotation of the eighth 
Psalm in the epistle to the Hebrews, to show the dignity 
conferred upon humanity, by its being assumed by so 
glorious a person, as our Lord Jesus Christ in his divine 
nature was. If, then, manhood is honoured by Christ 
assuming it, how much more is woman exalted, who, in 
addition to this, was made the instrument of giving 
birth to the humanity of Christ? It is emphatically 
said by the apostle, " When the fulness of the time was 
come, Grod sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made 
under the law.'' In the person of the Virgin Mary, 
and by her giving birth to the holy being bom of her, 
the sex was elevated. True, it was a personal distinc- 
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tion^ that she should be the mother of our Lord's 
humanity: and (while she has been by the apostate 
Church of Rome wickedly exalted into an object of 
idolatrous homage) all generations justly call her blessed. 
Yet the honour is not limited to herself, but passes over 
to her sex, which she represented ; and it is to tliis the 
apostles allude. He does not mention her, but dwells 
upon the abstract general term, " made of a woman.^' 
Every female on earth, firom that day to this, has had a 
relative elevation, by and in that wonderful transaction. 
Woman was not the mother of God, as the Papists 
absurdly, and, as I think, blasphemously^ say ; but she 
was the mother of that humanity which was myste- 
riously united with Divinity. And does not this great 
fact proclaim, " Let the sex which alone was concerned 
in giving birth to the Son of Gk)d, and Saviour of the 
world, be ever held in high estimation.^' 

The personal conduct of our Lord during his sojourn 
upon earth tended to exalt the female sex to a consider- 
ation before imknown. Follow him through the whole 
of his earthly career, and mark the attention which he 
most condescendingly paid to, and as condescendingly 
received from, the female sex. He admitted them 
to his preseoce, conversed familiarly with them, and 
accepted the tokens of their gratitude, affection, and 
devotedness. See him accompanying his mother to the 
marriage feast of Cana in Gralilee. See him conversing 
with the woman of Samaria, instructing her ignorance, 
enduring her petulance, correcting her mistakes, awak- 
ening her conscience, converting her soul, and afterwards 
employing her as a messenger of mercy and salvation 
to her neighbours. See him rebuking his disciples for 
discouraging the approach of mothers and their infants. 
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See him compassionatiiig the widow of Nain^ and restor- 
ing her son to life. See him in the little family of 
Bethany^ blending his sympathies with the bereaved 
sisters ; and on another oceasion entering into familiar 
conversation with this same Martha and Mary^ and 
futhfully rebuking one and kindly commending the 
other. See him receiving the offerings of those women 
who ministered to him of their substance. Witness the 
attendance of pious women upon him in the last scenes 
of his life. It was to Mary Magdalene that the honour 
of the first manifestation of the risen Saviour was made ; 
and thus a woman was preferred to apostles^ and made 
the messenger of the blissful news to them. " The 
frequent mention," says Doddridge, " which is made in 
the evangelists of the generous courage and zeal of pious 
women in the service of Christ, and especially of the 
faithful and resolute constancy with which they attended 
him in those last scenes of his suffering, might very 
possibly be intended to obviate that haughty and sense- 
less contempt which the pride of men, often irritated by 
those vexations to which their own irregular passions 
have exposed them, has in all ages affected to throw on 
that sex, which probably in the sight of God has con- 
stituted by far the better half of mankind ; and to whose 
care and tenderness the wisest and best of men generally 
owe and ascribe much of the daily comfort and enjoy- 
ments of their lives." Compare this behaviour towards 
the sex, this chaste, holy, dignified conduct of our Lord, 
with the polygamy, licentiousness, and impurities of 
Mohammed, not merely as evidence of their respective 
claims, but as regards their infiuence upon the condition 
of woman: while the one did everything by example 
and by precept to corrupt, to debase, and to degrade 
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them^ the other did everything to purify, to elevate, and 
to bless them. The conduct of the Arabian enthusiast and 
impostor, and the boasts of his followers and admirers 
in respect of him, are too revolting for description, 
almost for allusion. But on the contrary, what one 
syllable of the Saviour^s utterances, or what one scene 
of his life, was there, which tainted the immaculate 
purity of his language, or left the slightest stain upon 
the more than snow-like sanctity of his character? 
What part of his conduct might not be unveiled and 
described before a company of the most modest, most 
delicate, and even most prudish-minded females in ex- 
istence ? But his treatment of woman raised her from 
her degradation without exalting her above her level. 
He rescued her from oppression without exciting her 
vanity; and invested her with dignity without giving 
her occasion for pride. While he allowed her not only to 
come into his presence, but to minister to his comfort ; 
and while he conciliated her grateful and reverent aflFec- 
tion, he inspired her with awe; and thus taught man 
how to behave to woman, and what return woman was 
to make to man. The conduct of Jesus Christ towards 
the female sex was one of the most attractive excellences 
of his beautiful character, though perhaps it is one of 
the least noticed. To him they must ever point, as not 
only the Saviour of their souls, but as the advocate of 
their rights and the guardian of their peace. 

The actual abolition of polygamy by Christianity is 
a vast improvement in the condition of woman. Where- 
ever polygamy prevails, the female sex must ever be in 
a state of degradation and misery. '^ Experience has 
abundantly and painfully proved that polygamy debases 
and brutalises both the body and the soul, and renders 
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society incapable of thoee generous and refined aflPec- 
tions^ which, if duly cultivated, would be found to be 
the inheritance even of our fJEdlen nature/' Where is 
there an instance in which polygamy has not been the 
source of many and bitter calamities in the domestic 
circle and in the State ? Where has it reared a virtuous 
and heaven-taught prc^ny ? Where has it been dis- 
tinguished for any of the moral virtues, or rather where 
has it not been distinguished for the most fearful de- 
generacy of manners? By this practice, which has 
prevailed so extensively through nearly all countries 
and all ages in which Christianity has not been known 
or has not been paramount, marriage loses all its ten- 
derness, its sanctity, and its reciprocal confidence ; the 
cup of connubial felicity is exchanged for that of mere 
animal pleasure ; woman panders to the appetite of man, 
instead of ministering to his comfort, and the home 
assumes much of the character of a brothel. There 
mav be several mistresses, but there can be onlv one 
wife ; and though there may be many mothers, they are 
without a mother's afiection ; presenting a scene of end- 
less envy and jealousy, before which domestic comfort 
must ever retire, leaving mere sensual gratification. No 
stimulus to improvement, no motive to fidelity, no am- 
bition to pfease, can be felt by a wife who may be sup- 
planted the next month by a new favourite. And in 
such circumstances there is no room and little occasion 
for the display of those virtues which constitute female 
honour. Here, then, is the glorious excellence of Chris- 
tianity ; it revived and re-established the original insti- 
tute of marriage, and restored to woman her fortune, 
her person, her rank, and her happiness, of all of which 
she had been cheated by polygamy ; and it thus raised 
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the female sex to the elevation to which they were 
destined by their wise and beneficent Creator. True it 
is that Christianity has not efifected this great change^ 
i so beneficial not only to the sex, but to society, by 
direct, explicit, and positive precept ; yet it has done so 
by an implication so clear that there can be no mistake 
as to the reality of the command, or the universality of 
its obligation, for all its provisions, precepts, and pro- 
' mises, proceed on the supposition of each husband being 
the husband but of one wife. And the springs of 
national prosperity rise from beneath the family hearth, 
and the domestic constitution is the mould where 
national character is cast, and that mould must of 
necessity take its form from the unity, sanctity, and 
inviolability of marriage. 

The jealousy with which Christianity guards the 
sanctity of the marriage tie must ever be regarded as 
having a most favourable influence upon the condition 
of woman. Let this be relaxed or impaired, and that 
moment woman sinks in dignity, in purity, and in 
happiness. There have been nations in which the faci- 
lity of divorce took the place of polygamy, and of course 
was accompanied with some of its vices, and many of its 
miseries too. This was eminently the case with ancient 
Rome after the early times of the BepubUt, and most 
instructive are the examples in the annals of its history, 
and the allusions to them in the pages of its poets. Let 
the nuptial tie be weakened, and the wife live in per- 
petual fear, because her union to her husband is placed 
in jeopardy by a law under which he may at any time, 
at the instigation of passion or caprice, dissolve the bond 
between them, and without either penalty, remorse, or 
shame, dismiss her from his home, and there is an end 
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to her peace^ and perhaps to her pnntjr. For it is to be 
recollected that it is she who has most to dread from the 
licence of divorce. She is likely to be the victim of such 
a liberty. With what devout and reverential gratitude 
should she then turn to that Divine Teacher who has 
interposed his authority to strengthen the marriage 
bond, and to guard it firom being severed at the demand 
of illicit passion^ or the dictates of humour or caprice. 
How should she rejoice to hear Him say, "Whoever 
shall put away his wife except it be for fornication, 
and shall marry another^ committeth adultery; and 
whoso marrieth her that is put away, doth commit adul- 
tery/^ The indulgence of greater latitude and liberty 
in this matter granted to the Jews was thus superseded 
by Christianity; a greater security was provided for 
woman^s honour and felicity ; and a broader basis laid 
for domestic harmony and happiness. * If it were only 
for this, Christianity deserves the gratitude of mankind. 
But it is only half its glory that it has abolished the 
custom of having many wives : its crowning achieve- 
ment is that it has protected the rights, the dignity, and 
the comfort of the one wife. It has shut out intruders 
from her home, and guaranteed the safe and permanent 
possession of it to herself. 

I may surely mention the equal participation of reli- 
gious blessing to which women are admitted by the 
Christian religion. How explicitly and how firmly has 
the sqpostle claimed for woman all the blessings obtained 
by Christ for the human race, where he says, '* There is 
neither Jew nor Greek ; there is neither bond nor free ; 
there is neither male nor female ; for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.^' There is the charter granting to woman 
all^the blessings of salvation; there is the proof of 
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woman's equality in the sight of God ; there is woman's 
claim to her just rank in the institutes of man. There 
is not a blessing necessary to eternal life^ which she does 
not receive in the same measure and in the same manner 
/ as the other sex. There is a popular tradition among 
the Mohammedans^ prevalent among them to this day^ 
that women are not permitted to enter paradise : the 
houris of that region being specially created in their 
stead. What degradation is there in such an idea ! But 
it is consistent with the spirit, and harmonises with the 
genius, of Mohammedanism, which regards woman 
more as the slave of man's passions, than as the com- 
panion of his life. Christianity places the wife by the 
/ side of the husband; the daughter by the side of the 

father ; the sister by the side of the brother ; and the 
/ maid by the side of the mistress, at the altar of the 

family ; in the meeting of the church ; at the table of 
/ the Lord; and in the congregation of the sanctuary. 
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Male and female meet together at the cross, and will 
meet in the realms of glory. Can anything more effec- 
tually tend to raise and sustain the condition of woman 
than this? Grod in all his ordinances, Christ in his 
glorious imdertaking, and the Holy Spirit in his gracious 
work, gave her her proper place in the world, by giving 
her a proper place in the church. It is for her with pe- 
culiar emphasis to say, " Gk)d, who is rich in mercy, for 
his great love wherewith he loved us, hath raised us up 
together, and made us sit together in heavenly places." 
And well have women understood their privileges, for 
look into our congregations and churches, and see how 
largely they are composed of females. How many more 
of their sex, than of the other, avail themselves of the 
offer of gospel mercy, and come under the influence of 
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religion. It is in the female bosorn^ however we may 
account for the fact^ that piety finds a home on earth. 
The door of woman's heart is often thrown wide open to 
receive the Divine guest^ when man refuses Him an 
entrance. And it is by thus yielding to the power of 
godliness, and reflecting upon others the beauties of holi- 
ness, that she maintains her standing and her influence 
in society. Under the sanctifying power of religion she 
ascends to the glory, not only of an intelligent, but 
of a spiritual, existence; not only gladdens by her pre- 
sence the solitary hours of man's existence, and beguiles 
by her converse and sympathy the rough and tedious 
paths of his life ; but in some measure modifies, purifies, 
and sanctifies him, by making him feel how awful good- 
ness is. 

But the finishing stroke which Christianity gives in 
elevating the condition of women, is, by inviting and 
employing their energies and influence in promoting the 
spread of religion in the world ; and thus carrying out, 
through them as well as men, the great purposes of God 
in the redemption of the world by the mission of his 
Son. To them, in common with men, the apostle says, 
"That ye also may have fellowship with us; and truly 
our fellowship is with the Father and with his Son Jesus 
Christ.'' The honour so liberally bestowed upon the 
pious women of antiquity, of ministering to the personal 
wants of the Saviour, and of being so constantly about 
his person, was the least of the distinctions designed for 
them by our holy religion. They bear an exalted place in 
the labours and ofSces enjoined and instituted in apos- 
tolic times for the setting up of Christ's Kingdom in the 
world. How instructive and impressive is it to hear 
Paul say, " Help those women which laboured with me 
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in the gospel.*^ What a register of names and'officcs 
of illustrious females do we find in Romans xvi. Pris- 
cilla, his helper; "Mary, who bestowed much labour 
on us /' " Tryphena and Tryphosa, who laboured in the 
Lord;*' "Phebe, the servant of the church at Cen- 
chrea/' who was sent to the church at Rome, and 
entrusted with so momentous a commission as to bear 
* to that community of Christians that epistle of the 
apostle, which, if we may lawfully compare one portion 
of Scripture with another, is the most precious porticm 
of Divine revelation. In addition to all this, there can 
be but little doubt that in the primitive church, not only 
were women occasionally endowed by the Spirit with 
the miraculous gifts of prophesying, but they were also 
employed in the office of deaconesses. The Christiau 
church in modem times, has gone backward in the 
honour put upon the female character. The primitive 
age of Christianity was in advance of ours, in the respect 
paid to the female sex by Officially employing them in 
the services of the church, and in the wisdom which 
made use of their available and valuable resources. It 
has been said that the usages of society have somewhat 
changed since that time, so as to render the services 
of women to their own sex less necessary now than they 
were then, when the friendly and social intercourse 
of the sexes was more restricted, and females were kept 
in greater seclusion. Some truth, no doubt, there is in 
this assertion ; but perhaps not so much as is imagined 
by some. Both general and sacred history 'represent 
women in the times referred to as mingling in the 
society and sharing the occupations of the other sex. 

I now remark that not only does Christianity thus 
tend, by its own nature and provisions, to exalt the 
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female character, but it has accomplished this wherever 
it has preyailed. If we consult the pages of history, 
whether ancient or modem, whether eastern or western, 
we shall find that whereyer the religion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ has been successful, there it has achieved 
the emancipation of woman from her thraldom, and 
rescued her firom degradation. I refer to modem Europe 
and America in proof of this. What a contrast in this 
respect do those countries present to all Pagan and 
Mohammedan nations! Is it not a triumph and a 
trophy of Christianity to be able to point to the most 
polished nations of the globe as being, at any rate, pro- 
fessedly Christian ; and at the same time to say, '^ Look 
at the improved condition of the female sex?^' And 
may I not affirm that woman^s emancipation and eleva- 
tion are in proportion to the purity of that Christianity 
which has thus been diffused ? 

If we refer to the records of modem missions, we 
shall find abundant proof of what the gospel does for 
the elevation of the female character. It has abolished 
the Suttee in India, and the widow is no longer immo- 
lated on the pile which consumes her departed husband. 
It has stopped the drudgery of the wives of all savage 
tribes, the incarcerating seclusion of Mohammedan and 
Papal nations, the polygamy, the infanticide, and the 
concubinage of all countries whither it has gone. Yes, 
Christianity has in modem times proved itself, in all 
parts of the world, woman's emancipator and friend. 
It has brought her from under the disastrous influence 
of the pale crescent of the impostor of Mecca, and 
placed her in all the irradiating and enlivening splen- 
dour of the Sun of Righteousness. It has rescued her 
from the baleful power of the crucifix, and brought her 
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within the elevating attraction of the cross. But there 
is another way. in which we may see that Christianity^ 
even in this Christian and Protestant nation^ has be- 
nefited and raised the condition of millions of once 
wretched and degraded women ; made such not by their 
own misconduct, but by the vices and cruelty of their 
husbands. How many wives have been reduced to a 
kind of domestic slavery by the drunkenness, infidelity, 
and tyranny of those who had pledged themselves to 
love and cherish them ? Christianity in its power has 
in myriads of instances laid hold of the hearts of such 
men, and changed them firom vice to holiness : and the 
husband appeared as much changed as the man; and 
among other evidences of the reality of the change, and 
the manifestations of its excellence, was his altered con- 
duct at home, where his wife became his companion, 
instead of being his drudge, his slave, and his victim. 
Christianity has thus carried out its genius and its pre- 
cepts in the actual elevation of the female character 
wherever it has gone. The chivalry of the middle ages 
which combined religion, valour, and gaUantry, whim- 
sical as the institution seems, no doubt did something 
to accomplish this end. I do not dispute the truth 
of the remark made by a French writer, quoted in a 
popular work entitled " Woman's Mission," where he 
says that women shut up in their castellated towers, 
civilized the warriors who despised their weakness, and 
rendered less barbarous the passions and the prejudices 
which themselves shared. It was they who directed 
the savage pauions and brute force of the men to an 
unselfish aim, the defence of the weak ; and added hu- 
manity to courage, which had been the only virtue 
previously recognised. But even chivalry derived its 
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eidstenoe in some measure firom religion. And after 
all, how inferior in its nature and how different in its 
influence, was that system of romance to the dignified 
principles and holy influence of Christianity. It did 
▼ery well to figure at the joust and the tournament; 
in the hall of the baron, and in the circle of the fair ; 
but its influence in the domestic scene was very slight 
as compared with that of the institutions of the New 
Testament. It was rather the exaggeration to extrava- 
gance of female rights and privileges, than an intelligent 
concession of them under a sense of justice, and in 
obedience to the Divine authority ; and it may be ques- 
tioned whether many an illustrious knight did not when 
the hour of imagination had passed away, and the ardour 
of passion had cooled, in the absence of Christian prin- 
ciples, crush and break the heart which he had been so 
anxious to win. It is the glory of Christianity that, 
instead of appealing to the imagination, the senses, and 
the passions, it supplies principles which are rooted in 
the soul, and sway the conscience; and that instead 
of leading its possessor to expend his admiration of 
woman in the exciting scenes of public amusement, it 
teaches and influences him first of all to contemplate 
her where her charms are less meretriciously adorned, 
in the retirement of sQcial intercourse, and then to enjoy 
them within the hallowed circle of domestic life. It 
allows of no senseless adoration like that which chivalrv 
promoted, and which from its very excess is likely to be 
followed by recoil or collapse. What Christianity does 
for woman is to fit her to be neither the goddess nor 
the slave, but the friend and companion, of man, and 
to teach man to consider her in this honourable and 
amiable aspect. 
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Do we not see in all this a beautiful' exhibition of the 
transcendent excellence of our holy religion ? In every 
view that we can take of Christianity, whether we con* 
template it in its aspects towards another world or 
towards this ; in its relations to Grod or society ; in its 
sublime doctrines or its pure morality ; we see a form 
of inimitable beauty, sufficient to captivate every heart 
but that which is petrified by false philosophy, avowed 
infideUty, or gross immorality. But never does it appear 
more lovely than in its relation to woman. With what 
equity does it hold the balance between the sexes 1 With 
what kindness does it throw its shield over the weaker 
vessel ! With what wisdom does it sustain the rank 
and claims of those whose influence is so important to 
society, and yet so limit their claims that they shall not 
hk carried to such a length as to defeat their end ! 
With what nice discrimination does it fix woman's place 
where her power can be most advantageously employed 
for the cultivation of her own virtues and the benefit 
of society ! '' Behold Christianity, then, walking forth 
in her purity and greatness to bless the earth, diffusing 
her Ught in every direction, distributing her charities 
on either hand, quenching the flames of lust and the 
fires of ambition, silencing discord, spreading peace, and 
creating all things new. Angels watch her progress, 
celebrate her influence, and anticipate her final triumphs ! 
The moral creation brightens beneath her smiles and 
owns her renovating power. At her approach man loses 
his fierceness, and woman her chains; each becomes 
blessed in the other, and Gk)d is glorified in both.*'' 

May we not affirm that the treatment of woman by 
Judaism and Christianity is one of the proofii of their 
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divine origin ? We have seen already how much supe- 
rior the hiter dispensation was to the earlier one^ as in 
other particnkn, so in respect of the matter I am 
treating of here* Bat they must always be associated 
together* The spiritual religion of Christ was the 
development of the great truths prefigured in the sym- 
bols of the ceremonial religion of Moses. I have shown 
how both Mohammedanism and Paganism degrade the 
female character and sex. It would seem therefore that 
man left to himself would never have set up a religion 
whidi dealt equitably and kindly with them. And what 
has infidelity^ without a religion^ done for them ? What 
would it do for them? Degrade them by demoralizing 
them. The patrons of impurity and licentiousness^ in- 
fidels at hearty have put on the cloak of the philosopher^ 
and maxims the most licentious have found their way 
into works making high pretensions to morality^ and 
aiwnming the office of teachers of the age. Atheism^ 
the most undisguised^ has made its appearance^ and 
alas^ that it should boast of a priestess^ entitled to dis- 
tinction on other grounds, to conduct its worship at the 
shrinej and upon the altar, of chance ! Before scepticism 
had reached this depth of error, and arrived at the 
gloomy r^on of a godless void, while yet it lingered 
on the shores of Deism, it manifested its demoralizing 
tendency. Hume taught that adultery, when known, 
was a slight offence ; and when unknown, no offence at 
all. Bolingbroke openly and violently attacked every 
important truth and every serious duty ; particularly he 
did what he could to license lewdness, and cut up • 
chastity and decency by the roots. Lord Herbert, of 
Cherbury, the most serious of the early English deists, 
declared that the indulgence of lust is no more to be 
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blamed than the thirst of a fever^ or the drowsiness of 
lethargy. Nor have modem infidels been behind their 
predecessors. Godwin and Owen attacked the marriage 
tie. And let the annals of the first French reyolution, 
that terrible eruption &om the volcano of atheism^ tell 
by the history of Mirabeau^ the type of its morals, what 
infidelity would do to corrupt and degrade the female 
sex. Woman^s virtue, dignity, honour, and happiness, 
are nowhere safe but under the protection of the Word 
of Grod. The Bible is the aegis of the female sex. 
Beneath this protection they are secure in their rights, 
their dignity, and their peace. It is their vine and fig 
tree, under which in cahn repose they may enjoy the 
shade and relish the fruit. It protects their purity from 
taint, and their peace from disturbance. Let woman 
know her friend, and her enemy too. An infidel of 
either sex is the foe of our species, either individually 
or collectively viewed ; but a female infidel is the most 
dangerous and destructive of the furies, from whom in 
her suicidal career the virtuous of her own sex recoil 
with horror, and whom the vicious regard as the abet- 
tor, though it may be unintentionally, of their crimes. 
Woman ! regard thy Saviour for the next world as 
thine Emancipator for this present one : love the Bible 
as the charter of thy liberty, and the guardian of thy 
bliss : and consider the church of Christ as thine asylum 
from the wrongs of oppression and the arts of seduction. 
Let woman seek to discharge her obligations to 
Christianity. Grateful she ought to be, for immense 
* are the favours which have been conferred upon her by 
it. It is enough to demand her thankfulness, that in 
common with man, she is the object of Divine love, 
redeeming m^rcy, and the subject of immortal hope; 
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but in addition to this^ she is rescued from oppression- 
and exalted to honour in the present world. In regard 
to this, your obligations to Christianity are immense. 
Youo^e mfinitely more to it than you eTer reflect upon, 
or than you will ever be able to cancel. Often as you 
look round upon your condition in society, and espe- 
cially as often as you contrast your situation with that 
of women in Pagan countries, let a glow of gratitude 
warm your heart and add intensity to the fervour with 
which you exclaim, "Precious Bible." Yes, doubly 
precious to you as your friend for both worlds. How 
then shall woman discharge her obligations? In two 
ways. First, in yielding up her heart and life to the 
influence and service of her benefactor, in faith, holi- 
ness, and love. Female piety is the best, the only 
sincere expression of female gratitude to God. An 
irreligious woman is also an ungrateful one. She who 
loves not Christ, whomsoever else she may love, and 
however chaste and pure that love may be, is living 
immeasurably below her obligations, and has a stain 
of guilt !}pon her heart and her conscience, which no 
other virtue can efface or conceal. 

Woman^s obligations should also be discharged by 
seeking to extend to others that benign system which 
has exerted so beneficial an influence upon herself. Of 
all the supporters of our missionary schemes, whether 
they are formed to evangelise the heathen abroad, or 
reform the sinful at home, women should be, as indeed 
they generally are, the most zealous, liberal, and prayer- 
ful supporters. Wherever she turns her eye over the 
distant r^ons of our earth, at least wherever Paganism 
or Mohammedanism throw their baleful shadow (and 
alas, how large a portion of the earth that is !) there 
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she beholds her sex decoded and oppressed. From 
China's vast domain^ from India's sunny plains^ from 
Persia's flowery gardens^ firom the snows of Arctic 
regions^ firom the sterile deserts of Arabia^ and beneath 
the burning line in Africa^ woman lifts her voice amidst 
her wTongB^ her woes^ and her miseries^ piteously im- 
ploring, ^^ Come oyer and help us." The whole creation 
groaneth and trayaileth in pain together until now, but 
her groans are deeper, her cries louder, than any others. 
Borne upon the wings of every breeze, and floated on 
every wave that touches our shores from those regions 
of sin and sorrow, comes her petition to Christian 
females in this country for the blessings of Christianity. 
Cold, thankless, and unfeeling must be that heart which 
is una£Fected by such an appeal, and makes no effort to 
respond to it ; which prompts to no interest in our mis- 
sionary schemes, and leads to no liberality in their 
support. The Millennium will be especially woman's 
jubilee, and as no groan is deeper than hers during the 
reign of sin and sorrow, so no joy will be louder than 
hers under the reign of Christ. It belongs, therefore, 
to her to be most fervent in the cry of the church, 
'^ Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly." 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE CONSPICUOUS PLACE WHICH WOMAN OCCUPIES IN 

HOLT SCRIPTURE. 

1 Peter iii, 5. 

In the old time the holy women also. 

It will probably be objected against some of the 
subjects selected for this work^ that they are not exclu- 
sively appropriate to the class of persons to whom they 
are addressed ; that is^ Young Women. This^ however^ 
so fiir firom being a faulty is an excellence. Most con- 
ditions of human life are prospectiye^ and have not only 
some proximate objects and duties connected with them^ 
but also some ultimate ones to which the others are pre- 
paratory ; and he who would lead persons to the right 
discharge of the whole range of their obligations, must 
set before them the future as well as the present, espe- 
cially when due preparation for after years must not 
only be made in the present, but must be considered to 
a considerable extent the object and design of the 
present. Neither childhood nor youth is an ultimate 
condition of human existence, but each leads on, looks 
to, and prepares for, manhood or womanhood. Surely 
it must be appropriate then to those who are already 
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arrived at adult age^ or are fast approaching it^ to have 
the whole view of their future condition laid before 
them^ at least in general outline. How else can they 
prepare for it ? 

Those to whom this volume is addressed^ are sup- 
posed to have arrived at that period of youth, when the 
judgment is suflBciently matured and reflective, to be 
capable of studying and appreciating their future rela- 
tions and duties : and therefore ought to have the sub- 
ject laid before them. Who can be rightly educated 
for any future situation, if that is concealed till all its 
obligations and responsibilities burst suddenly upon 
them ? True, there is in some minds an almost instinc 
tive kind of perception of what is proper to be done in 
any new conjuncture of circumstances, so that, almost 
without traming, they are prepared for whatever situa- 
tion is before them. But this is not the case with all. 
The greater number of mankind must, as far as possible, 
be trained for their various situations in life. As in the 
education of a boy, especially when learning a trade or 
profession, the future tradesman, master, father, and 
citizen, must be set before him as that for which he 
must prepare himself; so in the training of young 
women, the whole of womanhood in its full expansion, 
ripened excellences, and complete relations, obligations, 
and responsibilities, must be laid before them. We 
know that there is much which can be learnt only from 
experience, yet there is much also that may be learnt 
by observation, reading, and reflection. Mothers, gover- 
nesses, authors and preachers, who take up the subject, 
should ever bear in recollection that the girl is to 
develope into the woman; and in teaching the girl. 
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should ever have their eye fixed ultimately upon the 
woman^ and should with all possible earnestness fix the 
eye of the girl also upon her future womanhood. Not 
that she is to be so taken up with the remote as to 
n^lect the proximate ; with the future as to neglect the 
present; or to acquire a precocious matronly air and 
gravity^ which will repress the ardour and vivacity of 
youth^ and, by anticipated cares and solicitudes, go out 
to meet half-way the coming troubles of life. But 
remember, my young female friends, and the lesson 
cannot be too deeply impressed upon your minds, that 
the seeds of woman^s life-long excellences must be 
sown in the spring-time of existence; and it must be 
done in part by her own hand, when aided and taught 
by others to prepare the soil. The flowers of womanly 
excellence, which she would wish to grow in her future 
character, must be previously and careftdly selected, and 
be contemplated and anticipated by her in all their full- 
blown beauty and their richest fragrance, even while she 
is yet in youth. 

With these remarks as my justification in presenting 
to the younger of the sex what in fact appertains to the 
more advanced in years, I now proceed to the subject 
of the present chapter. 

When we consider the importance of woman in the 
great human fiEunily, it would be strange if in a volume 
given by inspiration of Grod, for regulating the conduct 
and promoting the happiness of mankind, she had no 
place assigned to her commensurate with the influence 
she is formed to exert. The Bible gives us an account 
of the origin and construction of society, and is designed, 
among other and still higher purposes, to direct its 
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movements^ and promote its welfare. This it could not 
do^ if it left out woman ; or failed to bring her promi- 
nently forward ; or did not prescribe with much form 
and detail^ her rank^ her mission^ and her duties. In 
the coins which were struck in the reigns of our William 
and Mary^ when the wife was queen regnant^ the busts 
of both husband and wife were represented; the king 
in firont, and the queen behind : and if a firontispiece 
were designed for the history of our race as recorded 
in the Bible^ man and woman should be exhibited in 
something of a similar manner, with this inscription 
round the two-fold portrait, ** Male and Female created 
he them." 

The subject of this chapter was entered upon in the 
last : it will be here continued and expanded into wider 
dimensions. Man of course, is the chief subject of re- 
vealed truth. He occupies there, as he does in society, 
the first place. More is said of him, to him, and by 
him, than appUes to woman. He is the prime actor, 
but not the sole one, in the great drama of Providence, 
as it is developed in the pages of inspiration. His com- 
panion in pilgrimage is brought forward into notice, and 
is neither lost in his shadow, nor only occasionally peeps 
out firom behind his more portly form and loftier stature. 
Her name and history ; her virtues and vices \ her ser- 
vices and sorrows, occupy a considerable space in the 
holy Book. She has no right to complain that she is 
overlooked or forgotten, or that she is thrust into a 
comer and hidden firom observation. There is more 
than enough said about her to make her contented. She 
ought to be thankftd, and without Divine grace, may 
even be tempted to be vain. She cannot be deprived 
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of self-respectj or of the respect of others^ on account 
of the manner in which she is treated in the Scriptures. 
In this respect the Bible stands in bright and beautiful 
contrast to Hbe Koran. 

We riiall first of all adyert to the account which the 
Bible gives of woman's creation and tsll, in the book 
of Genesis. We would, in passing, remark, that it is to 
revelation, and to that alone, that we are indebted for 
our knowledge of the origin of the human species. 
Without the Mosaic account of the creation, we should 
know neither the date nor the source of the fieonily 
of man. There is no other oracle which can give a 
response to the question, '^ Whence came we?'' This 
furnishes an answer, and satisfies the enquirer: not as 
some would pretend, with a mere allegorical history, 
but with a veritable fact. I need not recite the details 
of the scenes of Paradise, but only refer to them. It 
is at once a beautiful and melancholy record. We there 
see woman as she came firom the hand of the Creator, 
with a body combining every charm which could cap- 
tivate the being for whose companionship she was 
designed ; and a soul possessing every virtue that could 
adorn her character, and make her an object of reverent 
affection. Her creation was peculiar, but not unworthy 
of the Great Being that made her, of herself, or of him 
from whoee own body she was derived. Her origin 
seemed to dignify both her husband and herself. She 
was formed of organised and vitalized matter, and not 
of mere dust; here was her distinction. Who can 
describe, or who conceive, the thoughts or emotions 
of this holy pair at their first interview ! Our great 
bard has attempted it in his immortal verse, where he 
says. 
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" I beheld her, not far off, 
Such as I saw her in my dream, adorned 
With what all earth or heaven could bestow 
To make her amiable ; ou she came, 
Led by her heavenly Maker, though unseen, 
And guided by his voice — 
Chrace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love. 
I, overjoyed, could not forbear aloud :— 

Thou hast fulfiird 
Thy words. Creator bounteous and benign, 
Giver of all things fair ! but fairest this 
Of all thy gifts ! nor enviest. I now see 
Bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh, myself 
Before me : Woman is her name ; of man 
Extracted : for this cause he shall forego 
Father and mother, and to his wife adhere ; 
And they shall be one flesh, one heart, one soul." 

Painters and sculptors have joined with poets^ to repre- 
sent to the senses and the imagination the first woman 
in all her untainted loTcliness. It is the Scriptures^ be 
it recollected^ that supply to them the enrapturing sub- 
ject of their art« 

Thus far we see woman^ man's companion in holiness 
and bliss, tenanting with him the garden of Eden, 
enjoying its beauties, and helping to preserve them. 
With him, joining in the morning hymn and vesper 
song. Confessing no sin, for they had committed none; 
and disburdening themselves of no care, for none pressed 
upon them. All was praise, while their own notes of 
thanksgiving, blended with the melodies of the grove 
and the music of the fields, led even the ear of Grod to 
listen with delight, and to say, '^ It is good.'' 

Alas, how soon and how suddenly changed was this 
scene of Paradisaic bliss ! Man was placed in Eden, 
not as we shall be in heaven, if we are so happy as to 
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reach it, in a state of confirmed happiness ; but as we 
are now upon earth, in a condition of trial. His sub- 
mission to God must be tested ; and this was done in a 
manner that exactly suited his condition. A garden as 
a residence became his state of innocence : and the fruit 
of a particular tree equally well suited his circumstances 
for the proof of his entire and implicit subjection. The 
test was as easy as it was rational and suitable. Tradi- 
tions of the state of primeval felicity are current among 
many nations. They are discoverable in Grecian and 
Roman poetry ; in the fables of the gardens of the 
Hesperidesj and in the pleasing fiction of the poet's 
golden age. To induce Adam to eat of the forbidden 
fruit was the scheme of Satan for his fall. It is difficult 
to conceive in what other way he could tempt them. 
And how did he succeed ? You know the melancholy 
sequel. The assault of the tempter was made upon 
woman. She was the selected victim of his wiles. It 
is evident, therefore, that he regarded her while in a 
state of innocence, as more easily to be vanquished than 
man ; and considered her, even then, as the weaker 
vessel. At the same time, does it not seem as if he had 
marked her out firom the beginning, as the chief instru- 
ment for accomplishing his future purposes of mischief 
towards the family of man ? Events have justified the 
sagacity of his malice : for to her influence how much 
may be traced of the crimes and calamities which 
desolate our earth. He saw in the conduct of the first 
pair, the love which woman inspires and cherishes, and 
was confident that if he could subdue her, he might 
leave her to subdue the man. 

The apostle in referring to this event, says, ^^ Adam 
was not deceived, but the woman being deceived, was 

Vol. 4 ^ 
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first in the transgression/* From the very creation, 
woman has shown a feebler power of resistance^ a greater 
pliancy of disposition^ than man. How Satan knew 
this, we are not informed ; but that he did know it, is 
evident from his commencing the assault on Eve instead 
of Adam. The passage just quoted seems to imply all 
this. It is not meant that Adam did not sin, and was 
not deceived by the tempter, but that the woman 
opposed a feebler resistance to the temptation than he 
would have done ; and that the temptation as applied to 
her mind, would have been inefiectual on him. To 
tempt and seduce him to sin, there needed all the soft 
persuasions, the entreaties, and example of his wife. 
Satan understood this, and approached man not with 
the specious argument of the serpent, but through 
her irresistible allurements. Some have supposed that 
Adam was not at all deceived by the tempter : that he 
saw at once all his suggestions were lies ; but that fore- 
seeing what Eve had done, how she had plunged herself 
into ruin, he, out of mere love to her, and with his eyes 
open, determined to share her fate. But the apostle's 
words do not necessarily convey this : but merely that 
he was not deceived first, nor directly, by the tempter, 
but after, and by his wife. Her fall was occasioned by 
the deception of Satan alone ; his by the deception of 
Satan, aided by the persuasion of the woman.* 

Having considered the Scriptural account of woman's 
condition at the creation, and the means by which, 
through her, the human race was brought into its pre- 
sent state of sin and misery, we may next notice the 
very explicit and frequent mention which is made in the 
Scriptures of her numerous relations in social life, with 

* See Barnes's Notes on the passage. 
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the descriptions it gives of the yarious characters of 
women. It certainly tends deeply to impress ns with 
the importance of woman^ and to raise her in her own 
and in our estimation, to see how constantly she is 
brought before us on the sacred page, in every part 
which she fills in life, as if the duties connected with 
each were of vast consequence to society. Not one is 
omitted; all are recognised and dwelt upon. Woman 
is ever before us in one or other of her many relations 
to the community. 

Not only is there much said about the son, but also 
about the daughter. This relationship is not only 
included in the generic term of children, but it is also 
set out by itself. How commonly is it mentioned in 
connection with the children of the other sex, " and the 
tons and the daughters " are spoken of. A beautiful 
instance of which we have in the words of the psalmist, 
''that our sons may be as plants grown up in their 
youth; and our daughters may be as comer-stones, 
polished after the similitude of a palace.^' Or, as 
'' comer-pillars, wrought like those of a palace,^' that is 
in their fittest and best proportions, combining strength, 
beauty, and symmetry, both of body and of soul : than 
which, no comparison can be more elegant and delicate. 
In the exquisite poetry of the Hebrews, how commonly is 
this relationship employed as the metaphor of countries, 
states, and cities 1 Jerusalem comes before us as '' the 
daughter of Zion,'' sometimes jubilant in her prosperity, 
at others, as in the Lamentations of Jeremiah, covered 
with sackcloth and bathed in tears. 

The word sister occurs almost in every portion of the 
Word of Qod, like a floweret, lowly and lovely amidst 
others of larger growth and more imposing form and 
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colour. How sweet and gentle a spirit is sometimes 
seen in a sister's form amidst her brothers' more 
robust ones ; and what a softening influence does the 
spell of her fSascinating tenderness throw over their 
ruder natures. We are thus reminded by Scripture, 
that the younger female branches of the family are to 
be thought of as having their separate claims upon 
parental regard and brotherly affections. How many 
families are laid open in the Bible to our view, of which 
the sisters, as well as the brothers, are brought pro* 
minently into notice. 

How much may it be supposed would be said about 
the wife : and how much is said about that close and 
endearing relation. To form the character, and direct 
the conduct of the wife, is worth all the pains that have 
been bestowed by innumerable writers ; and we might 
have been very sure, even before we had read a page of 
revelation, that much would be there found touching 
this relationship. The book of Proverbs, that admirable 
directory for domestic and social life, is quite a manual 
for wives, as well as for every other member of the 
family circle. Unusual pains seem taken for the right 
formation of her character. How frequently and how 
impressively does Solomon refer to woman, as sustaining 
this close and tender relation. In what exalted and 
glowing terms does he speak of it, when it comprehends 
tlie graces and the excellences which it should always 
possess, ^^ Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good thing.'' 
" A prudent wife is from the Lord." Who has ever 
read^ or can read, without admiration, the beautiful 
description of a virtuous woman, in the closing chapter 
of the Proverbs ? Can we wonder that he who had this' 
elevated idea of the value of such a companion, should 
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again and again exhort a husband to live jojAilly with 
the wife of his youth, and forsaking all others, cleave to 
her alone ? In this he did but copy the beautiful and 
poetic picture of connubial happiness which had been 
furnished to him by his father David, if indeed he was 
the author of the Psalm, " Thy wife shall be as a fruit- 
ful vine by the sides of thine house ; thy children like 
olive plants round about thy table/* '' The vine,** says 
Bishop Home, '^ a lowly plant raised with tender care, 
becoming by its luxuriance, its beauty, its fragrance, 
and its clusters, the ornament and glory of the house 
to which it is joined, and by which it is supported, forms 
the finest imaginable emblem of a fair, virtuous, and 
faithful wife. The olive trees planted by the inhabitants 
of eastern countries round their banqueting places in 
their gardens, to cheer the eye by their verdure and to 
refresh the body by their cooling shade, do no less aptly 
and significantly set forth the pleasure which parents 
feel at the sight of a numerous and flourishing ofispring.** 
On the other hand, Solomon directs all the powers 
of his bitter eloquence and irony, against the degraded 
woman, whose deadly work none has ever signalised 
with more holy indignation. How does he brand the 
crime of the harlot in the second and fifth chapters of 
the book of Proverbs ; and with what awfiil correctness 
describe the conduct of the adulteress in the seventh. 
Nor does he stop here, but descends to the characters 
of women, who, though less guilty than those to whom 
we have just alluded, are still deserving of severe repro- 
bation, ''The foolish woman who plucketh her house 
down with her hands:** ''the brawling woman, whc83 
society is more intolerable than dwelling in a comer of 
the house-top, or in the wilderness :** " the woman that 
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maketh ashamed, who is a rottenness in the bones of her 
husband :'' " the odious woman^ whose marriage is one 
of the four things for which the earth is disquieted^ and 
which it cannot bear :'' '^ the fair woman without dis- 
cretion^ whose beauty is like a jewel of gold in a swine's 
snout :" ^^ the contentious wife^ that continual dropping 
on a very rainy day." This same Solomon, at the period 
when he had reached a penitent and reformed old age^ 
and when all the events of his life had passed in review 
before him^ is compelled to confess, that he had sought 
in vain for a woman after his own heart : '^ I find more 
bitter than death the woman, whose heart is snares and 
nets, and her hands as bands : whoso pleaseth God shall 
escape from her : but the sinner shall be taken by her. 
Behold, this have I found, (saith the Preacher,) count- 
ing one by one, to find out the account ; which yet my 
soul seeketh, but I find not : one man among a thousand 
have I found ; but a woman among all those have I not 
found." Let not this passage, however, be mistaken, as 
if it meant that it was Solomon's opinion that the 
number of good women is inferior to the number of 
good men. Observation and general testimony assure 
us that this is not the truth. We are to consider where 
he made his enquiry for female virtue, and under what 
circumstances it was made. He who had crowded his 
court with wives and concubines, could little expect to 
find female excellence in such a situaticm. Instead 
of concentrating his affections on one woman as his 
wife, the partner of his joys and sorrows, and seeking 
his happiness in drinking with her the iweet cup of 
connubial bliss, he had gathered round him in his harem, 
for pride and sensuality, a multitude of women^ amidst 
whose jealousies and contentions he could no more find 
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happiness, than he could virtae amidst their illicit 
pleasures. From such a scene virtae would retire 
abashed and weeping. If, therefore, in this passage, he 
satirised the sex, he did it on unjust, unwise, and un- 
manly grounds. " But,'' says Dr. Wardlaw, ^' I am far 
from thinking that he here speaks the language of a 
disappointed and waspish satirist. He rather utters the 
feeling of an abased and self-dissatisfied penitent, of one 
who had felt it to be ' an evil and a bitter thing ' to 
depart as he had done from Grod ; who remembered ' the 
wormwood and the gall / who perceived and lamented 
the folly and the wickedness of all those ' inventions,' 
by which himself and others had sought to .find out 
hs^ppiness apart from the favour and the ways of Grod." 
If we speak of woman as a mother, how often does 
that endearing relationship come before us in holy 
Scripture; both literally and metaphorically; in the 
Old Testament and in the New ; in the way of example 
and of precept. The maternal relationship is the theme 
c^ constant reference, both for the sake of illustrating 
other subjects, and for enforcing its own claims as those 
of the female head of the household. Had this character 
been (»nitted, or only introduced occasionally, and then 
invested with no more than a second-rate importance, 
the Bible would have been wanting in one of its sweetest 
harmonies with the feelings of nature, and one of its 
strongest appeals to the sympathies of humanity : and 
we shoidd have doubted if it had come from him who 
created woman and gave her as a help-meet for man. 
The pateiyKl character and relation are maintained in 
their primary rank, authority, and dignity : no invasion 
is made upon the prerogative, or usurpation of the rights 
of the fether ; he is not called to yidd his place of rule. 
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his supremacy of condition^ to the mother; and yet 
how is all her proper rank and station and influence 
maintained. There she is exhibited as being in the 
family circle, if not the drcomference which includes 
all, yet in one sense as the centre in which husband, 
children, and servants, all meet. How resonant are 
the Scriptures with that sweet and tender name, how 
redolent with the fragrance of that odoriferous word, 
how rich with the ornament of that beautiful term, 
mother. There, is sustained the poet^s declaration 

" A mother is a mother still : 
The holiest thing alive.*' 

If the mother's importance be not known, her claims 
not conceded, her influence not felt, her duties not 
rightly discharged, it is not the fault of the Bible, which 
is the friend of society by exalting that relationship. 
Nor is the mistress of the family overlooked or forgot- 
ten nor her duties left out of consideration. 

The widow, that name of desolation, that sorrowful 
epithet, that type of woe, meets us at every turn. She 
passes before us in her weeds and in her tears, leading 
in her hand her fiatherless children, and saying to us, 
" Pity me, pity me, O my friends, for the hand of Grod 
hath touched me.'' More is said about, and for, and to, 
this bereaved one, than any other class of women : a 
circumstance which exhibits with imcommon force and 
beauty the compassion of God. But there is a discri- 
mination on this subject which shows the wisdom as weU 
as tenderness of Grod. Young widows are admonished, 
while aged and helpless ones are comforted. 

Nor is the female servant left out. A place for her 
is found among the various other and higher ranks and 
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oonditions of her sex. Her humble lot is recognised 
amidst the provisions and commands of the Law, and 
was announced and defended by the thunders of Mount 
Sinai. We find it protected by precept and illustrated 
by example^ as if woman in the lowest grade of society 
should not be overlooked in the Bible, that blessed and 
glorious charter of rights and privileges. There the 
Uttle maid lifts up her head among the queens and 
princesses of Scripture history. 

But the most impressive and important point of view 
in which the subject can be placed, and the most con- 
vincing proof of the effect produced by the Scriptures 
with r^ard to woman, is the very great number and 
variety of female examples which they contain. It is 
one of the surpassing excellences of the Bible, that it is 
replete with narrative, history, and biography, and thus, 
apart from its sacred character and its momentous 
importance, is one of the most interesting books in the 
world. It is full, not only of precept, but of living 
acting patterns of the virtues which it inculcates, and 
of the vices which it prohibits. It is a complete picture 
gallery, in which we see portraits of every size, from the 
miniature to the full-length painting; and in every 
degree of representation, from the mere outline to the 
most finished production of the artist's pencil. Among 
these it would have been strange if female characters 
had been wanting. And they are not wanting. There, 
amidst kings, priests, warriors, and prophets, are to be 
seen the portraits of ^' the holy women of the old time, 
who trusted in Grod,'' as well as of those who disgraced 
themselves and dishonoured their sex. In the great 
drama of life, as it passes before us in the Bible, no 
mean or inconsiderable part is assigned to female cha- 
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racters. Woman's place among the dramatis personoe 
is not that of some airy vision which lights upon onr 
path^ and after surprising and dazzling us for a moment, 
straightway vanishes and is seen no more, but of one 
of the veritable actors in almost every place and every 
scene. 

The sacred volume opens, as we have already seen, 
with Eve in Paradise, all beauty, innocence and smiles, 
as its lovely frontispiece ; and then shows us that same 
Eve, impelled by the vanity which she has bequeathed 
aa a mournful legacy to her daughters, reaching forth 
her hand, at the instigation of the tempter, to pluck 
that firuit which was the test of her obedience, and^the 
seed of all our woe, and thus exhibiting to us the sad 
association of beauty with sin. In tracing woman's 
history, as it is set forth on the page of Scripture, from 
Paradise as the starting point, we will look first at the 
darker side of the narrative. How soon do we see Adah 
and Zillah, consenting to be the joint wives of Lamech, 
and thus giving, for aught we can tell, the original 
pattern of that bane of domestic happiness, polygamy ! 
Then come the '^ daughters of men,'' the women in the 
line of Cain, who made no profession of religion, but 
lived in atheism, seducing and corrupting the ^' sons of 
God," the male line of Seth and the professors of godli- 
ness, and thus by their unsuitable and incongruous 
marriages and the universal corruption that followed, 
creating the necessity for the waters of the deluge to 
wash away the moral filth of the old world. Hagar 
comes next, troubling the faith, charity and peace of 
Abraham; persecuting the child ot promise; and at 
the same time punishing by her waywardness the weak* 
ness of the patriarch, whose concubine she was. Then 
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that fiimily of Jjoi, the poor^ earthly-minded mother^ 
that was so wedded to Sodom as to east the lingering, 
longing look behind^ which transformed her into a pillar 
of salt ; and the disgusting conduct of her incestuous 
daughters^ who shewed too well how they had been 
cormpted by the place of their abode^ and how careful 
ail parents should be to remove their children from the 
polluting influence of evil examples. What a revolting 
pattern of an adulterous woman^ and of a cruel slanderer 
to hide her shame^ is Potiphar's wife I Then there was 
the ensnaring and successful temptation offered by the 
daughters of Moab to the children of Israel in the 
wilderness. How mighty and how fatal were the powers 
of harlotry in Delilah to subdue the strength and extort 
the secrets of Sampson ; and what a forcible picture of 
man^s weakness before woman^s vicious wiles^ have they 
furnished to all coming ages I Who does not think 
of Bathsheba consenting to David's wicked proposals, 
and thus causing him for awhile to cease to be David ? 
And then come the strange women that threw even the 
mighty intellect of Solomon into the awful eclipse of 
idolatry : Jezebel, that Zidonian idolatress, who insti- 
gated her husband to the murder of Naboth, and ex- 
asperated the mind of Ahab to a more intense degree 
of wickedness than he would otherwise have attained 
to : and Athaliah, that turbulent and idolatrous queen- 
mother, who counselled her son to do wickedly, and was 
put to death by command of Jehoiada the priest.* 

* I have forborne, of coarse, to dwell on the examples and descrip- 
tions of female delinquency recorded in the Scriptures. It has been 
a matter of snrpriso, perhaps almost of regret, to some, that snch 
instances of depravity should have been left on record. But shall we 
dispute either the wisdom, goodness, or parity of God in these 
histories ? Are not important ends to be answered by them in the 
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Coming forward to the New Testament^ we meet 
with Herodias, exhibiting the malignant and revengeful 
passions of a shameless woman^ against the servant 
of Grod, who had dared to reprove her paramour^ and 
impelling Herod^ against the protest of his judgment, 
hearty and conscience, to put John the Baptist to death, 
and so involve them both in murder. And here also we 

moral governmeut of Gk>d, and in the religions history of man ? A 
profligate woman is at once the most odious, mischievous, and hateful 
member of the community. Is it not every way proper, and even 
desirable, that such a character should be held up to detestation and 
scorn, as a warning to her sex : and that God should thus set a brand 
upon her with his own hand, and bear his indignant testimony against 
her vices ? The examples of this kind are all for our warning, to 
show in instances from actual life the excessive odiousness of female 
depravity. This is done in a manner the least likely to do harm, and 
the most likely to do good. The descriptions of female turpitude in 
the word of Qod contain nothing to inflame the imagination, or to 
8tim\ilate the passions ; nothing to make vice seductive, by a half- 
concealment of its odiousness ; nothing to beat down the guards of 
virtue, by associating sin with an amiable or interesting character, or 
screening it by sophistical and insidious excuses or defences. Vice 
is left in all its naked and revolting deformity, all its nauseating loath- 
someness, to inspire disgust, and cause ev,en ordinary virtue to recoil 
from the ugly and filthy object. How different the case with many 
works of fiction, both prosaic and poetic, in which, though there may 
be a less particularity of sinful detail, there is immeasurably more to 
corrupt the moral principles, to pollute the heart, and to lead astray 
the youthful mind from the paths of virtue ! What female reader of 
the word of God can rise firom contemplating even the worst cha- 
racters, and perusing the most vivid descriptions of the sins of her 
sex, without a stronger love of purity, and a more deeply rooted 
hatred of iniquity ? This is the answer we would give to infidels, who 
iiometimes affect to be prudish, and complain of the descriptions and 
examples of female criminality which are contained in the sacred 
volume. The use which every virtuous woman will make of theroi, is 
to be inspired with a greater abhorrence of transgression, and a more 
holy and intense desire to be kept from the most distant approach 
to it. 
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read of the Jewish women that encouraged and stimu- 
lated to violence the mob that persecuted Paul and 
Barnabas : and '^ That woman Jezebel^ who called her- 
self a prophetess^ and taught and seduced God^s servants 
to commit fornication^ and to eat things sacrificed to 
idols/' 

In such instances as these^ female pride^ wherever it 
exists^ may find some check to its exercise^ and some 
motive to humility. To those females who are prone 
to think of their sex more highly than they ought^ we 
present these examples of woman's frailty^ which the 
pen of inspiration has drawn upon the page of Scripture. 
While to those of the other sex, if there are any, who 
are apt to glory over fallen women, we would, after 
reminding them that some of these instances are the 
result of their own seductions, present the brighter side 
of the picture. We would also call upon women to 
contemplate for their own encouragement the beautiful 
specimens of female excellence, with which, like so many 
stars of various magnitudes, the firmament of Scripture 
is studded. 

There is Sarah, who, notwithstanding her many 
failings, was unquestionably a good and even a great 
woman. In her case, as in many others, her beauty 
became a snare to others, if not dangerous to her own 
virtue, and placed the life of her husband in peril. 
Still she is presented by the apostle Peter as one of 
the holy women of old, who were patterns of domestic 
virtue and piety. For her defects, which consisted of 
a weakness of faith, leading to some strange domestic 
arrangements that brought their own punishment, were 
surrounded with the brightness of many excellences, in 
which, if they were not entirely lost, they were at any 
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rate diminished. She was a pattern of conjugal fidelity, 
sweet simplicity^ and a just matronly jealousy towards 
the stranger who had been brought for awhile so un- 
wisely into her place. Her faith in Grod^s promise was 
strong, though shaken for a moment by the improba- 
bilities of the promised blessing. 

Rebekah^s earlier and latter life presents to us a 
somewhat painful contrast. None can read the beautiful 
account of the mission of Abraham^s servant to her 
father without admiration of the good qualities of the 
damsel who is the heroine of the story, her industrious 
habits, her unaffected and artless simplicity, her genuine 
yet not silly modesty, her graceful courtesy, her humane 
consideration of the comfort of the brute creation. 
What a bright pattern is here for the imitation of young 
people. But oh I her unbelieying^ injudicious, and sin- 
ful contrivances to bring about the bestowment of tlie 
Divine blessing upon the heir of promise, by the wicked 
imposition which she practised upon her aged and blind 
husband I Mothers^ read it, and learn to guard against 
sinful contrivances to get good for your children. 
Rebekah, however, was a good^ though a mistaken 
woman. 

In Miriam^ the watchful sentinel beside the waters 
of the Nile, of the ark which contained the infant 
Moses, we see first the dutiful daughter and anxious 
sister ; and, in after life, the coadjutor of her illustrious 
brother, leading the chorus of women by her timbrel 
and her voice, in his triumphal song, on the borders of 
the Red Sea : afterwards^ in conjunction with Aaron, 
she became his opponent through envy : but we may 
hope was restored to her better and earlier mind, 
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through the chastisement she reoemd'firom the Lord. 
How much mischief may enrjr do to spoil the best of 
ehancten, and to poison the happiness of families 1 

In Deborah, we contemplate the religious heroine, 
and the inspired poetess, raised up by the special Pro- 
▼idenoe of Qod, for the deliverance of his people ; an 
instance of exalted piety in an age of depressed religion, 
and stiU deeper national distress. 

Should it be asked by any one, what we are to say 
of Jael, celebrated by the poetess Deborah, in her lofty 
strain of praise, I scarcely know what answer to give. 
Nothing less than a Divine mandate, which she may 
have received in some unknown and unrecorded manner, 
could have justified the deed. Apart from this, even 
the stratagems of war would not dear the heroine from 
the charge of treachery of the blackest kind. True, 
Sisera was an enemy ; but he had trusted himself to 
her protection, and she slew him while sleeping under 
her guardianship. I leave the matter therefore as I find 
it, without either justifying or condemning it, for I know 
not all the facts of the case. 

What a pattern of filial obedience, piety, and patriot- 
ism, have we in Jephtha's daughter, over whose affecting 
story hangs so deep a mystery. Whether, according to 
the opinions of some, she was actually offered up in 
sacrifice ; or according to others, was only consecrated 
by perpetual viiginity to Grod, her beautiful character 
shines out with equal brightness, in all that is amiable, 
dutiful, and submissive. 

But now turn to that touching and melancholy 
group of widows in the land of Moab, Naomi, Ruth, 
and Orpah. What pen but that which has done it, and 
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done it with such inimitable simplicity^ could do justice 
to this sweet and pathetic story ? Rarely in the history 
of families does such a scene of afiSiction as this occur^ 
a widowed mother, and the widows of her two sons ! A 
sad proof how precarious are all the scenes of dear 
domestic bliss we fondly call our own. How tender, 
how dignified, and how thoughtful, is the conduct of 
Naomi ! What nobleness of resolution, what daughter- 
like attachment, and what piety, do we see in Ruth ! 
If in her after-conduct there was that which would 
not suit the meridian of our age and country, there was 
nothing contrary to the strictest purity of intention, or 
modesty of conduct, if we take into account the cir- 
cumstances of her time, and the provisions of the 
Jewish law under which she lived. The whole narrative 
presents a beautiful episode in Jewish history, and an 
attractive specimen of the simplicity of early maimers. 

Can we fail to sympathise with Hannah in her 
sorrows, her insults, and her joys, or to admire her zeal 
for the Lord, in devoting her chUd of promise to his 
service ? What a pattern for parents willingly to give 
up their sons for ministers and missionaries ! Abigail 
furnishes us with a striking example of the singular 
prudence of a woman who was unhappily associated with 
a drunkard and a churl, and of her diligence and tact 
in averting from her family the evils impending over 
it from her husband's vices. 

What an instance of respect, gratitude, and afiection 
for the ministers of religion, of female influence, rightly 
exerted over the mind of her husband in the cause of 
religion, and of submission to the will of Grod, is the 
Shunamite ! Who can read that touching account of the 
death of her only son, and her own collected, composed. 
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and energetic conduct on the occasion^ without deep 
feeling and high admiration ? We find in her no over- 
whelming or distracting grief preventing her from adopt- 
ing the best, the only means for obtaining relief, but a 
fidth which sustained her courage, and directed all her 
actions. Multitudes in every age and country, where 
the story has gone, have been instructed by her language, 
and stimulated by her example; and amidst their 
deepest sorrows, have echoed her few noble mono- 
syllables in reply to the question, ^^ Is it well with thee ? 
With thy husband ? With thy child ? And she answered 
and said. It is well.^^ 

And then what a pattern of fidelity, and piety, and 
kindness, do we find for female servants in the very next 
chapter, in the simple and beautiful story of the little 
Hebrew captive girl,';who was nurse-maid in Naaman's 
fieunily I All, and especially those who occupy a similar 
situation, may learn, by what weak and humble instru- 
ments God may accomplish his purposes, and work out 
the schemes of his Providence. To how many a charity 
sermon in these remote days has that incident furnished 
a text ; and thus the little Jewish slave not only brought 
healing to her master, and a knowledge of the true Crod 
into Syria, but became a pattern to myriads of chadren 
in our own country ! 

Nor less to be admired are the generosity and faith 
of the widow of Sarepta, whose barrel of meal and cruse 
of oil stand out in such relief, among the brightest 
pictures of Old Testament history. In what a corusca- 
tion of glory does the name of Esther blaze forth upon 
us, for conjugal fidelity, piety uncorrupted by prosperity, 
and queenly influence consecrated to the cause of true 
religion I 

Vol. 4 E 
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Now open the page of the New Testament. Is 
Christianity destitute of female worthies^ women of holy 
renown ? It would be very strange if it were. Strange, 
indeed, if His religion, who, though he was the Son of 
Ood, was bom of woman, did not raise up many who 
should shine forth in all the mild and heavenly radiance 
of female piety. 

Though, as I have said in the last chapter, we ascribe 
no divine honours and offer no idolatrous homage to the 
Yii^in Mary, nor set her forth in the beauties of paint- 
ing and sculpture ; nor call her, with a singular mixture 
of absurdity and blasphemy the Mother of Gk)d ; we 
revere her as blessed and exalted among women, to give 
birth to the humanity of Christ, the Saviour of the 
world ; and ascribe to her every holy and general excel- 
lence as a woman, a wife, a mother, and a saint.* We 
cherish also a high veneration for Elizabeth her cousin, 
the wife of Zacharias, and the mother of John the Bap- 

* In an age when Popery is lifting ap its head in triumph, and 
with hope, no fair opportunity should be lost to expose its pretensions 
and refute its errors. There is no part of this dreadful system more 
contrary to Scripture, or more insulting to God, than its Mariolatry, 
or worship of the Virgin Mary. She is styled " Mother of God :*' 
" Queen of Seraphim, Saints, and Prophets :" " Advocate of Sinners :" 
'• Refuge of Sinners :" " Gate of Heaven :" " Queen of Heaven.»' And 
as the same titles are ascribed to her, or nearly so, as are ascribed to 
Christ ; so is the same worship paid to her as to the Saviour. Churches 
are built to her honour; her shrines are crowded with devotees, 
enriched with their gifts, and adorned with their votive offerings. 
Prayers are offered to her, her praises are chanted in hymns, thanks- 
givings are addressed to her, and blessings are asked from her, as one 
who has power to bestow them. Seven annual festivals celebrate her 
greatness, and keep alive the devotion of her worshippers. So that 
Papists almost shut out the worship due to the Father and the Saviour 
by their idolatry of her. Now where, we ask, is one single example, 
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tist. In the piety of old Anna, we see a bright pattern 
for aged widows in her posture, belieying and waiting 
for the consolation of Israel, and an example for an aged 
saint, ready for the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ : 
the seal, so worthy to be imitated by every reclaimed 
sinner, of the woman of Samaria, after she had believed 
in Christ, for his honour, and the conversion of her 
ooontrymen : the melting penitence of the woman who 
had been a sinner, whose history teaches us that the 
most abandoned persons may be reclaimed, and find 
mercy, and that penitence, gratitude, and love, should 
be in proportion to the guilt contracted and forgiven : 
the invincible faith of the Syrophenician woman, which 
received such admiration firom Christ, and will teach 
the latest generations of mankind the power of impor- 
tunate, persevering, and believing prayer: the genero- 
sity of the poor widow who cast in two mites, the 
whole of her substance, into the treasury of the temple : 

command, or eyen hint, for all this, in the Word of Qod ? Is it any 
wonder the Scriptures are kept firom the people, when the most com- 
mon understanding coold see that nothing of all this is to he found in 
that volmne? The Acts of the Apostles make mention of her name 
but once, and that without any mark of eulogy ; and in the Epistles 
the is not mentioned at all. Tes, how contrary is all this to the decla- 
tion that there is only one Mediator between God and man, the Man 
Jesos Christ. " This doctrine of the worship due to the Virgin," says 
Wylie, in his admirable work on the Papacy, " has been exhibited in 
symbol, and that in so grotesque a way that for a moment we forget 
its blasphemy. In the dream of 8t. Bernard, which forms the subject 
of an altar-piece at Milan, two ladders were seen reaching from earth 
to heaTeii. At the top of one of the ladders stood Christ, and at the 
top of the other stood Mary. Of those who attempted to enter heaven 
by the ladder of Christ, not one succeeded, all fell back. Of those 
wh<f ascended by the ladder of Mary, not one failed. The Virgin 
prompt to succour, stretched out her hand; and thus aided, the 
aspirants ascended with ease." 
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the beautiful account of the two sisters, Martha and 
Mary, and the delineation in it, of the characters of the 
careful and troubled housewife, and the anxious in- 
quirer after salvation: the pouring out of the box of 
spikenard by one that loved Christ so much as to give 
her costliest offerings to his person : the grateful, 
devoted attention and ministrations of Mary Magdalene 
and the other Mary to Christ. What an array of female 
excellence is here I 

Passing on to the Acts of the Apostles, what de- 
lightful mention is made of Dorcas, full of good works 
and alms-deeds which she did, as evinced by her coats 
and garments for the poor, and the tears which were 
produced by her death, and which embahned her me- 
mory : and of Lydia, who resorted to the place of prayer 
at Philippi, whose heart the Lord had opened to attend 
to the things spoken by Paul, and who afforded the rites 
of hospitality to the apostle and his companion : and 
of the chief women, not a few, at Thessalonica, who 
believed in the apostle's doctrine concerning Christ. 
Nor are the epistles barren of female names deserving 
ever to be held in remembrance for their piety, zeal, and 
good works. There we find Phebe, the deaconess and 
bearer to Rome of the epistle to the church in that dty ; 
and Euodia, and Syntyche ; Lois and Eunice, the mother 
and grandmother of Timothy, renowned for the un- 
feigned faith which dwelt in them ; and those women 
also that laboured with Paul in the gospel. And what 
shall we say more of PrisciUa, Paul's helper in Christ, 
and the instructress of the eloquent Apollos ; and Mary, 
^' who bestowed much labour upon him :'' and Tryphena, 
and Tryphosa, and Julia, '* who laboured in the Lord ?" 

No, my female friends, you see, we repeat, the Scrip- 
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tares of trutli have not passed oyer your sex in silence, 
nor thrust it into a corner^ nor thrown it into the shade. 
On the contrary, the sacred page is rich and luminous 
with bright and beautiful examples of female excellence. 
You stand there side by side with man in the practice 
of piety, and are exhibited as not a whit behind him in 
all that appertains to the glory of humanity. In the 
Bible, we have now proved that woman is seen in every 
gradation of rank, from the queen upon the throne, to 
the menial grinding at the mill : in every variety of con- 
dition, the maid, the wife, the mother, and the mistress ; 
in every circumstance of grief and joy, the happy bride, 
the mourning widow : in every phase of moral character, 
the faithful spouse and the shameless adultress : in every 
scene of active duty, whether in the family, the church, 
or the world: in every changeful aspect of fortune, 
rolling in affluence or pining in want : there she is seen 
enlivening the sacred page with her narrative, adorning 
it with her beauty: sometimes darkening it with her 
crimes, at others brightening it with her virtues : now 
calling us to weep with her in her sorrows, then to rejoice 
with her in her joys. In short, woman is everywhere to 
be found wrought into the details of GKkI's Scriptures, 
a beacon to warn us, or a lamp to guide us. And all 
the notices being written by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit are to be considered as his testimony to the excel- 
lence and importance of your sex, and the influence it 
is intended and destined to exert upon the welfare 
of mankind. Had the Bible, I will not say been against 
you, but had it passed you over in silence, or only re- 
fisrred to you incidentally, or looked at you with sidelong 
glances, you would have sunk in general estimation ; 
and man's neglect of you would have been defended or 
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excused by that of God himself. But now no one can 
plead the example of the Bible for any attempt to neglect, 
despise, or oppress you. While it protects woman firom 
the insults, the injuries, and the oppression of the other 
sex, it saves her with no less care and benefit from the 
sad effects which would arise firom the assumption of pre- 
rogatives which do not belong to her, and fix)m those 
excesses of ambition to which her own vanity might 
otherwise prompt her. It guards her dignity fix)m being 
trampled down by others, and equally prevents her fix)m 
. lowering it herself, by pretensions which would only 
make her ridiculous. It describes with accuracy the 
circle within which it is the will of Providence she 
should move ; presents to her the mission which she is 
sent into the world to fulfil ; fiimishes her the rules by 
which she is to act ; proposes to her the rewards which 
she may legitimately seek and surely expect, if she be 
faithful to herself : and offers her the assistance neces- 
sary for the fulfilment of her high and holy vocation. 
What this is will be the subject of our next chapter. 

In the meanwhile, let me exhort you not only to 
study the Scriptures, to learn, the way of salvation 
through faith in Christ Jesus, but to study them, in 
order to form your own character as women, by their 
precepts and their examples. Many and precious are 
the volumes that have been written for your benefit by 
your own sex. Female pens have been most happily and 
usefully employed in delineating female excellence, in 
writings which you would do well to read. But afler 
all, there is no guide for the formation of female cha- 
racter, morally or religiously considered, like the inspired 
one. A woman unacquainted with the Bible, and igno- 
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rant of its contents^ as affecting her own conduct^ cha- 
racter^ and history^ has yet to know the finest patterns 
of female loveliness. The Bible is the best mirror by 
which most accurately to know what you are, and to 
become what you should be; before which you may 
adjust all the moral habiliments of the soul, and from 
which you may go forth adorned with all the beauties 
of holiness, clothed with the garment of purity, and 
decorated with the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit.* 



* The Mitlior is indebted for lome things in this chapter and the 
next to an incomparably beantifol little work by Adolphe Monod, 
formerly profeisor of Theology at Montauban, bnt now Minister of the 
French Reformed Church in Paris. A preacher so celebrated, that 
when Lacordaire, the most renowned of Roman Catholic public orators, 
was complimented upon being the first French preacher in France, he 
replied, " No : I am the second ; Adolphe Monod is first." 



CHAPTER ni. 

woman's mission. 

Genesis ii^ 18. 

And the Lord God said, U is not good that the man 
should be alone ; I taill make him an help meet for him. 

" What, in the great, and diversified, and busy world, 
is my place and my business ?'' is a question which every 
one should ask. For every one has a place to fill, and a 
part to act. And to act his part well, according to the 
will of Gk)d, in the lofty drama of human life, should be 
the ambition, solicitude, and prayer of each of us. It 
is the first lesson of wisdom, to know our place; the 
second, to keep it. And of course, corresponding with 
this, to ascertain the duties of our place and to dischai^ 
them. There are class duties as well as individual ones, 
and the latter are generally to be more accurately learnt 
by an intelligent apprehension of the former. Woman, 
as such, has her mission. What is it? What is pre- 
cisely the rank she is to occupy, what the purpose she 
is to fidfil, above which she would be unduly exalted, 
and below which she would be unjustly degraded ? This 
is a subject which should be thoroughly understood, 
in order that she may know what to claim, and man 
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what to oonoede ; that she may know what she has to 
do, and he what he has a right to expect. 

I shall endeavour to answer this question, and 
point out the nature of woman's mission. In doing 
this, I shall consult the infallible oracle of Scripture, 
and not the speculations of moralists, economists, and 
philosophers. I hold this to be our rule in the matter 
before us. God is the Creator of both sexes, the con- 
structor of society, the author of social relations, and 
the arbiter of social duties, claims, and immunities. 
And this is admitted by all who belieye in the authority 
of the Bible. You are content, my female friends, to 
abide by the decisions of this oracle. You have every 
reason to be so. He that created you is best qualified 
to dedare the intention of his own acts, and you may 
safely, as you should humbly, aUow him to fix your posi- 
tion, and make known your duties. In common with 
man, woman has a heavenly calling to glorify God as 
the end of her existence, and to perform aU the duties 
and enjoy all the blessings of a religious life ; like him, 
she is a sinful, rational, and immortal creature, placed 
under an economy of mercy, and called, by repentance 
towards God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
eternal life. Religion is as much her vocation as that 
of the other sex. In Christ Jesus there is neither male 
nor female, but all are on a level as to obligations, duties, 
and privileges. 

In common with man, she is called, where she is 
unmarried and dependent, to labour for her own support ; 
a condition to which lai^e portions of the community are 
necessarily subject by the circumirtances of their birth. 
Industry is as incumbent upon her as upon the other 
sex, and indolence is as inexcusable in her as in man. 
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But in the married state, her sphere of labour, as we 
shall presently show, is her family : and it belongs to 
the husband to earn by the sweat of his brow, not only 
his own bread, but that of the household. In many 
of the uncivilised tribes, where the ameliorating condi- 
tion of Christianity is not felt, the wife is the drudge 
of the family, while the husband lives in lordly sloth; 
and even in this country, at least in its manufacturing 
portions, manual labour falls too often, and too heavily 
upon married women, greatly to the detriment of their 
families. An unmarried woman, however, without for- 
tune, must provide for herself in some way or other, 
according to the circumstances of her birth and situa- 
tion ; and let her not consider herself degraded by it. 
Honest industry is far more honourable than pride and 
sloth. 

But neither of these is the peculiar mission of woman, 
as appertaining to her sex. To know what this is, we 
must, as I have said, consult the page of revelation, and 
ascertain the declared motive of Grod for her creation. 
^^ And the Lord Gk)d said. It is not good that the man 
should be alone ; I will make him an help meet for him.'' 
This is further expressed, or rather repeated, where it is 
said, ^^And Adam," or ^^ Although Adam, had given 
names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and to 
every beast of the field ; yet for Adam there was not 
foimd an help meet for him." Nothing can be more 
clear from this, than that woman was made for man. 
Adam was created a being with undeveloped social pro- 
pensities, which indeed seem essential to all creatures. 
It is the sublime peculiarity of Deity to be entirely 
independent for happiness of all other beings. He, and 
He only, is the theatre of his own glory, the fountain 
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of his own felicity, and a sufficient object of his own 
contemplation, needing nothing for his bliss bat self- 
communion. An archangel alone in heaven would pine, 
even there, for some companionship, either divine or 
an^;elic. Adam, surroimded by all the glories of Para- 
dise, and by all the various tribes it contained, found 
himself alone, and needed companionship. Without it 
his life was but a solitude, Eden itself a desert. En- 
dowed with a nature too communicative to be satisfied 
from himself alone, he sighed for society, for support, 
for some complement to his existence, and only half-lived 
so long as he lived alone. Formed to think, to speak, 
to love, his thoughts yearned for other thoughts with 
which to compare and exercise his soaring aspirations. 
His words were wearisomely wasted upon the wanton 
air, or at best awoke but an echo which mocked instead 
of answering him. His love, as regards an earthly 
object, knew not where to bestow itself; and returning 
to hifl own bosom, threatened to degenerate into a deso- 
lating ^otism. His entire being longed, in short, for 
another self, but that other self did not exist ; there was 
no help meet for him. The visible creatures which sur- 
rounded him, were too much beneath him : the invisible 
Being who gave him life was too much above him, to 
unite their condition with his own. Whereupon Otod 
made woman, and the great problem was immediately 
solved. 

It was, then, the characteristic of unfallen man to 
want some one to sympathise with him in his joys, a^)it 
is of fallen man to want some one to sympathise with 
him in his sorrows. Whether Adam was so far conscious 
of his wants as to ask for a companion, we are not 
informed. It would appear from the inspired record, as 
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if the design of this precious boon originated with God ; 
and as if Eve^ like so many of his other mercies, was 
the spontaneous bestowment of his own free-will. Thus 
Adam would have to say, as did one of his most illustri- 
ous descendants many ages afterwards, ^^Thou pre- 
ventest me with thy goodness/' Here, then, is the 
design of God in creating woman, to be a suitable help- 
mate to man. Man needed a companion, and God gave 
him woman. And as there was no other man than 
Adam at that time in existence. Eve was designed ex- 
clusiyely for Adam's comfort ; thus, teaching us from 
the beginning, that whatever mission woman may have 
to accomplish in reference to man, in a generic sense, 
her mission, at least in wedded life, is to be a suitable 
help-mate for that one man to whom she is united. It 
was declared from the beginning, that every other tie, 
though not severed by marriage, shall be rendered 
subordinate, and a man shall ^^eave his father and 
mother and cleave unto his wife, and they two shall be 
one flesh." If then, woman's mission in Paradise was 
to be man's companion and joy, such must be the case 
still. Her vocation has not been changed by the fall. 
By that catastrophe, man needs still more urgently a 
companion, and God has rendered this, her mission, 
still more explicit by the declaration, '^ Thy desire shall 
be to thy husband and he shall rule over thee." It has 
been often shewn that by being taken from himself, she 
was equal to man in nature ; while the very part of the 
body from which she was abstracted indicated the 
position she was intended to occupy. She was not taken 
from the head, to show she was not to rule over him ; 
nor from his foot, to teach that she was not to be his 
slave ; nor from his hand, to show that she was not to 
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be his tool ; but firom his side, to show that she was to 
be his companion. There may perhaps be more of in- 
genuity and fiemcy in this, than of God^s original design ; 
but if a mere conceit, it is at once both pardonable and 
instmctiye. 

That woman was intended to occupy a position 
of sabordination and dependence, is dear from every 
part of the Word of God. This is declared in language 
already quoted, ^^Thy desire shall be to thy husband, 
and He shall rule over thee.'' This referred not only 
to Eye personally, but to Eye representatively. It was 
the Divine law of the relation of the sexes, then pro- 
mulgated for all time. The preceding language placed 
woman as a punishment for her sin, in a state of sorrow; 
this places her in a state of subjection. Her husband 
was to be the centre of her earthly desires, and to a 
certain extent, the regulator of them also : and she was 
to be in subjection to him. What was enacted in 
Paradise, has been confirmed by every subsequent dis- 
pensation of grace. Judaism is full of it, in all its 
provisions. And Christianity equally establishes it. 

I shall here introduce and explain the words of the 
apostle, " I would have you to know, that the head 
of every man is Christ, and the head of the woman is the 
man.'' He then goes on to direct that women should 
not, unveiled and with their hair cut off, exercise the 
miraculous gifts which were sometimes bestowed upon 
them ; and adds, ^' A man indeed ought not to cover his 
head, forasmuch as he is the image and glory of Gk)d : 
but the woman is the glory of the man. Neither was 
the man created for the woman ; but the woman for 
the man." For the explanation of this passage, I re- 
mark, that in the times of the apostles there were two 
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recognised characteristic emblems of the female sex, 
when they appeared in public, veils, and the preserva- 
tion of their tresses. It would seem from the apostle's 
remarks, as if some of the female members of the 
Corinthian Church, during the time that the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit was upon them, cast off their veils, 
after the manner of the heathen priestesses when they 
delivered the responses of the oracles. This conduct 
the apostle reproves, and informs them that if the veil 
were thrown aside, they might a» well also cut off their 
flowing hair, which is one of woman's distinctions from 
man, and is by all nations considered the ornament, as 
well as the peculiarity of the sex. We may pause for a 
moment, to observe how constantly and completely 
Christianity is the parent of order, and the enemy 
of indecorum of every kind. Why were not the women 
to lay aside their veils ? Because it would be forgetting 
their subordination and dependence, and assuming an 
equal rank with man. This is the gist of the apostle's 
reason. It was not merely indecorous, and contrary to 
modesty, but it was ambitious, and violating the order 
of heaven. The other expressions of the apostle in this 
passage are very strong. As Christ is the head, or 
ruler of man, so man is the head and ruler of woman, 
in the domestic economy. Man was made to show forth 
Gk)d's glory and praise ; to be in subordination to him, 
and only to him ; while woman was created to be, in 
addition to this, the glory of man, by being in subordi- 
nation to him, as his help and his ornament. She was 
not only made out of him, but for him. All her loveli- 
ness, comeliness, and purity, are not only the expressions 
of her excellence, but of his honour and dignity, since 
all were not only derived from him, but made for him. 
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This then is woman's tme position^ and if anything 
more need be said to proye it from the records of Christi- 
anity, we may refer to apostolic language in other places, 
where wives are enjoined to be subject to their husbands 
in all things, even as the church is subject to Christ. 
Nor is the apostle Paul alone in this, for Peter writes in 
the same strain. Let woman then bow to this authority, 
nor feel herself degraded by such submission. It has 
been said, that in domestic life, man shines as the sun, 
but woman as the moon, with a splendour borrowed from 
the man. May it not be said with greater truth and 
propriety, and less invidiously, that man shines as the 
primary planet, reflecting the glory of Gk)d, who is the 
centre of the moral universe ; and woman while she 
equally derives her splendour from the central luminary 
and is governed by his attraction, is yet the satellite 
of man, revolves around him, follows him in his course, 
and ministers to him. 

Behold, then, we say again, woman's position and 
mission : it is summed up in love and subjection to her 
husband. '^ Everything connected with the relationship 
of man and woman has, however, since the fall, a more 
serious character ; her love has become more anxious ; 
her humility more profound. Bashful of her own defects, 
and anxious to reinstate herself in her husband's heart, 
woman lives to repair the wrong she has inflicted on 
man, and lavishes upon him consolations which may 
sweeten the present bitterness of sin, and warnings 
which may preserve from the future bitterness of hell." 
Woman, then, whatever relation she may bear io 
society at large, whatever duties, in consequence of this 
relation, she may have to discharge, and whatever 
benefits, by the right discharge of these duties she may 
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have it in her power to confer upon the community^ 
must consider herself chiefly called to advance the com- 
fort of man in his private relations ; by promoting his 
peace^ to promote her own ; and to receive from him all 
that respect^ protection^ and ever assiduous affection^ to 
which her equal nature^ her companionship^ and her 
devotedness^ give her so just a claim. She is^ in wedded 
life^ to be his constant companion^ in whose society he 
is to find one^ who meets him hand to hand^ eye to eye^ 
lip to lip^ and heart to heart : to whom he can unburthen 
the secrets of a heart pressed down with care^ or wrung 
with anguish ; whose presence shall be to him instead 
of all society ; whose voice shall be his sweetest music ; 
whose smiles his brightest sunshine : from whom he 
shall go forth with regret^ and to whose converse he 
shall return with willing feet^ when the toils of the day 
are over ; who shall walk near his loving heart, and feel 
the throbbing of affection as her arm leans on his, and 
presses on his side. In his hours of retired converse, 
he shall tell her all the secrets of his heart; find in her 
all the capabilities, and all the promptings, of the most 
tender and endeared fellowship; and in her gentle 
smiles, and unrestrained speech, enjoy all to be expected 
in one who was given by Ood to be his associate and 
friend. 

In that companionship which woman was designed to 
afford to man, must of course be included the sympa- 
thetic offices of the comforter. It is hers, in their hours 
of retirement, to console and cheer him ; when he is 
injured or insulted, to heal the wounds of his troubled 
spirit : when burdened by care, to lighten his load by 
sharing it ; when groaning with anguish, to calm by her 
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peaoe-speaking words the tumult of his heart ; and act^ 
ia all his dorrows, the part of a ministering angel. 

Nor should she be backward to offer^ nor he back- 
ward to receive, the counsels of wisdom, which her 
pmdenoe will suggest, even though she may not be 
intimately acquainted with all the entanglements of this 
world's business. Woman's advice, had it been asked 
and acted upon, would have saved thousands of men 
from bankruptcy and ruin. Few men have ever had to 
r^ret their taking counsel from a prudent wife ; while 
multitudes have had to reproach themselves for their 
folly in not asking, and multitudes more for not follow- 
ing, the counsels of such a companion. 

If, then, this is woman's mission according to the 
representation of her Almighty Creator, to be the suit- 
able help-mate of that man, to whom she has given 
herself as the companion of his pilgrimage upon earth, 
it of course supposes that marriage, contracted with a 
due regard to prudence, and imder all proper regulations, 
is the natural state of both man and woman. And so, 
I affirm, in truth it is. Providence has willed it, 
and nature prompts it. But as the exceptions are so 
numerous, is there no mission for those to whom the 
exception appertains ? Is it married women only that 
have a mission, and an important one ? Certainly not. 
In these cases, I fall back upon woman's mission to 
society at large. And is not this momentous ? Has it 
not been admitted in all ages, and by all countries, that 
the influence of female character upon social virtue and 
happiness, and upon national strength and prosperity, 
is prodigious, whether for good or for evil ? Is not the 
declaration with which Adolphe Monod opens his beau- 
VoL. 4 r 
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tiful treatise, perfectly true ? " The greatest influence 
ou earth whether for good or for evil, is possessed by 
woman. Let us study the history of by-gone ages, the 
state of barbarism and civilisation ; of the east and the 
west; of Paganism and Christianity; of antiquity and 
the middle ages; of the mediaeval and modem times; 
and we shall find that there is nothing which more 
decidedly separates them than the condition of woman." 
Every woman, whether rich or poor, married or single, 
has a circle of influence, within which, according to her 
character, she is exerting a certain amoimt of power for 
good or harm. Every woman, by her virtue or her vice : 
by her foUy or her wisdom ; by her levity or her dignity, 
is adding something to our national elevation or degra- 
dation. As long as female virtue is prevalent, upheld 
by one sex, and respected by the other, a nation cannot 
sink very low in the scale of ignominy, by plunging into 
the depths of vice. To a certain extent, woman is the 
conservator of her nation's welfare. Her virtue^ if firm 
and uncorrupted, will stand sentinel over that of the 
empire. Law, justice, liberty, and the arts, all contri- 
bute of course, to the well-being of a nation ; beneficial 
influence flows in firom various springs : and innumerable 
contributors may be at work, each labouring in his voca- 
tion for his country's weal, but let the general tone 
of female morals be low, and all will be rendered nuga- 
tory : while the universal prevalence of womanly intelli- 
gence and virtue will swell the stream of civilisation to 
its highest level, impregnate it with its richest qualities, 
and spread its fertility over the widest surface. A com- 
munity is not likely to be overthrown where woman 
fulfils her mission ; for by the power of her noble heart 
over the hearts of others, she will raise it from its ruins. 
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mad restore it again to prosperity and joy. Here^ then^ 
beyond the circle of wedded life^ as well as within it^ 
is no doubt part of woman's mission, and an important 
one it is. Her field is social life, her object is social 
happiness, her reward is social gratitude and respect. 

" If any female/' says Mr Upham, in his life of 
Madame Guyon, '^ should think these pages worthy 
of her perusal, let her gather the lesson from these 
statements, that woman's influence does not terminate, 
as is sometimes supposed, with the moulding and the 
guidance of the minds of children; her task is not 
finished when she sends abroad those whom she has 
borne and nurtured in her bosom, on their pUgrimage 
of action and duty in this wide world. Far from it. 
Man is neither safe in himself, nor profitable to others, 
when he lives dissociated from that benign influence 
which is to be found in woman's presence and character ; 
an influence which is needed in the projects and toils 
of mature life, in the temptations and trials to which 
that period is especially exposed, and in the weakness 
and sufierings of age, hardly less than in childhood and 
youth. 

''But it is not woman, gay, frivolous, and unbe- 
lieving, or woman separated from those divine teachings 
which make all hearts wise, that can lay claim to the 
exercise of such an influence. But when she adds to 
the traits of sympathy, forbearance, and warm afiection^ 
which characterise her, the strength and wisdom of a 
well-cultivated intellect, and the still higher attributes 
of religious £Edth and holy love, it is not easy to limit 
the good she may do in all situations, and in all periods 
of life." 

If I am right as to the nature of woman's mission, 1 
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cannot err as to the proper sphere of it. If she was 
created for man^ and not only for the race of man^ but 
for one man^ then the easy and necessary inference is^ 
that home is the proper scene of woman's action and 
influence. There are few terms in the language around 
which cluster so many blissful associations as that 
delight of every English hearty the word home. The 
elysium of love, the nursery of virtue, the garden of 
enjoyment, the temple of concord, the circle of all 
tender relationships, the playground of childhood, the 
dwelling of manhood, the retreat of age ; where health 
loves to enjoy its pleasures, wealth to revel in its luxu- 
ries, and poverty bears its rigours ; where best sickness 
can endure its pains, and dissolving nature expire: 
which throws its spell over those who are within its 
charmed circle, and even sends its attractions across 
oceans and continents, drawing to itself the thoughts 
and wishes of the man that wanders from it to the 
antipodes: this, home, sweet home, is the sphere of 
wedded woman's mission. Is it any hardship upon 
woman, any depreciation of her importance, to place 
her sphere of action and influence there? Is it to 
assign her a circle of influence unworthy of herself, to 
call her to preside over that little community, of which 
home is the seat? Shall we estimate the importance 
of such a scene of action? Shall we tell of the varied 
and momentous interests which are included in that 
circle ? Shall we speak of the happiness of a husband, 
whose bliss, to so considerable an extent, is created by 
herself, and involves her own; or the character and 
future well-being for both worlds of children, if she 
have them ? or the comfort of servants, and the order 
and pleasant working of the whole domestic constitution. 
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all which depend so much upon her? Why to make 
one such home a seat of holiness and happiness ; to fill 
one such sphere with an influence so sweet and sacred; 
to throw the fascination of connubial feeling and of ma- 
ternal influence over one such community ; to irradiate 
so many countenances with delight; to fiU so many 
hearts with content^ and to prepare so many characters 
for their future part in life ; such an object would be 
deemed by an angel worth an incarnation upon earth. 

Or firom this sense of her duties^ shall we look 
abroad upon the public good^ the strength and stability 
of the nation? Who knows not the springs of an em- 
pire's prosperity lie in the domestic constitution^ and in 
well trained families ? Even one such family is a con- 
tribution to the majestic flow of a nation's greatness. 
Can such families exist without a woman's care^ and 
oversight, and wisdom ? Has it not grown into a pro- 
verb, that home has ever been the nursery of great 
men, and their mothers their instructresses ? It may 
be said as a general principle, that woman is not only 
the mother of the body, but of the character, of her 
children. To her is first entrusted the instruction 
of the mind, the cultivation of the heart, the formation 
of the life. Thought, feeling, will, imagination, virtue, 
religion, or the contrary moral tendencies. All germinate 
imder her fostering influence. " The greatest power in 
the moral world is that which a mother exercises over 
her young child." The decisive moment in education 
is the starting point. The dominant direction which is 
to determine the whole course of life, lies concealed in 
the flrst years of infancy; and these belong to the 
mother. 

One of the most hallowed, lovely, and beautiful 
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sights in our world is^ a wdman at home discharging 
in all the meekness of wisdom, the yarions duties 
of wife, mother, and mistress, with an order that no* 
thing is allowed to disturb ; a patience which nothing 
can exhaust ; an affection which is never ruffled ; and a 
perseverance that no difficulties can interrupt, nor any 
disappointments arrest : in short, such a scene as that 
described by the writer of the most exquisite chapter 
of the Proverbs. Eve in Paradise, in all her imtainted 
loveliness, by the side of Adam, propping the lily, 
training the vine, or directing the growth of the rose; 
shedding upon him, and receiving, reflected back from 
his noble countenance upon her happy spirit, such 
smiles as told in silent language, their perfect and 
conjoint bliss, was no doubt, a brighter image of per- 
fect virtue and undisturbed felicity ; but to me, a woman 
in our fallen world, guiding in piety, intelligence, and 
all matronly and motherly excellences, the circle of a 
home made happy chiefly by her influence, presents a 
scene little inferior in beauty, and far superior as a dis- 
play of virtue and intelligence, to that of which our first 
mother was the centre even in her original perfections. 
And it is fancy, and not reason and moral taste, that 
can revel in the mind's pictures of Eve in Paradise, 
and not feel'warmer admiration in the actual presence 
of such a woman as I have described. 

But it will, perhaps, be asked, whether I would 
shut up every married woman within the domestic 
circle, and, with the jealousy and authority of an 
oriental despot, confine her to her own home; or 
whether I would condemn and degrade her to mere 
household drudgery. I have, I think, protected my- 
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self already from this imputation^ by representing her 
as the companion^ counseUor^ and comforter of man. 
She shall, with my consent, never sink from the side 
of man, to be trampled under his feet. She shall not 
have one ray of her glory extinguished, nor be deprived 
of a single honour that belongs to her sex ; but to be 
the instructress of her children, the companion of her 
husband, and the queen consort of the domestic state, is 
no degradation ; and she only is degraded who thinks 
so. Still in connection with, though not in neglect of, 
this, let her give her influence upon society to the circle 
of her friends on all suitable occasions, and in all 
suitable places. Though the drawing-room is not the 
chief sphere of her influence, it is one of the circles in 
which she may move ; and albeit incessant parties of 
pleasure, and a constant round of entertainments, are 
not her mission, but oppose and hinder it ; yet she is 
occasionally to bestow that influence, which every wise 
and good woman exerts over the tone of morals and 
maimers, on the friends who may court her society. 
Woman is the grace, ornament, and charm of the social 
circle ; and when she carries into it habits that frown 
upon vice, that check folly and discountenance levity, 
she is a benefactress to the coimtry. And as to the 
various institutions of our age for the relief of sufiering 
humanity, the instruction of ignorance, and the spread 
of religion, we give her all the room and liberty for these 
things which are compatible with her duties to her own 
household. What prudent female would ask more, or 
what advocate of her rights would claim more ? Woman 
is always in her place where charity presides, except 
when her time and attention are demanded at home, for 
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those who are more immediately her charge. But I 
shall have much more to urge on this subject in a 
future chapter. 

But what shall I say of those women who claim on 
their own behalf^ or of their advocates who claim for 
them^ a participation in the labours^ occupations^ rights, 
and duties^ which have usually been considered as ex- 
clusively appertaining to men? There are those who 
would expunge the line of demarcation^ which nearly all 
nations have drawn^ between the duties and the occupa- 
tions of men and those of women. Christianity has 
provided a place for woman for which she is fitted^ and 
in which she shines ; but take her out of that place, and 
her lustre pales and sheds a feeble and sickly ray. Or 
to change ihe metaphor, woman is a plant, which in its 
own greenhouse seclusion will put forth all its brilliant 
colours and all its sweet perfume ; but remove it from 
the protection of its own floral home into the common 
garden and open field, where hardier flowers will grow 
and thrive, its beauty fades and its odour is diminished. 
Neither reason nor Christianify invites womia to the 
professor's chair, or conducts her to the bar, or makes 
her welcome to the pulpit, or admits her to the place 
of ordinary magistracy. Both exclude her, not indeed 
by positive and specific commands, but by general prin- 
ciples and spirit, alike from the violence and license 
of the camp, the debates of the senate, and the pleadings 
of the forum. And they bid her beware how she lays 
aside the delicacy of her sex, and listens to any doc- 
trines which claim new rights for her, and becomes the 
dupe of those who have put themselves forward as her 
advocates only to gain notoriety, or perhaps bread. 
They forbid us to hear her gentle voice in the popular 
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memUy ; and do not even suffer her to speak in the 
Church of Grod. They claim not for her the right 
of sufiQrage^ nor any immunity by which she may 
" usurp authority over the man." The Bible gives her 
her place of majesty and dignity in the domestic circle : 
that is the heart of her husband and the heart of her 
family. It is the female supremacy of that domain, 
where love^ tenderness, refinement, thought and feeling 
preside. " It is the privilege of making her husband 
happy and honoured, and her sons and daughters the 
ornaments of human society. It is the sphere of piety, 
prudence, diligence, in the domestic station, and a holy 
and devout life. It is the sphere that was occupied by 
Hannah, the mother of Samuel; by Elizabeth, the 
mother of John ; by Eunice, the mother of Timothy ; 
and by Mary, the mother of Jesus. It is the respect 
and esteem of mankind." It is, as Dr. Spring has said, 
that silent, unobserved, unobtrusive influence, by which 
she acoompUsbes more for her race, than many whose 
names occupy a broad space on the page of history. A 
woman who fills well the sphere assigned to her, as a 
wife, a mother, and a mistress; who trains up good 
citizens for the state, and good fathers and mothers 
of other fEimilies which are to spring from her own ; and 
so firom generation to generation in all but endless suc- 
cession, need not complain that her sphere of action and 
her power of influence are too limited for female ambition 
to aspire to. The mothers of the wise and the good are 
the benefactresses of their species. What would be 
gained to woman's comfort, respectability, or usefulness, 
or to the welfare of society, and how much would be 
lost to each, by withdrawing her from her own appro- 
priate sphere^ and introducing her to that for which she 
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has no adaptation? Who^ but a few wild visionaries, 
and rash speeulatists, and mistaken advocates of woman's 
rights, would take her from the home of her husband, 
of her children, and of her own heart, to wear out her 
strength, consume her time, and destroy her feminine 
excellence in committee-rooms, on platforms, and in 
mechanics' or philosophical institutions ? But may not 
woman, in every way in her power, benefit society by 
her talents and her influence? Certainly, in every 
legitimate way. Her sphere is clearly assigned to her 
by Providence; and only by very special and obvious 
calls should she be induced to leave it. Whatever breaks 
down the modest reserve, the domestic virtues, the per- 
suasive gentleness, of woman, is an injury done to the 
community. Woman can be spared from the lecturer's 
chair, the platform of general convocation, and the scene 
of public business ; but she cannot be spared from the 
hearth of her husband and the circle of her children. 
Substitutes can be found for her in the one, but not in 
the other. In the bosom of domestic privacy she fulfils 
with truest dignity and faithfulness the first and highest 
obligations of her sex. Monod's remarks on this sub- 
ject are so beautiful, appropriate, and just, that I shall 
be more than forgiven for the following quotation. 

^^Is not the humble sphere which we assign to 
woman, precisely 4;hat for which her whole being is 
pre-disposed and pre-constituted ? Her finer but more 
fi'agile conformation, the qxdcker pulsation of her heart, 
the more exquisite sensibility of her nerves, the delicacy 
of her organs, and even the softness of her features, all 
combine to make her what St. Peter so aptly designates 
^the weaker vessel,' and render her constitutionally 
unfit for incessant and weighty cares, for the duties 
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of the state, for the vigils of the cabinet, for all that 
which yields renown in the world. 

*' Again, are not the powers of her mind equally dis- 
tinct ? The question is sometimes started whether they 
are equal to those of man. They are neither equal nor 
unequal; they are different, being wisely adapted to 
another end. For the accomplishment of the work 
assigned to man, woman's faculties are inferior to his ; 
or rather she is not adapted to it. We speak of the 
general rule^ and not of exceptions. It must be con- 
ceded that^ by way of exception, there are among women 
some few whose intellects are adapted to the cares 
reserved, on principle^ to the other sex^ and that pecu- 
liar situations may arise in which women of ordinary 
capacities may be called upon to discharge the duties 
assigned to man, man in that case being a defaulter ; it 
must be seen, however, that these exceptions are clearly 
indicated by Ood, or called for by the interests of hu- 
manity. F6r, after all, in the mission of womao, 
humility is but the means, charity the end, to which 
all must be subservient. And why should not Ood, who 
has made exceptions of this nature in sacred history, do 
the same in ordinary life ? 

" Be this as it may, we leave exceptions to Grod, and 
to the conscience of the individual, and abstaining from 
aD irritating, personal, or contestable questions, will con- 
fine ourselves simply to the general rule. 

" OeneraUy speaking, enlarged views of politics and 
science, the bold flight of metaphysics, the sublimer con- 
ceptions of poetry, which bursting every shackle, soar in 
the boundless regions of thought and imagination, are 
not in the province of woman. 

" In that limited sphere, however, of which we are 
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Speakings limited in extent, but boundless in influence, 
within which, supported by Scripture, we exhort woman 
to confine her actions, she is endowed with faculties 
superior to those of man, or rather, she alone is adapted 
to it. Here she has her requital ; here she proves her- 
self mistress of the field; and employs those secret 
resources (which might be termed admirable, if they did 
not inspire a more tender sentiment both towards her 
and towards Ood, who has so richly endowed her); her 
practical survey, equally sure and rapid : her qxdck and 
Lxrate perception; her wonderful ^w^ of penetrating 
the heart, in a way unknown and impracticable to man ; 
her never-failing presence of mind and personal atten- 
tion on all occasions ; her constant though imperceptible 
vigilance; her numerous and fertile resources in the 
management of her domestic affairs; her ever ready 
access and willing audience to all who need her; her 
freedom of thought and action in the midst of the most 
agonising sufferings and accumulated embarrassments ; 
her elasticity (may I say her perseverance?) despite 
of feebleness : her exquisitely tender feelings ; her tact 
so practised, were it not instinctive ; her extreme per- 
fection in little things ; her dexterous industry in the 
work of her hands ; her incomparable skill in nursing 
the sick — ^in cheering a broken spirit — ^in re-awakening 
a sleeping conscience — ^in re-opening a heart that has 
long been closed — ^in fine, innumerable are the things 
which she accomplishes, and which man neither can 
discern nor effect, without the aid of her eye and hand.^' 
Milton has finely expressed the difference of the original 
pair: 

'' For contemplation he, and valour formed ; 
For BoftnesB shoi and aweet attractiye grace." 
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ind this difference^ by limiting their respective capaci- 
ties^ prescribes their separate duties and spheres of 
iction. 

Now look at woman's natural adaptation for her 
sphere. If the view here given of woman's mission be 
correct, we can in a moment perceive what is required 
to enable her to fulfil it. There must be^ what indeed 
there generally is pervading the sex, a consciousness 
of subordination, without any sense of degradation, or 
any wish that it was otherwise. Woman scarcely needs 
to be taught, that in the domestic economy, she is 
second, and not first, that '^ the man is the head of the 
woman." This is a law of nature written on the heart, 
and coincides exactly with the law of Gk>d written on 
the page of revelation. It is, first of all, an instinct, 
and then confirmed by reason. Without this law deeply 
engraven and constantly felt, as well as known, her 
situation would be endured as a slavery, and she would 
be constantly endeavouring to throw off the yoke. Her 
condition would be wretched, and she would make all 
wretched around her. With such a sense of oppression, 
or even of hardship, pressing upon the mind, no duty 
could be well performed, and the family would be a 
scene of domestic warfare. But she generally knows 
her place, and feels it her happiness as well as her duty 
to keep it. It is not necessity, but even choice, that 
produces a willing subjection. She is contented it should 
be so, for Grod has implanted the disposition in her 
nature. 

Then her gentleness is another part of her qualifica- 
tion for her duty. She should have, must have, really 
has, influence, power of impulsion, if not compulsion. 
Were she utterly powerless, she could do nothing. Her 
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influence, however, is a kind of passive power ; it is the 
power that draws, rather than drives, and commands by 
obeying. Her gentleness makes her strong. How 
winning are her smiles, how melting her tears, how 
insinuating her words I Woman loses her power when 
she parts from her gentleness. It is this very yielding- 
ness, like the bulrush lifting its head after the rush 
of water, to which it has bowed, that gives her a power 
to rise superior to the force of circumstances, which, 
if resistance were offered, would break all before them. 
She vanquishes by submission. How necessary is gentle- 
ness to the fulfilment of her mission, in handling the 
young and tender spirits of her chUdren, and training 
the first delicate shoots of their infantine dispositions ; 
and for directing the feelings of that one heart on which 
she depends for her happiness. There are many varieties 
of disposition in women, and they are of this sensitive, 
petulant, irritable, jealous, quick to feel and to resent ; 
but notwithstanding all this, and under all this, there is 
a gentleness of disposition which indicates this vocation 
as destined to influence and constrain by love. 

Tenderness is another of her characteristics. The 
former relates more to manner, this more to disposition ; 
that to habitual conduct, towards all persons and all 
cases, this to the occasional exercise of sympathy with 
distress. Tenderness is so characteristic of the female 
heart, than an unfeeling woman is considered a libel 
upon her sex. If compassion were driven out from 
every other habitation, it would find there its last retreat. 
Her heart is so made of tenderness, that she is ever in 
danger of being imposed upon by craft and falsehood. 
How suitable such a disposition for one who is to be the 
chief comforter of the domestic commonwealth : who is 
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to mollify the wounds of her husband's hearty and to 
heal the sorrows of her children ; whose ear is to listen 
to CTery tale of domestic woe^ and whose bosom is to be 
the lodging-place of all the family's grief ! 

Self-denial is no less necQ3sary for this domestic 
mission than anything I have yet mentioned. How 
much of ease^ comfort^ enjoyment^ must she surrender^ 
who has to consult her husband's comfort and will^ 
before her own : whose happiness is to consist^ in a great 
measure^ in making others happy : who has first to 
endure all that is connected with giving birth to her 
children^ and then all that is involved in nursings watch- 
ing, comforting, and training them ! One of the most 
striking instances in our world of endurance and self- 
denial, both as to the extent and the cheerfulness with 
which it is borne, is the busy, tender, and contented 
mother of a rising family. God has given the power, 
yet I sometimes wonder how she can exercise it. 

And then see her fortitude in this situation. In that 
courage which leads man to the cannon's mouth, to 
mount the breach, or to encounter some terrific danger 
of any other kind, she is inferior to man ; but in the 
fortitude manifested by enduring bodily suffering, the 
ills of poverty, the wasting influence of long-continued 
privations, the gloom of solitude, the bitterness of in- 
justice, the cruelty of neglect, the misery of oppression, 
is she not in all these as superior to man, as man is to 
her in all that appertains to brute force? On the 
subject of woman's fortitude and power of endurance, 
I will introduce, though it may be at some length, the 
most surprising instance of it perhaps on record, whether 
in inspired or uninspired history, and it will serve as an 
appropriate illustration of this part of the subject of the 
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chapter. The apostle John^ in his narrative of the 
events of the crucifixion of our Lord, says, with beauti- 
ful simplicity, and without a single comment, as if he 
could not hope, and would not attempt, to add to the 
grandeur of the incident^ " Now there stood by the cross 
of Jesus, his mother, and his mother's sister, Mary the 
wife of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene.'' That the 
other women should have been there is less wonderful, 
though even their presence at such a scene, (from which 
it would seem as if all the apostles had retired except 
John,) was indeed an instance of the fortitude of heroic 
love. But that his mother should have been there, not 
far off, but beside the cross, not prostrate in a swoon, or 
beating her breast, wringing her hands, tearing her hair, 
and shrieking in frantic grief, but standing, in silent, 
though pensive, anguish, to witness the horrors of cru- 
cifixion, so far surpassing those of any modem method 
of execution, the crucifixion of her son, and such a son ; 
O wondrous woman ! and act surpassing wonder ! To 
whatever length endurance may be carried by attendance 
at the sick-bed of a dying friend, how few of even female 
heroes could witness the execution of a husband, son, 
or brother. I have read of one, who when her lover 
was executed for high treason went in a mourning coach 
to witness the dreadful process ; and when the whole 
was closed by the severing that head which had leaned 
on her bosom, simply said, ^^ I follow thee," and sighing 
forth his name, fell back in the coach, and instantly 
expired. Here was a power of endurance carried to a 
point which nature could sustain no longer, and it sunk 
at length crushed beneath the intolerable burden of its 
grief. But behold the scene before us ; that mother, in 
the dignity and majesty of profound, yet composed 
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grief^ enduring to the end. Peter had denied his 
Master : the other disciples^ at the sight of the 
officers of justice and the soldiers^ amidst the deep 
shadows of Gethsemane^ had deserted Him^ and still 
kept at a distance from the scene of suffering and 
danger; but there^ standing by the cross^ were those 
dauntless, holy women, sustaining with wondrous forti- 
tude the sight of his dying agonies, and confessing their 
Lord in the hour of his deepest humiliation, in the 
absence of his Mends, and in the presence of his foes ; 
and there among them was his mother. I shall never 
wonder at anything that female fortitude, when upheld 
by Divine grace, can do, after it could stand in the 
person of Mary, at the foot of the cross, when Christ 
her Son and her Lord was suspended upon it. Nor 
shall I ever despair of the support of any woman in the 
hour and scene of her deepest woe, who is willing to be 
sustained, after I have beheld the mother of our Lord 
upheld in that unutterably awfiil situation. Painters 
and poets have not done justice to the dignity of this 
most honoured of all women. There is still existing a 
picture of Annibale Carracci, entitled " The three 
Marys,'' the subject of which is those holy women 
survejring the body of Christ after it was taken down 
from the cross. As a work of art it is inimitable, and 
does Ml justice to the painter's skill. But it does 
far less justice to the character of the mother of our 
Lord, than the apostle's description of her. In the 
painting, she is represented swooning over the dead 
body of Jesus, whose head reclines on her lap, while 
the other figures are represented in the attitude of pas- 
sionate grief. How different this to the dignified, 
majestic, and composed grief which stood beneath the 
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cross. So far must art ever fall beneath nature^ still 
lower below the wonders of ^race^ and most of all below 
such grace as was vouchsafed to the mother of our 
Lord. 

Let females study this pathetic and amazing scene^ 
and leam that the deepest love^ and the noblest grief^ 
are not that cdckly sensibility^ that emotional excita- 
bility^ which are too tender to bear the sight of suffer- 
in£^ : but instead of sinking with hysterical outcries, or 
«5ring with averted eyes from aionies, or swooxling 
at the sight of tears and bloody can control the feelings 
and brace the nerves^ to perform in the hour and 
scene of woe^ a part which none can perform except 
herself, or at any rate none can perform so well* Let 
yoimg women set out in life practising that discipline 
of their emotions, which without diminishing aught 
of that softness and tenderness of manner which are 
the most lovely characteristics of their sex, or robbing 
their hearts of those delicate sympathies and sensi- 
bilities which constitute the glory of woman's nature, 
wiU preserve their judgment from being enveloped in 
such a mist of feeling, and their will from being so 
enervated, as to make them incapable of resolution, and 
render them incompetent in times of their own sorrow 
and trial for any thing besides weeping over the calami- 
ties which they might otherwise remove, and to make 
them altogether unfit for those hardy services of mercy 
which the imseries of others will sometimes require at 
their hands. 

Arising out of this self-discipline, and as one beauti- 
ftd display of it, see woman when called to put forth her 
gentleness, her sympathy and her self-denial, in the 
hour of affliction, and the chamber of sickness. It has 
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aomewhere beautifully said^ that ''In sickness 
there is no hand like woman's hand^ no heart like 
woman's heart." A man's breast may swell with un- 
questionable sorrow, and apprehension may rend his 
mind; yet place him by the sick couch, and in the 
light, or I should rather say in the shadow, of the sad 
lamp by which it is watched; let him have to count 
over the long duU hours of night, and wait, alone and 
sleepless, the grey dawn struggling into the chamber 
of suffering ; let him be appointed to this ministry, even 
for the sake of the brother of his heart, or the father 
of his being, and his grosser nature, even when most 
perfect, wiU tire, his eye will close, and his spirit grow 
impatient of the dreary task ; and, though his love and 
anxiety remain undiminished, his mind will own to 
itself a creeping in of irresistible selfishness, which in- 
deed he may be ashamed of, and struggle to reject, but 
which, despite of all his efforts, will remain to charac- 
terise his nature, and prove in one respect, at least, the 
weakness of man. But see a mother, a sister, or a wife, 
in his place ! The woman feels no weariness, and has 
no thought of herself. In silence and in the depth 
of night, she bears up not only passively, but so far as 
the term, with the necessary qualification, may express 
our meaning, with delight. Her ear acquires a blind 
man's instinct, as firom time to time it catches the 
slightest stir, or whisper, or breath, of the now more 
than ever loved one, who lies under the hand of human 
affhction. Her step, as she moves in obedience to an 
impulse or signal, would not waken a mouse; if she 
speaks, her accents are a soft echo of natural harmony, 
most delicious to the sick man's ear, conveying all that 
sound can convey of pity, comfort, and devotion; and 
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thus, night after night, she tends him like a creature 
sent from a higher world, when all earthly watchfulness 
has failed ; her eye never winking, her mind never palled, 
her nature, which at all other times is weakness, now 
gaining a superhuman strength and magnanimity, her- 
self forgotten, and her sex alone predominant/' 

But as woman's mission is in an especial sense one 
of charity, love is, above all things, essential to its light 
performance. Here again, I will give a long quotation 
from Monod's beautiful work. 

" But in speaking of love, it is less the d^ree than 
the character which is of importance. Love, as we 
have before said, is the very essence of woman's ex- 
istence. But what love? Let her reflect, and she will 
find that it is precisely that love which predisposes her 
for the vocation of beneficence prescribed for her by the 
Scriptures. There are two kinds of love, love which 
receives, and love which gives. The former rejoices in 
the sentiment which it inspires, and the sacrifice it ob- 
tains; the second delights in the sentiment which it 
experiences, and the sacrifice which it makes. These 
two kinds of love seldom subsist apart, and woman 
knows them both. But is it too much to say, that in 
her the second predominates? and that her motto, 
borrowed from the spontaneous love of her Saviour, is^ 
' It is more blessed to give than to receive.' 

" To be loved ! This, we well know, is the joy of a 
woman's heart ; but alas, how often is the joy denied 
her ! Yet let her continue to love, to consecrate herself 
by love ; it is the exigency of her soul, the very law 
of her existence : a law which nothing can ever hinder 
her from obeying. 

^^ Man also is no stranger to this feeling ; he, too. 
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must love ; bat his is the love in which St. Paul sums 
up the obligations imposed upon the husband in conjugal 
life^ ' Husbands^ love your wives/ even as he sums up 
the duties of submission on the part of the wife: 
'Wives, obey your husbands/ But what we are treat- 
ing of here^ is not the obligation^ nor the faculty ; it is 
the inclination to love. 

'' Love^ it must be remembered^ is less spontaneous, 
less disinterested among men than among women. Less 
spontaneous; man is often obliged to conquer himself, 
in order to love ; woman need only listen to the dictates 
of her innate feelings. Hence, Scripture, which fre- 
quently commands the ' husband to love,^ abstains from 
giving this command to the wife, taking it for granted 
that nature herself would supply the injimction. 

" Moreover, the love of woman is more disinterested. 
Man loves woman more for his own sake than for hers ; 
woman, on the contrary, loves man less for her own 
sake than for his. Man because he is not sufficient in 
himself, loves that which has been given him of Ood ; 
woman, because she feels that she is needed, loves him 
to whom God has given her. If solitude weighs heavily 
upon man, it is because life has no charms for him when 
separated from his help meet; if woman dreads living 
alone, it is because life has lost its aim, while she has 
none to whom she can be ' a help meet.' Of her it 
may be said, if we may be permitted to make the com- 
parison, in the emphatic language of Scripture, ^We 
love her because she first loved us.' '' 

If such, then, be woman's mission (and who will 
deny or question it?) how immensely important it is 
that it should be well understood, and that she should 
be properly trained to perform it well. But is it 
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really understood^ and is education so conducted as to 
qualify woman for her mission? It requires little 
knowledge of modem society to answer these questions 
in the negative. 

Parents^ and especially mothers, ye who have daugh- 
ters^ to you appertains the serious^ and deliberate^ and 
praycrfiil consideration of this momentous and deeply 
interesting subject. Look upon those girls whom Pro- 
vidence has committed to your care^ and say to your- 
selves, " I very distinctly perceive, and as impressively 
feel, the impo^ce of the female character on account 
of its influence upon the well-being of society. And it 
is clear to me^ that woman^s is a domestic mission^ 
which is to affect society through the medium of family 
influence. As she fills up her place with wisdom and 
propriety, so will she promote the well-being of the 
community. Nor is it society only, but the Church 
of Christ, that is concerned in, and promoted by, the 
female character. Now, I have daughters, who must 
contribute their share of influence to the public weal or 
woe. How shall they be educated, so as best to fulfil 
their mission, should they be called to preside over the 
domestic economy ? It depends much upon me, whether 
they fail or succeed in this their mission.'^ These are 
appropriate, weighty, and necessary reflections, pecu- 
liarly belonging to mothers. To them, I say. In all 
your conduct never let these thoughts and views be 
long out of your minds. Look beyond the drawing- 
rooms of your friends, where your daughters aie to be 
sometimes seen, perhaps shown. Look higher than to 
get them married, even well married. Take into account 
their being well qualified to fulfil their mission. Set 
them before you as the future heads of a domestic 
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establishment, and prepare them to preside over it with 
dignity and efficiency. 

How much in modem education is calculated, if not 
intended, rather to prepare our females to dazzle in the 
circle of fashion and the ^ay party, than to shine in the 
retirement of home ! To polish the exterior by what 
are called accomplishments, seems to be more the object 
than to give a solid substratum of piety, intelligence, 
good sense, and social virtue. Never was a subject less 
understood than education. To store the memory with 
facts, or to cultivate the taste for music, singing, draw- 
ing, languages, and needle work, are the ultimatum with 
many. The use of the intellect in the way of deep 
reflection, sound judgment, accurate discrimination, is 
not taught as it should be ; while the direction of the 
willy the cultivation of the heart, and the formation 
of the character, are lamentably neglected. I ask 
not the sacrifice of anything that can add grace, 
elegance, and ornament, to the feminine character; but 
I do want inc(Mporated with this, more of what is 
masculine in knowledge and wisdom. I want to see 
woman educated not to be man^s plaything, but his 
companion. I want to see her invested with some- 
thing higher and better than fashionable littleness, 
elegant trifles, and fascinating airs. I want her 
to be fitted to hold fast her husband's heart by 
the esteem he bears for her judgment ; to inspire 
confidence and reverence in her children, and in that 
home where her influence is so potent, to train up 
men and women who shall add to the strength and 
glory of the nation. In this, let mothers be assisted by 
those to whom they entrust the education of their 
daughters when they pass from their hands. It is 
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melancholy to think of the inoompeteney of a large 
portion of those to whom the education of females is 
entrusted. How little has it ever occurred to many 
of them to inquire into woman's mission ; what is neces- 
sary to qualify her for it ; and how they shall aid her in 
obtaining tins fitness ! How rarely does it come within 
their comprehension that it is their duty^ and should be 
their study^ to impart not only knowledge^ but wisdom ; 
not only to train the performer^ the artist^ or the lin- 
guist^ but to lay the foundation for the character of the 
sincere Christian, the intelligent woman, the prudent 
wife, the judicious mother, the sagacious mistress, and 
the useful member of society ! 

And if there be no impropriety in turning aside for 
a few moments to address myself as well to fathers, I 
would say to them, study deeply, and ponder much the 
momentous importance of the domestic constitution. 
In the present age, how much has been said and written 
respecting improvements in society ; but never let it be 
forgotten that all radical improvement must commence 
in the homes and at the hearts of our families. The 
enquiries how best to cure existing evils, or to supply 
existing defects, which do not begin here, will be super- 
ficial in their nature, and unsatisfactory in their results. 
It is in the correct understanding of the nature of 
parental obligations, and the right discharge of the 
duties of man and wife towards each other and their 
children, that the chief restorative remedy for the dis- 
eases of a nation must be sought, as well as the best 
means of preserving its health. Institutions may be 
set up to aid or to supplement a father^s efforts, or to 
alter the nature or widen the sphere of woman's mis- 
sion ; and an artificial state of social life may be pro- 
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dnoed^ varnished and glittering with the showy devices 
of human wisdom^ but it will be found in the end, that 
the purposes of the God of nature, the Great Author 
of human society, cannot be frustrated; and that the 
parent must still be the educator of the child, and home 
the school for the formation of character. 

And here I would remind you of your privileges as 
Protestants, in having no intruder thrusting himself 
into your families, or exerting, without coming there, 
through the medium of the confessional, and firom 
behind the parentis chair, an influence greater than that 
of the parents, whether father or mother. A French 
writer thus depicts the homes of his country : ^' The 
question is about our family, that sacred asylum in 
which we all desire to seek the repose of the heart. 
We return, exhausted, to the domestic hearth ; but do 
we find there the repose we sigh for ? Let us not 
dissemble, but acknowledge to ourselves how things are. 
There is in our family a sad difference of sentiment, and 
the most serious of all. We may speak to our mothers, 
wives, and daughters, on any of the subjects which form 
the topics of conversation with indifferent persons, such 
as business or the news of the day ; but never on sub- 
jects that affect the heart, or moral life, such as eternity, 
religion, the soul, and God ! Choose, for instance, the 
moment when we naturally feel disposed to meditate 
with our family in common thought, some quiet evening, 
at the family table ; venture even there, in your own 
house, at your own fire-side, to say one word about 
these things : your mother sadly shakes her head ; your 
wife contradicts you ; your daughter by her very silence 
shews her disapprobation. They are on one side of the 
table, and you on the other, alone. One would think 
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that in the midst of them^ and opposite to you^ was 

seated an invisible personage to contradict whatever you 

\ may say/' This scene the author cannot forget. He 

» recurs to it once more : " You enter a house in the 

^ evenings and sit down at the family table : one thing 

will almost always strike you ; the mother and daughters 

n are together of one and the same opinion^ on one side^ 

whilst the father is on the other, and alone. What does 

this mean ? It means that there is some one man at 

his table whom you do not see, to contradict and give 

the lie to whatever the father may utter.''* 

Nor should yoimg females themselves be kept in 
ignorance of woman's mission. Their future destiny, 
as stated in the last chapter, fihould sometimes by a 
wise mother or an able governess, be set before them ; 
and they themselves reminded how much is necessary 
on their part, to prepare themselves for their future lot. 
They must be reminded that above and beyond accom- 
plishments, their character is to be formed ; which 
never can be done without their own aid. They must 

• " Priests, Women, and Families," by Micbelet. There are many 
opinions in this work, which I cannot for a moment be supposed to 
approve, but is not this view of the domestic economy in France too 
true ? Thus every domestic hearth is daily infested by the intrusion 
of one man, strangely styled the director, or spiritual guide ! The 
individual whom we are accustomed to regard as the head of the 
house, the father, is treated by the intruder as s cipher. In his 
absence, court is paid to the mother, the weaker vessel, and what 
seems to us as singular as it is melancholy, we are assured, the father 
is generally aware that these men are bringing up his children 
against himself ! A more fatal and shameful invasion of Gk>d's con- 
stitution has never been framed. It resembles the recorded origin of 
all evil. Here is the serpent once more beguiling Eve through his 
subtlety. This intruder on forbidden g^und must prove ' the canker- 
worm of many a gentle breast.'— ^fu2erfon*« Domeitie OmitihUion, 
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be earlj impressed^ not indeed in a waj to inflate their 
▼anity^ but to excite their ambition, to stimulate their 
enei^^^ and to direct their aim, that they have a 
mission on earth, for which it becomes them most 
anxioosly and most diligently to prepare themselves. 
My yoimg friends, let it be your constant aim, and at 
the same time your earnest prayer, that you may first 
of all thoroughly understand your mission, and then 
diligently prepare for it, and hereafter as successfully 
fulfil it. Look round and see what women commend 
themselves most to your judgment as worthy of imita- 
tion. You will see some, perhaps, in whom, as Monod 
says, reserve has degenerated into supineness ; activity 
into restlessness ; vigilance into curiosity ; tact into 
cunning ; penetration into censoriousness ; promptitude 
into levity ; fluency into loquacity ; grace into coquetry ; 
taste into fastidiousness; aptitude into presumption; 
influence into intrigue ; authority into domination ; and 
tenderness into morbid susceptibility ; some whose power 
of loving is converted into jealousy, and their desire 
of usefulness into obtrusiveness. From such turn away, 
as from e^iamples in which the best qualities are meta- 
morphosed into the worst. And equally avoid those 
whose whole aim seems to be to amuse and to be amused; 
whose vanity is predominant, even in matronly age : and 
who appear, in their taste for gaiety, company, and 
entertainments, to forget that they have any mission 
upon earth, except to flutter in a drawing-room, and to 
dazzle its guests. On the contrary, select for your 
models those who seem to be aware of woman's destiny 
and mission, as a help meet for man. 

If in closing a chapter, already too long, I may sug- 
gest a few things which, in preparing to fulfil well your 
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future mission^ it is of importance you should attend to, 
I would mention the following : 

Deeply ponder^ that character for life is usually formed 
I in youth. It is the golden season of life^ and to none 

more truly and eminently so than to the young woman. 
Her leisure, her freedom from care, and her protected 
situation, give her the opportunity for this, which it is 
her wisdom and her duty to consider, embrace, and 
improve. 

It is of immense consequence you should consider 
that whosoever may help you, and whatever appliances 
from without may be brought to bear upon your mind 
and heart, you must, to a considerable extent, be the 
constructor of your own character. Set out in life with 
a deep conviction of the momentous consequence of self- 
discipline. Let your mind, your heart, your conscience, 
be the chief object of your solicitude. 

Lay the basis of all your excellences in true religion, 
the religion of the heart, the religion of penitence, faith 
in Christ, love to God, a holy and heavenly mind. No 
character can be well-constructed, safe, complete, beauti- 
ful> or useful, without this. 

Cultivate those dispositions of mind which have 
especial reference to your future mission as the help 
meet for man. Improve your mind, and grow in intel- 
ligence by a thirst for knowledge; for how can an 
ignorant woman be a companion for a sensible man ? 
Cherish a thoughtful, reflective turn of mind. Look 
beneath the surface of things; beyond their present 
aspect to their future consequences. Be somewhat medi- 
tative, and learn to restrain your words and feelings, by 
a rigid self-control. Pay most anxious attention to your 
temper, and acquire as much as possible its perfect com- 
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mand. More women are rendered miserable^ and render 
others miserable^ by neglect of this^ than perhaps from 
any other cause whatever. Let meekness of disposition 
and gentleness of manner be a constant study. These 
are woman^s amiabilities^ which fit her for her future 
situation far better than the bold, imposing, and obtru- 
sive airs of those who mistake the secret of woman's 
influence. 

Contentment and patience ; self-denial and submis- 
sion ; humility and subordination ; prudence ^d dis- 
cretion, are all virtues, the seeds of which should be 
sown by you in early youth, that their rich ripe fruits 
might be gathered in future life. Benevolence of heart, 
and kindness of disposition, must be among your fore- 
most studies, the most prominent objects of your pur- 
suit and most laborious endeavours; for they are the 
virtues which in their maturity are to form matronly 
excellence, and constitute you the fit companion for a 
husband. 

Make accomplishments subordinate to more sub- 
stantial excellences. Let the former be to the latter 
only as the burnish of the gold, or the cutting of the 
diamond. And as matters of mental taste are to be less 
thought of than the state of the heart and the formation 
of moral character, so let especially bodily decorations 
be in low estimation compared with those of the mind. 

To prepare you to carry out the duties of your 
future mission with ease to yourself, with satisfaction to 
a husband, and comfort to a household, pay attention 
to the minor virtues, punctuality, love of order, and 
dispatch. These are all of immense importance, the 
want of them in the female head of a family, must 
necessarily fill the home with confusion, and the hearts 
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of its inmates with sadness. Set out in life with a deep 
conviction of the importance of habits^ and a constant 
recollection that habits for life are formed in youth : 
and that these habits^ if not acquired then^ are likely 
never to be. 

. Aim at universal excellence. Do little things well. 
Avoid with extreme dread a loose^ slovenly^ and careless 
way of doing anything proper to be done. 

Young Women, your whole future life will illustrate 
and confirm the truth and propriety of this advice^ 
either by the comfort and usefulness which will result 
firom your attending to it^ or by the miseries which you 
will endure yourself and inflict on others, if you allow 
it to sink into oblivion. It is in this way only you can 
fulfil, with effect, that which it has been the object 
of this chapter to set before you, Woman's mission in 
social life. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EARLY FIETT. 

PiU)yERBS viii^ 17. 

'' / lave them that lave me ; and those that seek me 

early shall find me^ 

How fascinating is nature in the second quarter 
of the year. Springs lovely^ animating spring, then 
sheds its reviving and gladdening smiles upon us. It is 
always a season of beauty. ^* For lo, the winter is past, 
the rain is over and gone ; the flowers appear on the 
earth ; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in the land.'^ Nature stands 
forth dressed in her garb of living green, decorated with 
the chaste colours and perfumed with the mild fragrance, 
of the violet, the primrose, and the cowslip. It is a 
season of joy as well as beauty ; recently recovered from 
the gloom of wintry months the earth smiles and is 
vocal with delight. The feathered songsters of the 
grove blend their notes with the lowing of the herds 
and the bleating of the flocks; and the harmony is 
completed by the joyfiil sounds of the husbandman and 
the gentle music of the breeze. But it is also a season 
of activity as well as of loveliness and delight, the torpor 
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produced by short days and cold nights is succeeded by 
^Imiversal motion. The farmer is busy in his fields^ the 
* florist in his greenhouse^ and the horticulturist in his 
garden^ for fiill well is it known and felt^ that a seedless 
spring must be followed by a fruitless autumn. Hope 
too adds radiance and delight to vernal scenes. The 
blade springing from the well-cultivated soil^ and the 
blossom on the well-pruned tree^ give the promise and 
prospect of the future crop. 

And what is youth but the vernal period of existence ; 
it is the season of beauty and of joy^ it should be the 
season of activity and of hope. It is then that the 
beauty of the human form is in all its untainted fresh- 
ness^ and the spirits of our animal nature are in all their 
unchecked vigour. And it is then that all the energies 
of the soul should be put forth in the way of self-im- 
provement, to awaken the hopes, not only of their 
possessor, but of every observer. Do, my young friends, 
thus look abroad upon the field of nature ; not only to 
poetize, but to moralize; not only to admire, but to 
imitate ; not only to feel the throb of pleasure and the 
thrill of delight, but to learn lessons of wisdom, and col- 
lect motives for self-improvement. You are, indeed you 
you are, passing through the spring of your life ; and as 
in nature, so in your existence, there can be but one 
spring ; and in each case, it is the spring that will give 
the character to the seasons that follow it. It is then 
the seeds of intelligence, of prudence, of virtue, of piety, 
must be sown, or there will be no produce in the after- 
periods of your history. A seedless spring must here 
also be followed by a fruitless autumn, and a destitute, 
dreary, and cheerless winter, and for this reason this 
chapter is devoted to the enforcement of early piety. 
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Your first concern^ and deep indeed should that con- 
oem be^ is^ of course^ to understand the nature of real * 
religion. This is of momentous importance. No lan- 
guage can exaggerate it. There can be no hyperbole 
here. Upon a right understanding of this subject is 
suspended your happiness for eternity. Ponder that 
word eternity^ and think of the millions of millions 
of ages^ passing comprehension^ it includes ; all to be 
filled with torment or bliss^ according as you understand 
and practise^ or mistake the nature and neglect the 
claims of true religion. Should not this awaken solici- 
tude of the deepest kind? What should increase the 
concern of your mind to intense solicitude^ and almost 
to distress^ is^ that both our Lord and his apostles^ by 
what they have said^ lead us to believe that mistakes 
on this subject are very common and very destructive, 
as you may learn by consulting the following passages 
of Holy Scripture : Matt, vii, 13-28 ; 1 Cor. xiii ; 2 
Cor. xiii, 5-7; Gral. iv, 11-18; vi, 3-5. 

To guard against mistakes, go to the right source 
of information ; consult the only infallible oracle, the 
Word of God. You have the Bible in your hand; 
search that, search it yourselves for yourselves. Do not 
be satisfied with merely consulting men^s works, but 
consult Grod's own Word. All churches, whatever they 
may boast, may err, have erred, and have no authority 
or ability to settle this matter for you. Creeds and 
catechisms, prayer-books and missals, formularies and 
confessions, are none of them pure truth : this is true 
only of the Bible. The Bible, the Bible alone, is the 
religion of Christians. Not that I would have you 
reject the help of other things, but only their authority. 
An humble, docile mind will be thankful for human aid 
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in- the great business of religion. There is a medium 
between despising assistance and so depending upon it 
as to cast off all self-inquiry. The pert and flippant 
self-sufficiency which would lead a young woman to 
neglect^ or even to despise^ the judgment of those whose 
calling it is to teach the Word of God^ and who have 
studied it more closely than it is possible she can have 
done^ is no proof of that humility which is one of the 
brightest ornaments of her sex. I do not^ therefore^ 
teach young females to think lightly of the assistance 
rendered by ministers and books^ in the momentous 
concerns of religion ; but simply remind them of their 
duty to search for themselves the Scriptures, by whose 
authority all books and all ministers are to be tried. 

Before I dwell on this source of information, as to the 
nature of religion, I may just remark that there are one or 
two things which must of necessity characterise religion. 
Since it has, first of all and chiefly, to do with God^ and 
since Grod can and does regard, search, and judge the 
iieart, its true seat must be the heart. It is not a 
mere outward thing, a round of ceremonies, or a course 
of unintelligent action. The soul must be religious; 
the whole inner self, the intellect, the will, the affec- 
tions, the conscience, must be under the influence 
of piety. Mark this; there must be thought, choice, 
affection, and conscientiousness. Again; whatever be 
true religion, it must primarily relate to God, and must 
of necessity be a right state of mind and heart towards 
him. It must also be to its possessor a very serious, 
solemn, important matter; it supposes great concern for 
it as an affair of salvation, eternity, heaven. It must 
produce a character very different from that of the 
person who is not living under its influence. It is too 
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great a matter to leave no mark^ to produce no imprea* 
sion^ to fonn no peculiarity. So that we may be sure 
where it lives properly in the hearty it will develope 
itself visibly in the outward character. 

With these ideas^ which are at once obvious, instruc- 
tive, and impressive, let us open the New Testament 
and see what descriptions of religion we find there ; and 
I beg your very closest attention to them, as in the 
presence of God, and the prospect of eternity. The 
apostle Paul, in setting forth the subject and substance 
of his ministry^ describes it thus, '^ Testifying both to 
the Jews, and also to the Greeks, repentance towards 
Gk)d, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.^' This then 
is true religion, repentance and faith. If we turn to 
the gospel by John, we read thus, '^ But as many as 
received him, to them gave He power to become the 
sons of God, even to them that believe on his name : 
which were bom, not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.^' This is 
also repeated, ''Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, except a man be bom of water and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.^^ 
This is religion, a new spiritual birth; or in other 
words an entire spiritual renovation of our fallen and 
corrupt nature. Then again we may quote the apos- 
tle^s words in that beautiful chapter on charity, ''And 
now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but 
the greatest of these is charity.'' These also con- 
stitute religion, faith, hope, and love. Similar to this 
is his language in his epistle to the Galatians, "For 
in Jesus Christ neither circumd^on availeth any thing, 
nor uncircumcision ; but faith which worketh by love.'' 
This is an immensely important passage, as showing 
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that no outward ceremonial observance or church rela- 
tionship constitute religion ; but a true simple faith in 
Christ for salvation ; producing love to God, to man, to 
holiness. This accords with what our Lord said, " Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with aU thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with aU thy mind. This is the 
first and great commandment. And the second is like 
unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On 
these two commandments hang aU the law and the pro- 
phets.^^ Then again, the apostle said, "For the grace 
of God that bringeth salvation, hath appeared to all 
men, teaching us that, denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously and godly, 
in this present world; looking for that blessed hope, 
and the glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ ; who gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and piirify unto him- 
self a peculiar people, zealou8*of good works.^^ 

Observe then from these passages what is religion, 
and it« usual order. True conviction of sin ; deep solici- 
tude about pardon and salvation; confession of sin, with- 
out defence, excuse, or palliation ; genuine repentance ; 
self-renunciation ; faith in Christ, or a simple reliance 
on him for salvation ; the new birth, or an entire change 
of our corrupt nature ; love to God, leading to obedience 
of his commands, and a holy life ; a serious observance 
of all the ordinances of religion, including baptism and 
the Lord^s supper. Are these things so? Is this the 
description of religion given us in the New Testament ? 
Who will pretend to deny it? Search for yourselves ! 
You will see at once how this answers to the general 
description of it previously given, as a thing of the heart, 
a right state of mind towards God, a matter of deep 
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concern to the mind that possesses it^ and making an 
obvious distinction between her who has it and her who 
has it not. 

You are in danger^ my young friends^ from the 
female temperament^ from your sensibility^ susceptibility 
and imaginativeness^ of having your minds led astray on 
the subject of religion^ and of considering it rather as a 
matter of feeling than of principle^ as belonging rather 
to the emotions than to the judgment and the wUl. 
You are liable to be seduced from the truth by appeals 
to the senses and the imagination^ as the spurious reli- 
gion of the present day abounds with them. But I 
again say^ search the New Testament and judge for 
yourselves^ and say what do you find there about taste- 
ful architecture^ gorgeous ceremonies^ splendid dresses^ 
sacerdotal power^ sacred days^ either of fasting or festi- 
vity, church authority, or even the prevalence of devo- 
tional observances over moral duties. What you find 
everywhere is faith, love, peace, hope, holiness : a reli- 
gion of which devotion is indeed an element, but only 
one out of many ; being ever associated with self-govern- 
ment, conscientiousness, social excellence, and charity. 
Nor is the religion of the New Testament merely that 
state of mind which is moved by a pathetic sermon, 
which melts at the Lord's supper, or is excited by the 
appeals of a missionary meeting. Religion has to do, I 
know, with our whole nature, and therefore with its 
emotional part ; but then, the degree of sensibility so 
much depends upon physical constitution, that a sense 
of excitement during reUgious ordinances is far less to 
be depended upon as a test of personal godliness, than 
rigid self-government, resolute will in the way of right- 
eousness, and tender conscientiousness, exercised in 
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obedifflice to the Divine anthority^ and under a con- 
straining sense of the love of Christ. None are more 
in danger, therefore, of self-delusion on this subject, 
than yonrselTcs. 

I may now lay before you the obligations you are 
under to possess, and ever to cultivate and act under the 
influence of, such a religion as this. I say obligations. 
This word is stem and hard, but not too much so. The 
subject is pressed upon your judgment, heart, will, and 
consdenoe, by all the weight and power of a Divine 
authority. Religion is not one of those matters which 
are submitted to your option, for which if you have a 
taste, well : and if not, still welL Nor are you left to 
form your own religion, and to select for yourself the 
form in which you will please God and find your way to 
heaven. This is the dangerous delusion of many in the 
present day. It is all well enough, they think, to be 
religious after some fashion; but each must adopt 
his own way of serving Grod. Upon this principle of 
resolving it all into taste, the person of no religion 
if his taste be that way, is on nearly the same footing 
as he whose religion is simply according to his own 
liking. The truth must be told, and told plainly too ; 
that there is but one religion, and that is the religion 
of the Bible. To be pious at all, we must be pious in 
God's way. It would be a strange thing if, when a 
master had given strict and explicit written orders to a 
servant how he should be served, the servant should 
choose his own way of obedience, and set aside the di- 
rections he had received. In all honesty, therefore, I 
must tell you at once, harsh as the declaration may seem, 
that without religion, and without the religion of the 
Bible too, you will perish everlastingly. There is no 
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way to heaven but by the religion of the Bible. " He 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life : and he 
that believeth not the Son shall not see life : but the 
wrath of God abideth on him/^ These are awfiil words, 
they roll like thunder, and flash like lightning, not 
firom Sinai, but from Calvary, and they should be 
pondered by all who hear or read them. 

The obligations to a life of religion arise out of the 
relations in which you. stand to God. He is your 
Creator, Preserver, and Benefactor: and you are hi» 
creatures, his dependents, and his beneficiaries. You 
£eel, my young friends, your obligations to your parents, 
arising out of your relation to them. As a child, you 
feel bound to love, and serve, and please them. What, 
and not feel your relation to Grod, which is a thousand 
times more dose than that of your connection with 
them.? Tea^ you sustain an individual relationship to 
QoA. Do yon consider this ? Have you considered it ? 
Have you ever yet, in devout seriousness, said, '^ What, 
and where, is Gt)d my maker? What do I owe him, 
and how should I conduct myself towards him ?" Is 
Gk)d the only relation you should leave out of consider- 
ation and forget? Did you ever yet in all your life 
devoutly ponder this ijelationship to God, and the claims 
which it brings? Why, if he had never commanded 
yoa to knre and serve him, you ought to do so, on 
account of this relationship. But he has commanded 
it. Your Bible is his demand upon you. It is God^s 
voice,, enjoining you to be truly, and constantly, and 
consistently religious. It is his formal, explicit, fre- 
quently and solemnly repeated daim. Its injunctions 
command, its invitations allure, its promises encourage, 
its threatenings warn, its judgments alarm you, to be 
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truly pious. It is given to teach you what religion is^ 
how it is to be practised^ and how it will be rewarded. 

And then this is all addressed to you. Religion is 
not merely the concern of the middle-aged and the old^ 
but of the young ; not of the other sex only, but of yours. 
Indeed it has ever flourished more among persons of 
your sex and age than among any other class. To im- 
agine it is only the business of old age and a. death-bed, 
is an insult both to it and God. Ought he not to have 
the first and the best of our days? Should he be put 
off with the dregs of life ? Will you dare entertain such 
an idea as offering those dying remains of existence, that 
are of no service for any thing else, the refuse of sin, 
^tan, and the world? Does not your fear tremble at 
such a thought, and your generosity scorn it, and your 
sense of gratitude recoil froia it ? 

Seriously attend to the foUowing motives by which 
early piety may be enforced upon you. Alas, that you 
should need them I Think of its being told to the 
angels in heaven, that mortals upon earth need to be 
urged by inducements to love, serve, and glorify that 
God, whose service is felt to be their bliss, their honour, 
and their reward. However, you do need them, and 
they are at hand. 

There are motives which apply to you in common 
with the other sex. Such, for instance, as the nature 
of religion itself. What for dignity, for happiness, for 
honour, can be compared with it ? What constituted the 
glory of unfallen woman in Paradise ? Religion. It was 
her piety towards God that invested Eve, before she had 
spoiled the beauty of her soul, with her brightest charms. 
Conceive of her, bending in lowly reverence, in ardent 
affection, and with inexpressible gratitude, before the 
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throne of Grod ; passing with holy dread and averted eye 
the tree of knowlege^ to feed upon the firoit which grew 
upon Uie tree of life^ and to hold communion with her 
husband in that sacramental type and pledge of immor- 
tality. Not a thought^ feelings or volition^ was then in 
opposition to Ood. She heard his voice in the garden^ 
and hasted to meet him. Now religion is intended to 
bring you back as near to that state as our fallen nature 
in this sinful world will admit of. Yes^ religion was the 
repose of her happy and holy spirit^ of which the fall 
deprived her ; and which it is the design of the whole 
scheme of redemption to restore to her daughters as weU 
as to her sons. True^ your religion must have some in- 
gredients which hers before her lapse had not : but in 
so far as it consists in the service of Grod^ it is the same 
in substance. Look up into heaven^ and what constitutes 
the felicity and glory of the blessed inhabitants of that 
happy world ? Is not religion the beauty of every spirit 
made perfect^ the ephod in which every seraph ministers 
before the throne of the Eternal ? But to judge of the 
real dignity^ honour^ and felicity^ of true religion^ hear 
what our Divine Lord said. On one occasion, " A cer- 
tain woman of the company lifted up her voice and said 
unto him, Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the 
paps which thou hast sucked.^^ And who does not admit 
the justice of addressing this congratulation to that 
distinguished woman, to whom was granted the honour 
of being the mother of the Saviour of the world? 
What woman on earth would not have esteemed such an 
honour infinitely higher than to have been the queen 
of the whole earth? And yet what was the reply of 
Christ? ''Yea, rather, blessed are they that hear the 
Word of Grod, and keep it.'' Yea, she is to be con- 
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gratulated : but still higher is the honour of being a 
child of God by true piety, than the honour of being 
the mother of Christ without it/^ Beautiful is the 
language of Quesnel, the pious Jansenist, on this passage, 
" The Holy Virgin is not blessed in having borne Christ, 
on any other account ; but only because he, being much 
more holy than the holiest of saints, made her worthy 
to be his mother, by sanctifying her. Christ does not 
blame the woman for praising his mother, but he com- 
pletes it by intimating that her blessedness proceeded 
from her having borne the Son of Grod in her heart, 
even before she bare him in her womh.'^ In other 
words he declares her honour as a woman would have 
been of no account to her, but for her religion as a 
saint.* 

Is it possible, my young female firiends, to find a 
richer, loftier commendation of the dignity and felicity 
cyf true religion than this, which places those who possess 
it above the honour of giving birth to the humanity of 
Christ? I ask you most intently to ponder this passage 
of the gospel history. 

In common with the other sex, you also are liable to 
the stroke of death, and therefore youth may be the 

* Conld any langtisgB ai our Lord have tended more effectually to 
rebnke the preposterous and blaspbemons honours which are paid to 
the Virgin by the Papists? It would seem that, foreseeing all that 
the church of Rome has accumulated of error and impiety in this 
way, he had determined in the most effectual and impressiye manner 
to furnish the antidote and refutation in this impressive language. 
Let any one study the spirit of this reply of Christ to the congratu- 
lation of the woman that blessed his mother, and say if it is not the 
most convincing answer which could be given to the dreadful system 
of Mariolatry, which prevails so extensively in that corrupt and 
apostate church. 
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only time given you to attend to this high concern ; so 
that if neglected then, it may be neglected for ever. 
In the pathetic and poetical language of Job it is said, 
'^Man Cometh forth like a flower and is cut down.'' 
How impressive this figure of the frailty of humanity. 
Man is not like the cedar of Lebanon, or the oak of the 
forest, which defies and outlives the storms of centuries ; 
no, nor the shrub of the mountain side ; or even the 
flower, watched by the gardener's care and protected 
by the green-house from the frost and hail, the storm 
and rain, but the flower exposed to the force of the 
elements, and the vicissitudes of the weather, soon and 
easily destroyed by adverse influences. Such is humano- 
ity, tender, frail^ and fragile. How often have we seen 
some lovely flower in our garden, prepared by nature to 
live in full-blown beauty through a long summer, sud- 
denly pierced by the arrows of frost, just when its bud 
was bursting and opening its beauties to the sun and the 
eyes of the beholder, and then drooping its head upon 
its stalk, and gradually withering away. So also have 
we often seen an amiable girl, apparently destined to 
live long upon earth, smitten by consumption, at a time 
when all her powers of body and of mind were developing 
into womanhood, and then wasting away by incurable 
disease, till death closed the scene and left us weeping 
over the lovely flower cut down in spring. What 
multitudes of such faded, withering flowers do we see 
every year. Could we from some high place in the air 
look down into all the chambers of sickness only of one 
town, how many estimable young females should we see 
sinking under disease, amidst the tears of parents 
sorrowfully beholding their pride and hope thus incurably 
diseased ; and others amidst the anguish of heart-stricken 
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lovers thus witnessing the flower cut down just when 
they expected to transplant it into their own garden of 
domestic delights. Oh painful reverse^ to sigh out the 
last adieu at such a time and under such circumstances ; 
to put on the shroud instead of the bridal attire ; to go 
down to the tomb instead of taking possession of the 
elegantly furnished house ; and be gathered to the ^' con- 
gregation of the dead/' instead of going into the gay 
circle of the living ! Does this never happen ? Alas, ye 
mourners, your sighs and tears answer in the affirmative. 
Yes, and you, my young Mends, may add to the num- 
ber. Would you die without religion ? No, you answer, 
not for a thousand worlds. Then why live another 
hour without it ? To have it in a dying hour, you must 
seek it in living ones. Few find it on the bed of 
death. With religion shedding its lustre on the tomb, 
and pouring its consolations into your bosom ; with the 
attractions of heaven drawing up your soul to its glories ; 
with a hope full of immortality surveying the mansions 
of the just men made perfect; you will be able to turn 
away firom earth when it is holding out its brightest 
scenes to your view, and scarcely cast one longing linger- 
ing look behind.* 

But should you live, as in all probability you will, 
still if you neglect religion in youth, you will most 
likely neglect it for ever. There is nothing more likely 
to perpetuate itself than neglect, in every case and in 
reference to every thing. Procrastination grows, like 
other things, with indulgence. Nothing in all the world 
requires prompt decision so much as religion. Nothing 



r* The author here inserted from " The Flower Faded, ** an account 
of Martha , to which the reader is referred. — Ed.\ 
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is more likely to be postponed for ever, if postponed 
from the present moment. I have no doubt you intend 
to be pious. You would shudder at the idea of deliber- 
ately purposing and determining to abandon reUgion for 
ever. It would appear to you the height of impiety, a 
species of blasphemy, to say, " I will never become a 
Christian.^' Yes, and it is thus that Satan would cheat 
you out of your salvation. He will allow you to be 
as solemn, and serious, and even sincere, in your inten- 
tions, as you please, to be religious at some future time, 
if he can persuade you to put it off from the present 
moment " to a more convenient season.'^ But you must 
be told that not one in a .thousand of those who go 
through the period of youth amidst evangelical advan- 
tages of religion, and with a deliberate postponement 
of the matter to futurity, ever fulfil their purposes. 
Those who come to womanhood, and collect around 
them the cares and anxieties of a wife, a mother, and a 
mistress, without religion, rarely ever find leisure or 
inclination for it in such circumstances. 

But I now go on to dwell on some motives and 
persuasives to early piety, which appertain with greater 
force to your sex than to the other ; or at any rate to 
a large proportion of it. Consider then your natural 
temperament. There can be no doubt that though 
religion is not exclusively, nor principally, it is partially, 
a matter of emotion. In many affairs of human con- 
duct we are moved to action partly by our feelings, even 
before the • decisions of the judgment are made and 
deliberated upon. The head should always move and 
lead the heart, but oftentimes the heart rouses and moves 
the head. The feelings are excited even when the judg- 
ment is only half-awake and informed. This is no 
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doubt the case in religion. Your quick sensibility, 
your soft nature^ your tender hearty your great imagin- 
ativeness^ render you naturally susceptible of pious 
impressions. Religion contains not only much that is 
«tem^ bold, sublime; much that is truly logical^ and 
truly philosophical^ which addresses itself to the judg- 
ment ; but much that is pathetic^ tender^ and touching^ 
which appeals to the heart. You are easily moved to fear, 
and therefore the terrors of the Divine law have greater 
power to cause you to tremble. You are readily excited 
to pity, sorrow, and love ; and therefore the gospel, that 
wondrous mixture of suflPering^ grief, and mercy, power- 
fully stirs up your tender emotions and calls into 
exercise your gentle affections. I do not forget that^ 
you partake of the common corruption of our nature, 
and that you also need the grace of the Holy Spirit for 
your conversion: but still I contend, that so far as 
natural advanti^es are to be taken into consideration^ 
the very temperament of your minds is in your favour. 
Hence it is that so many more women are truly pious 
than men. It is not that the gospel is unworthy the 
more robust intellect of the other sex ; but that it falls 
in more with the softer nature of yours. In most things 
the God of grace seems to follow the order established 
by the Gk>d of nature. 

I may mention in reference to many of you, your 
sheltered condition at home, and the protection you 
there enjoy. Your brothers must go out into the world, 
encounter its temptations, and be exposed to its moral 
dangers. While they are in peril of making shipwreck 
of faith and a good conscience on the troubled ocean of 
human life; you are in the quiet haven of a pleasant 
domicile. Or, to change the metaphor, you are nestling 
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under cov^ of a mother^s wing ; while they are left in 
all their inexperience and moral feebleness to the attacks 
of birds of prey. 

Besides this^ at home you enjoy^ if the children oi 
the godly^ many religious advantages. There^ you 
are called to join in offering the morning and evening 
sacrifice at the altar of family devotion. There^ you 
regularly accompany your parents to the house of God ; 
keep holy the Sabbath ; and enjoy the other ordinances 
of social worship. There you are guarded from the 
withering influence of evil companionship. How favour- 
able is all this to the cultivation of piety ! Should your 
heart be inclined to serve the Lord^ you have not to en- 
counter the jeers of scofi&ng associates^ the poisoned 
arrows of infidel wit^ or the sharp spear of profane 
humour. No heroic or martyr-like moral courage is 
requisite to enable you to persevere in a religious course, 
as is sometimes the case with your brothers; on the 
contrary, every advantage will be afforded you ; every 
stone will be gathered out of your path. 

Nor is this all, for independently of parental vigi- 
lance and home-protection, your sex is less exposed to 
the assaults of those temptations which, assailing young 
men, and conquering the virtue of so many, harden 
their hearts against the impressions of religion. A keen 
sense of female decorum has thrown a covering over you. 
By common consent, a vicious woman is a more vicious 
character than a profligate man, and hence is a more rare 
one. The prodigal son is, alas, no unfrequent character, 
but the profligate daughter does not often occur. A 
tenth part of the criminality which some men commit 
and yet retain their place in society, would banish a 
woman from it for ever. It is the high sense of female 
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honour, the moral delicacy, the fastidious modesty, 
which are at once your glory and your protection. But 
then this very circumstance increases your responsibility. 
You are not hardened by crime into insensibility ; nor 
confirmed in guilty habits by repeated acts of sin ; nor 
petrified by infidelity into a stone-like indifiference to 
religious impressions. Your moral susceptibilities are 
not so blunted by long continued vicious courses as to 
leave no avenue to your hearts open for the voice of 
warning. 

And then consider one thing more, your leisure. I 
now speak of females living at home with their parents, 
and not necessitated to earn their own support by their 
own labour. Your time, except that which is put under 
requisition by a judicious mother, for her assistance in 
household matters, is all your own. Your brothers, 
whether at home or abroad, must of necessity be much 
engaged in business. Their time is scarcely at their own 
command : and too often this is felt, or at any rate 
pleaded, as an excuse for neglecting the claims of religion 
and the salvation of the soul. You have no such excuse. 
Your time is so much at command that you can walk, 
or read, or work, or visit at will. You have so much 
leisure, that to get rid of time, which sometimes hangs 
heavy on your hand, some of you I fear squander hours 
every day upon useless labours of fancy and taste. You, 
of all persons in our world, can with the least truth say 
you have no time to think of eternity, no opportunity 
to seek for salvation. Is it possible you should overlook 
your present happy freedom from solicitude of almost 
every kind ? You will perhaps at once think of the 
apostle^s words : " There is a difference between a wife and 
a virgin : the unmarried woman careth for the things of 
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the Lord^ that she may be holy both in body and in 
spirit : bat she that is married careth for the things of 
the worlds how she may please her husband/^ How much 
of instruction^ warnings and advice^ is there in these few 
words. The apostle did not intend to say that all 
unmarried females actually do^ alas^ we know that too 
many of them do not^ care to please the Lord : but his 
meaning is that in the absence of all the solicitudes 
of a wife^ a mother^ and the mistress of a house^ they 
have most opportunity to attend to the things that 
belong to the soul. Ah^ young women^ you can perhaps 
form some idea of what awaits you by seeing what has 
come upon the head^ the hearty and the hands of your 
mother. With the most judicious domestic arrangements 
and a mind happUy freed from excessive care and trou- 
blous thoughts^ how incessant are her cares^ how ex- 
hausting of time^ strength^ and spirits^ are her duties ! 
She has no resting hours^ no holiday seasons^ no sabbath 
leisure : but care^ incessant care^ is often her lot. Is 
this the time^ and are these the circumstances to which 
you would postpone the consideration of the high concern 
of religion ? Is it amidst such distractions of thought^ 
and such perturbation of feelings and such occupancy 
of time^ you would begin the momentous pursuit of 
salvation^ and the sacred duties of religion ? Why the 
real^ yea the established and eminent^ Christian woman 
finds it as much as she can do to keep alive her piety 
amidst so many perplexities and demands. And will 
you begin it then ? These remarks apply to all^ even 
to those who have servants at command^ but especi- 
ally to those who have no such help. Females of the 
labouring class^ how with a mother^s duties will you be 
able to commence a religious life^ with your unshared 

Vol. 4 I 
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and unalleviated anxieties? Oh. let me say with an 
emphasis borrowed from what I Lve witnesid myself, 
" Remember your Creator in the days of your youth.'* 
Halcyon season^ did you but know it ! Improve it while 
it lasts. 

Dwells my female friends^ upon the rich advantages 
placed by the order of Providence within your reach. 
Their practical value and tendency are evident in their 
results. How else shall we account fornt that so much 
larger a number of the disciples of Christ is found among 
your sex than among the other ? It is not^ I repeat^ that 
religion^ as some say, better suits the weaker intellect. 
This is a double insult, first of all to religion itself, as 
if it were adapted only to imbecility, and to you, as 
if that imbecility were yours. The circumstances I have 
just stated will account for it, without supposing either 
that your minds or the proo& of revealed religion are 
weak. Religion, which is the glory of an archangel, 
and the very image of God, can never be below the 
dignity of man, or unworthy the attention of the 
mightiest intellect. K religion depended upon authority, 
a thousand times more of lofty intellect has been arrayed 
on the side of Christianity than has been marshalled 
againrtit. In addition to the circumstances mentioned 
above to account for the prevalence of piety among 
your sex, I might remark that it would seem as if Grod 
had intended it for the greater humiliation of Satan, 
that as he triumphed over man by woman, so God 
would triumph over him by woman ; that as she was the 
instrument of his success in the fall, she should be the 
instrument of his humiliation in redemption ; that she 
who was the first to come under his yoke should be the 
most eager to throw it off, and thus his trophy be 
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snatohed from his hand^ and his boast be rendered 
nugatory^ by the power of Him who came to bruise the 
serpent's head^ and to destroy the works of the devil. 
But there is another mark of the wisdom of God in this 
arrangement^ which is that as religion is so momentous 
to the interests of society and the welfare of immortal 
souls, that sex should be most inclined to it to which 
is consigned the first formation of the human character. 

I will now set before you the benefits which will 
accrue to you from early piety. 

Are the blessings of religion itself nothing? Recollect, 
piety is not merely the performance of duties, but also 
the enjoyment of benefits. This is too much forgotten, 
and the whole business of a holy life is regarded by 
many in something of the light of penance ; or at any 
rate of a service somewhat rigid and severe. If it were 
80, it would still be our wisdom to attend to it, since it 
is the only thing that can prepare us for heaven and 
eternity. That it is service, is very true ; but it is also 
a state of privilege. It is the service, not of a slave, but 
of a child ; and with the duties of a child, it brings also 
the privileges of a child. Dwell upon that one thought, 
a child of Gk>d ! Can you conceive of anything higher, 
greater, nobler ? Does an angel stand in any higher 
relation to Grod ? To be able to say in the fullest, 
richest sense of the language, '^ Our Father which art in 
heaven :" to be an object of the love, care, interest, of 
the one Infinite Being : to be interested in all the pri- 
vileges of the divine, redeemed, and heavenly family I 
O, my young firiends, is this nothing ? Is it not every- 
thing ? Many of you are orphans, and is it not blissful 
to say, " When my father and my mother forsake me, 
then the Lord will take me up?'' Is it not a blessed 
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thing to have Him for the guide of your youth ? Hear 
what Gt)d says^ '^ Wherefore^ come out from among them^ 
and I will be a father to you^ and ye shall be my sons 
and my daughters^ saith the Lord Almighty/^ O^ hear 
his voice^ accept his invitation^ and come into his family. 
Hence it is we propose religion to you^ not simply in the 
shape of duty but of bliss. Yes. It is another name for 
happiness : and can you be happy too soon ? You want to 
be happy. You are made for happiness^ and are capable 
of it ; and where will you find it ? Pleasure saith^ '^ It is 
not in me /' and knowledge saith^ " It is not in me.'' 
Eankj fashion^ and wealth affirm^ '^ We have heard the 
fame thereof with our ears.'' But religion says, " Ho, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the fountain and take 
of the water of life freely." Universal experience attests 
that pure and frdl satisfaction is not to be found for the 
soul of man in any of the possessions of this world : 
and if they were satisfying, they are all uncertain; 
mere unsubstantial shadows, which flit before us, and 
are lost. You have perhaps formed totally wrong con- 
ceptions of religion. '' Happiness," you say, " in reli- 
gion I We can conceive of it as duty, somewhat severe, 
though incumbent duty ; but to speak of religion yield- 
ing pleasure, is like supposing the entrance of a ghost 
would increase the delights of a ball-room I" Yes, I 
know it is in the imagination, of some of you at least, 
a spectral form, muffled, sullen, and gloomy ; frightening 
the young by its awful look, petrifying them by its 
icy touch, and casting over them its gloomy shadow. 
But you mistake it. It is on the contrary, a seraph 
from the presence of Ood, lighting on our orb, dad in 
robes of celestial beauty, radiant with beams of glory, 
shedding smiles of joy on this dark scene, and echoing 
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Ae angels^ song^ '^ Glory to Ood in the highest^ on earth 
peace and good- will to men/' That ministering spirit 
meets you^ my female friends^ jnst setting out in life^ 
offers to be your guide^ protector^ and comforter^ through 
all your perilous journey to eternity. Hear her voice as 
she beckons you to follow her. '^ If you are in danger 
I will shield you ; if you are desolate I will befiriend 
you; if you are poor I will enrich you; if you are 
sorrowful I will comfort you ; if you are sick I will visit 
you ; in the dangerous walks of life I will protect you ; 
in the agonies of death I will sustain you : and when 
your spirit quits its day taberuacle I will conduct you 
into the presence of (Jod, where there is fulness of joy, 
and place you at his right hand, where there are pleasures 
for evermore.'* And will you refuse such a friend? 
Will you turn away from such bliss ? Religion, gloom 
and melancholy ? Yes, if Eden was a gloomy place. 
Yes, if heaven be a region of sighs and tears. Yes, 
if saints made perfect and holy angels are clad in sack- 
cloth, and the song of the seraphim is changed into the 
groan of despair. Oh no, '^ her ways are ways of pleasant* 
ness, and all her paths are peace.'' Her duties are 
pleasant, her very sorrows are mixed with joys, to say 
nothing of her privileges. To exhort you, therefore, to 
be pious, is only in other words to invite you to take 
your pleasure. A pleasure high, rational, holy, angelical : 
a pleasure accompanied by no envenomed sting, no 
subsequent loathing, no remorseful recollections, no 
bitter farewells, such an one as being honey in the mouth 
never turns to gall in the stomach. A pleasure made 
for the soul and the soul for it, adapted to its nature, 
because suited to its spirituality ; adequate to its capaci- 
ties, because the enjojrment of an infinite good; and 
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lasting as its duration^ because itself eternal. Such a 
pleasure as grows fresher^ instead of becoming weari- 
some^ by enjoymoit. A pleasure which a man may 
truly call his own^ because seated in his hearty and 
carried with him into all places and all circumstances ; 
and therefore neither liable to accident nor exposed to 
injury. It is the foretaste of heaven and the earnest of 
eternity. In a word, beginning in grace, it passes into 
glory and immortality, and those joys which neither 
eye has seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man con- 
ceived. 

Perhaps I may suggest, without at all intending to 
utter a suspicion of your regard to virtue, or a reflection 
upon your firm attachment to its rules, that you may 
need religion in youth to protect you from the moral 
dangers to which even females are exposed. A vicious 
woman, I have already admitted, is a much rarer 
character than a vicious man; but still it sometimes 
occurs. What instances could not the records of some 
institutions reveal ? How many victims of the tempter's 
wiles could there be found, who would have been pre- 
served from degradation and misery had they been found 
under the prot^ing influence of religion when the 
assault was made upon their purity or honesty I I know 
that multitudes are kept strictly chaste and upright 
without religion ; but I know that of the numbers which 
have fallen, not one would have lapsed if they had been 
living in the fear of Ood. After Eve's fall from perfect 
innocence in Paradise, no woman should feel ofiended 
by the admonition to be cautious and vigilant : nor 
suppose that her circumstances, feelings, or principles, 
place her so far beyond the reach of temptation that her 
safety is guaranteed with absolute certainty. ''Pride 
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goeth before destruction^ and a haughty spirit before a 
fall/' To many a once high-minded woman, proud 
of her reputation, the taimt has been uttered by the 
victims of frailty, '^ Art thou also become weak as we ?" 
" Be not high-minded, then, but fear/' 

But you need religion for your consolation amidst 
the sorrows of your lot. If it be truly said of man, 
that he '^ is bom to trouble as the sparks fly upwards,'' 
it may with greater emphasis be so said of woman. As 
if in the way of righteous retribution, she who mixed 
the bitter cup of human woe, is called to drink the 
deepest of its dregs. Sorrows are apportioned to her 
sex in common with ours, and there is scarcely an 
affliction to which humanity is incident to which she is 
not herself exposed. In addition, how many has she 
peculiar to herself! The weaker vessel, she is liable to 
be oppressed by the stronger ; and to what an extent is 
this oppression carried on ! How is she trodden down, 
not only in countries where the protective influence of 
Christianity is not known, but in this, where it is I To 
how much greater bodily infirmity is her more delicately 
wrought and more sensitive frame subjected, than ours ! 
Dwell upon her dependence, and her helplessness in 
many cases. To me some single friendless women are 
the very types of desolation. Then think of her priva- 
tions, her sufferings, cares, and labours as a mother. 
I admire the patience, contentment, and submission, 
which enable her to say, '^I am a woman," without 
repining or complaining of the hardness of her lot ; for 
certain it is, that her groans are the loudest in crea- 
tion. Think not, my young friends, I am scaring you 
into religion by filling your minds with these gloomy 
forebodings. By no means ; but I am anxious to prc-r 
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pare yoa by its sweety soothing^ tranquillizing, and 
alleviating power, to meet a woman's trials with a 
woman's piety. 

Early piety is at once the most secure basis, and the 
most complete finish, of all female eioellence. Look 
over what is said in a previous chapter on ^' Woman's 
Mission," and the virtues and tenderness that qualify 
her to fulfil it, and think what a support to all these is 
furnished by sincere piety. The surest basis of all 
moral excellence will be found in it. What is so pro- 
ductive of humility^ of meekness and gentleness, of 
contentment and submission^ and of self-denial and 
fortitude? In what soil will these mild and yet heroic 
dispositions grow and flourish so luxuriantly as in that 
of piety? We have stated that woman is created to 
love and be loved. To love is natural to her : and what 
cherishes this state of mind like religion, which, both 
in its doctrines and duties, is one bright and glorious 
manifestation of love to the universe? To all these 
varied excellences religion adds the firmness and con- 
sistency of principle, and the power and government 
of conscience, and takes them out of the region of mere 
taste. And what a holy and ineffable loveliness does it 
throw over the female character? Beauty is woman's 
attribute, and her form is the most perfect type of ex- 
quisite symmetry to be found in the whole material 
universe. And if woman's form be the finest specimen 
of material beauty, woman's piety is the most attractive 
instance of moral beauty. Who can look upon any 
well-executed pictorial representation of it without 
admiration? Where does woman look so altogether 
lovely as when seen lifting the eye of devotion to 
heaven; that eye which expresses the mingled emo- 
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tions of teiihf hqpe^ and love? The Chxurch oi Borne 
has known the power of this, and has maintained its 
dominion in some measure over its votaries^ by the 
power of the painter's art in depicting female beauty 
associated with female piety. In a religions female, the 
beauty of heaven and earth combines : the graces of the 
seraph and those of the daughters of Adam are* united : 
just as in a holy man the sublimer grandeur of mortals 
and immortals is found associated. Yet, notwithstanding 
all this, many of you are not pious. Do consider what 
a chasm in excellence remains to be filled up, what a 
defect to be supplied, while religion is wanting in the 
female character. There are few men, however irreli- 
gious, but would shrink from impiety in a woman : it 
involves a coldness and hardness of character offensive 
both to taste and feeling. '^ Even when infidelity was 
more in vogue than at present, when it had almost 
monopolized talent, and identified itself with enlightened 
sentiment, the few women who volunteered under its 
banner were treated with the contempt they deserved. 
The female Quixote broke her lance in vindicating the 
' Bights of Woman f and no one sympathised with her 
in her defeat. And depend upon it, whatever other 
female follows Mary Wolstencroft, and essays the 
emancipation of her sex from the obligations of piety, 
will, like her^ be consigned to abhorrence by the verdict 
of society. The mere suspicion of irreligion lowers a 
woman in general esteem. Beligion is indeed woman's 
panoply^ and no one who wishes her hlappiness would 
divest hei of it ; no one who appreciates her virtues, 
would weaken their best security .''♦ 

* Woman, in her Social and Domestic Character, by Mrs John 
Sandford. 
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What is it^ then^ that prevents your giving to the 
subject of religion that attention which its infinite and 
eternal importance demands and deserves ? Let me ask 
you with a beseeching importunity^ as the apostle did 
the Gkdatians^ '^ Who (or what) did hinder you that ye 
should not obey the truth?'' Ah I what? Let me 
speak to you of the hindrances that are in the way of 
your obtaining life eternal. Hindrances! Should 
aught but absolute impossibilities prevent you? It is 
not infidelity ? No. You are not infidels. You shudder 
at the idea. A female infidel is a character as rare as 
it is odious. Nor is it absolute irreligion^ but the nega- 
tive character of no religion that we have most to com- 
plain of. Not of direct opposition to its claims^ but the 
neglect of them for other things. It is a guilty apathy 
to the most momentous subject in the universe ; a care- 
less indifference to the most valuable interests of time 
and eternity; a fatal oblivion of all that belongs to 
another worlds which we regret; a contentment with 
things seen and temporal^ without any solicitude about 
things unseen and eternal^ which we deplore. Your 
minds are pre-occupied. You are taken up with other 
things^ and say to religion when it appeals to you^ '' Go 
thy way for this time^ and when I have a convenient 
season I will call for thee.'' There is^ I know^ a repug- 
nance to true^ spiritual^ vital^ earnest piety^ which is 
the na);ural working of an unrenewed heart. You can 
observe the Sabbath day forms of godliness^ by attend- 
ing the house of God; but even this is more from 
custom than from choice, a kind of weekly compromise 
with piety, that you may for so much Sabbath occupa- 
tion, be left to yourselves and other pursuits all the rest 
of the week. Your religion is nothing more than a 
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Sunday dress^ worn for the place and .the season. But 
this is not religion^ but merely a substitute and an 
apology for it. 

Some of you are bent upon present worldly enjoy- 
ment. The apostle has described your taste and your 
pursuits where he says^ '' Lovers of pleasure more than 
lovers of God.*' Ponder that description. Does it not 
startle you; horrify you? LoverB of parties, of the 
dance and the song, of the gay scene and frivolous 
discourse^ more than Grod ! Just look at this thought 
in all its naked deformity. A ball^ a concert, a rout, a 
party, loved more than God I Not to love God at all 
for higher objects than these; for science, literature, 
fame, rank, wealth, is a dreadful state of mind ; but to 
n^lect and despise G^ for scenes of frivolity, mirth, 
and conviviality, is it not shocking? Did you ever yet 
•eriously reflect thus ? ** What a soul I must have that 
can love pleasure, but cannot love Gt)d V^ Consider 
what will this taste for pleasure do for you in the hour 
of sickness^ in the scenes of poverty, in the season of 
calamity, and in the agonies of death ? 

In the case of some of those who possess a more 
than ordinary degree of personal attraction, the con- 
adonsness of beauty fills the mind with self-complacency, 
and constant thirst for the admiration and attention of 
others. No really elegant woman can be ignorant of 
her natural accomplishments : and too rarely is a beau- 
tiful mind the lovely tenant of a beautiAil body. What 
an odious spectacle is presented when mind and matter 
are thus exhibited in contrast. What beauty can be 
compared with that of the soul, and what beauty of the 
aoul can be compared with holiness ? This is the beauty 
cyf angels, yea, of God himself. How foolish is it to be 
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vaiu of tliat which a cutaneous eruption may turn into 
loathsome deformity^ and which^ if sickness do not 
destroy it at once^ advancing age must obliterate^ and 
the grave consume. Many a woman^ even in this world, 
has had to rue the posession of a captivating face or 
form, and to deplore it for ever in the world to come. 
Beauty has lost body and soul, character and happiness^ 
in thousands of instances. 

Vanity displays itself also in attention to personal 
decoration, even where there is no pretension to beauty, 
and not unfirequently attempts to supply the want of it. 
How many are a thousand times more concerned about 
jewellery than religion, the pearl of great price ; and 
about millinery than about the robe of righteousness 
and the garments of salvation. A love of dress is not 
only a foible and a fault, but almost a sin, and in innu- 
merable cases has led to confirmed vice. Is it not 
lamentable to conceive of a rational and immortal being 
spending her time and exhausting her solicitude in 
adorning her body, and caring nothing about the orna- 
ments of her soul : thinking only how she shall appear 
in the eyes of man, and caring nothing how she shall 
appear in the sight of GK>d. With this is too often as- 
sociated a levity and a firivolity of disposition which are 
the very opposite to that seriousness and sobriety of 
mind, which a real regard to spiritual religion requires. 
There is no sin in cheerfulness, no piety in gloom. 
Religion is the happiest thing in the world, for it is in 
&ct the beginning of heaven upon earth. Religion gives 
a peace that passes all understanding, and yields a joy 
that is unspeakable and full of glory; so that I wish 
you to understand, my young firiends, I do not require 
you in becoming Cluristians to take the veil, cut off 
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your tretaeB, put aside every elegant dress, part with 
your smiles, and clothe yourself like a spectre in the 
glocnn, and sullen silence of the convent. But religion 
is still a serious thing, a thing that deals with Grod, 
salvation, heaven, eternity. And surely the firivolity 
and the levity that can do nothing but laugh, and rattle, 
and court attention by studied airs, empty loquacity, and 
personal display, are utterly incompatible with that 
dignified and chastened (yet by no means formal, much 
less gloomy), sobriety of mind which religion requires. 

Companionship hinders many from giving their atten- 
tion to this momentous subject. They are surrounded 
by associates who have no taste for religion : and they 
have perhaps formed a stiU closer friendship with some 
one or more who unhappily do not conceal their distaste 
for this high and holy concern. From the spell of such 
a circle, it is difficult indeed to break away. It has 
been thought and said by some, that the influence of 
companionship both for good and for evil, is greater 
with women than with the other sex ; on the ground 
that there is less of robust independence and of self- 
reliance in woman than in man. If so, how much does 
it become every female to take care what companions 
she selects ! How difficult it is to oppose the spirit 
and conduct of those with whom we act I Grcnerally 
speaking, we must conform to them or give up their 
friendship. Even if a solicitude about religion is in 
some degree awakened, it will soon be checked and 
extinguished in the society of those who have no 
sympathy with such anxiety. Shall the dearest friends 
you have on earth keep you from salvation ? Will you 
sacrifice your soul, your immortal soul, at the shrine 
of friendship ? Will you refuse to go to heaven because 
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others will not accompany you : and will you go with 
them to perdition rather than part company on earth ? 
WiU you carry your friendship so far as to be willing to 
be friends^ in the bottomless pit? 

You are perhaps prejudiced against religion by the 
conduct of some of its professors. And it may be that 
some of your own age and sex are included in the 
number. I am sorry there is any ground for this. I 
admit that much you see in many of them has but little 
in it to recommend religion to your favour. But all 
this was foretold by Christy must be expected as human 
nature is^ and ought not to be allowed to prejudice your 
minds against piety. If you saw a number of persons 
under a course of medical treatment which required 
them to observe a particular regimen^ but which they 
constantly violated^ and were of course no better for the 
medicines they took, you would not reject the system 
because it did not cure them. Just so it is with religion. 
These persons, though they profess to be under it, are 
constantly violating its rules, and are no better than 
those who do not profess it. But is this a valid reason 
for rejecting the system ? You are to try religion by 
its own nature, as set forth in the Bible, and not by the 
conduct of its professors. If your soul should be lost, 
it will be no excuse before the bar of Qod, nor any 
comfort to yourselves in the world of despair, that you 
suffered your mind to be prejudiced against religion by 
the misconduct of some who professed it. 

And now, in conclusion of this chapter, let me, 
young women, conjure you at the outset of life to con- 
sider the great end and purpose for which, as regards 
yourselves, your great Creator placed you in this world. 
Think not too highly of yourselvc^, for you are sinners 
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as well as others^ and need^ and may obtain^ the salva- 
tion that is in Jesus Christ, with eternal glory. Think 
not too meanly of yourselves, for you are immortal 
creatures, and may inherit everlasting life. Rise to the 
true dignity of your nature by rising into the region 
of true religion. Consume not your life in pursuits, 
innocent it may be, but frivolous and unworthy of your 
powers, your destiny, and your duty. With a clear 
and right understanding of your mission as regards this 
world, connect as clear a perception of your mission as 
regards the world to come. Behold an existence open- 
ing before you, which you may fill with the sanctity, 
bliss, and honour of a Christian, as well as with all 
the virtues of a woman. Withdraw your heart from 
vanity, and consecrate it to piety. Gtive the morning of 
your day to God, and then whether it be long or 
short, whether it be passed in wedded or in single life, 
whether it be bright with the sun of prosperity, or 
dark with the clouds, and stormy with the winds, of 
adversity; if it shall close suddenly by one of those 
Tisitations to which your sex is peculiarly exposed ; or 
if it shall include a long and gloomy evening, it shall 
usher in for your happy spirit, delivered &om the burden 
of the flesh, that cloudless and eternal morning to which 
there shall be no night. Then shall it be found that 
the chief end of woman, as well as man, was to glorify 
God and enjoy him for ever. 



CHAPTER V. 



BKLIGIOUS ZEAL. 



Philippiaks iv^ 3. 
Those women which laboured with me in the Gospel. 

The subject of this chapter harmonises with the 
scenes which we often witness in the metropolis of our 
country^ I mean the missionary and other religious 
meetings^ which are held annually in that great centre 
of the world's family. The month of May is wisely 
selected for the time of holding the anniversaries of 
these organizations of Christian zeal. Then, when the 
principle of fertility, af);er the dreariness of another 
winter, is flowing in a thousand channels, and when all 
nature in this country is verdant and blossoms with the 
hopes of another year, it is well for the church of Christ 
to exhibit those institutions which are, in the moral 
world, the vernal signs of retiring frosts and approach- 
ing summer. It is a glorious sight to behold the 
trooping multitudes hastening with willing feet and 
joyful countenances, and beating hearts, to the place 
of convocation, and blending all the joys of friendly 
greetings with all the sublimer delights of Christian 
zeal. We feel called upon there to bless God, not only 
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%hat we live in a world which he has visited in mercy by 
the person and work of his incarnate Son^ but in an age 
and country in which so much is done for the spread 
of the knowledge of this great fact to the ends of the 
earth. At these meetings all is matter of delight. The 
crowded platforms^ containing the pastors^ deacons^ and 
members of our churches^ who have connected them- 
selves with the Missionary Society; the presence of 
missionaries from the fields of holy labour ; the eloquent 
addresses of the speakers; the vast crowd of listening 
hearers, the thunders of eloquence reverberated in other 
thunders of applause; all, all, are calculated to make 
one fieel how happy an exchange we have made in 
giving up the pleasures of sin and the world for those 
of religion. But there is one other- sight on these oc- 
casions which is as delightful as it is common ; and that 
is the number of women, and especially of young 
women, that are always present : tiius reminding us how 
deep an interest they have in these proceedings, and 
how large a share they bear in them. And indeed, 
without going to the metropolis in the month of May, 
or witnessing the scenes of Exeter Hall, what public 
meeting for any religious object is ever held in our own, 
or any other town, of which women do not form by far 
the larger portion? But I do not adopt the world's 
vocabulary and talk of the beautiful and elegantly 
dressed females who are there, I would rather speak 
of ''the holy women,'' like one apostle, and refer to 
them as another apostle does, as '' those women which 
labour in the gospel." 

Let us attend to what the passage at the head of the 
chapter says, '' Help those women that laboured with 
me in the gospel." Then women may kbour in the 
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gospel, for they did so in apostolic times, and received 
the commendation of the apostle for it. If they did 
then, they may now ; and if they may, they ought. 
Hard would be woman's lot, bitter her privation, and 
degraded her condition, if on account of her sex she 
was excluded from all participation, beyond her own 
personal religion, in the subUmest enterprise in the 
universe. She might well deplore her misfortune, if 
while man was permitted the exercise of religious zeal, 
she was denied all service at the altar of GK>d. '^ Even 
heathenism,'^ she would mournfully exclaim, '^ honoured 
our sex, as it was represented by the Vestals, to whose 
yiS^ was coxnimLd the guLianship of ke »cr«d 
fire; and also by its priestesses, to whose inspiration 
was entrusted the responses of the oracles. And does 
the religion of Jesus exclude us ?" No, it does not, and 
I refer you back to the first two chapters for proof that 
it does not; and I call your attention in the present 
one to leam how you may avail yourselves of the 
honour placed within your reach, and discharge the 
obligations which you are under to promote the in- 
terests of religion in this dark, disordered world. 

To be useful in the cause of Grod 1 How noble, how 
vast, how sublime, how godlike an idea ! Dwell for a 
moment upon it. Did you ever weigh the import of 
that very common, but very delightful word, usefulness ? 
Did you ever ponder in sober seriousness of thought 
the kindred phrase, ''To be useful?'' Have you never 
had your admiration excited by hearing it said of any 
one, " She is auseful woman?" I cannot let you read 
another syllable till I have endeavoured to &8cinate 
you if possible by the beauty, and to captivate you 
by the force, of that glorious word, usefuLoess. Look 
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at its opposite^ uselessness. How low^ and dull^ and 
mean a sound; and how despicable the character it 
represents! A rational^ social^ and immortal being, 
useless: doing no good^ carrying on no benevolent 
activity, exerting no beneficial influence: a worthless 
weed, and not a flower; a pebble, and not a gem, a 
piece of dead wood floating down the stream, instead 
of a living firuit tree growing on its bank ! Yes, worse 
than all these, for the weeds, stones, and wood may be 
converted to some good purpose ; but to what purpose 
oan one who does no good be turned, except it be to 
serve as a warning to others ? Let your young hearts, 
then, beat with a desire to do good. Aspire to the 
honour of doing good. Contract not, shrivel not, into 
a despicable selfishness. Cherish a yearning after bene- 
volent activity, and feel as if it were but half-living to 
live only for yourselves. 

In this cause I want you to be even zealous. The 
apostle says, '' It is good to be zealously affected always 
in a good thing.'^ Zeal, as you know, means an earnest, 
ardent desire, giving rise to a correspondent energy of 
action, to obtain some favourite object; and when 
directed to a right object is a noble and elevated state 
of mind. It is, however, a state of mind that requires 
great caution in its exercise, e^cially in the young, 
and most of all in young females. It is like fire, which 
may be applied to many useful purposes when under 
wise direction, but which if not kept in its proper place 
and under proper restraint may cause a conflagration. 
Or to change the illustration, it may be only as the 
healthful vital heat which keeps the body in comfort 
and in action, or it may become a fever of the soul, to 
eonsume its strength and destroy its life. Or, to ven- 
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tore^ for the sake of emphasis^ even upon a third 
oomparison, many a zealous mind is set on fire by the 
speed of its own action^ and for want of some regulator 
to check its speed, and some lubricator to lessen its 
friction^ bursts into a flame and consumes the whole 
machine, and does mischief to others as well as to itself. 
A warm heart requires a cool judgment to prevent these 
consequences from a misguided zeal. The female mind 
being so susceptible, is far more liable to incautious 
action than that of the other sex, and is less disposed to 
reflection. In man the judgment more generally keeps 
the heart in check till it is itself enlightened and con- 
vinced. In woman the heart is often engaged before 
the judgment; and hence the danger of female zeal 
being sometimes wrong in its object, excessive in its 
degree, and impetuous in its action. Almost all new 
theories, whether relating to medicine, theology, or any 
other practical matters, find favour first of all chiefly 
with women. Too often led more by their feelings than 
by their reason, they get entangled, like their first 
mother, by appeals to their passions and afiections, and 
allow their hearts to lead astray their judgment. The 
Greek philosophers classed zeal under three heads, 
the zeal of envy, the zeal of emulation, and the zeal 
of piety. Extinguish all feelings of the first, as so 
many sparks thrown off from a flame kindled by the 
fire of the bottomless pit. Have very little to do with 
the second beyond an unenvious imitation of what is 
good ; and let the third be put under the guardianship 
of a sound judgment, and the guidance of the Holy 
Scripture. 

I will first of all advert to the objects of your zealous 
activity. You dwell in a vale of tears, and amidst the 
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groans of creatioii^ occasioned by poverty, disease, mis- 
fortune, and death, and are not to be insensible to the 
sights and sounds of affliction by which you are sur- 
rounded. The female heart is supposed to be the very 
dwelling-place of mercy, and an unfeeling woman is a 
libel upon her sex : formed by nature to weep with those 
that weep, and to minister to the bodily woes of human- 
ity, she should enter into the design of Providence, and 
become a ministering angel in the chamber of sickness. 
You have seen those cloaked and demure women who 
issue from conventual establishmehts on errands of 
mercy to the abodes of sickness and poverty, deeming 
no office too menial, no service too self-denying, which 
can alleviate the pains, or promote the comfort, of the 
sufferer. We would not question the purity of their 
motives, or the tenderness of the offices which they per-* 
form for the children of want and woe ; but they look, 
after all, like a device of the church which employs 
them, to obtrude itself on public notice and to win 
converts to itself. We call upon you, without cutting 
the ties of your connection with society and abjuring 
the characters of wives and mothers, to be our Sisters 
of Mercy, and to make it your business and your plea- 
sure to visit the scenes of sickness and the abodes of 
poverty. Even in youth, acquire the habits, the tender- 
ness, the delicate tact, of a nurse. Loathe that spurious 
«mtimentaUty wHch can weep over the imaginary woes 
of a novel, but turns away, either with a callous or a 
coward heart, from the real sufferings which abound on 
every hand. 

But I now more particularly refer to zeal for 
religion, or for matters connected with it. Religion 
is every one's business, not only as regards the pos^ 
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sesfiion and practice of it as a personal concern, but 
also as regards its difiusion. Every one can not only 
be troly pious, but, by the blessing of God, can do 
something to make others so. To spread religion in our 
world is not merely the work and duty of its ministers, 
but of all without exception, whether young or old, rich 
or poor, learned or illiterate, male or female. Every 
one who understands the nature, feels the influence, and 
values the privileges, of the gospel of Christ, can do 
something to bring others into the same happy condition. 
Where there is no desire and no effort to do this, there 
can be no real piety. Those who have no concern for 
the salvation of others have no right to conclude they 
are in a state of salvation themselves. There is room, 
and opportunity, and obligation, for aU to work in this 
cause. Even children can do something here, and have 
done it. A little girl being deeply affected by the 
notorious violation of the Sabbath in the neighbourhood 
where she lived, by the number of shops open on the 
Lord's day, went to her minister and solicited some 
tracts on the subject, and enclosing them in envelopes, 
she took them round and modestly left them at the 
different houses without saying a word. And as the result 
of this humble and unostentatious effort, seven shops 
from that time were closed on the Sabbath. God some- 
times employs the humblest instruments for accomplish- 
ing great puposes, as I observed when remarking upon 
the conduct of the little Hebrew maid in Naaman's 
family. Paganism teaches us something here ; for what 
said Jehovah to the prophet when referring to the heathen 
practices which the Jews had imitated ? " Seest thou 
not what they do in the cities of Judah, and in the 
streets of Jerusalem ? The children gather wood, and 
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the fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead their 
dough, to make cakes to the queen of heaven, and to 
pour out drink ofierings unto other gods/' What a 
busy scene, all minds engaged, all hands employed, 
men, women, and children I Let us be instructed by 
this bad example, and show a zeal for the true God 
equal to that which the apostate Jews did for false ones. 
Christianity can find work for women and children as 
well as Paganism ; and how solemn are the obligations 
to propagate it which it imposes on all who profess it I 

As no service can be well performed by those who 
are not qualified for it, I will here enumerate the chief 
pre-requisites for a course of female activity in the cause 
of religion. 

Religious zeal should in every case be the o&pring 
of personal piety. Without this there can be no intelli- 
gent, well-sustained, or very efficient efibrt. Something 
no doubt may be accomplished without it. Ood may 
make use of labours which were not directed to his 
glory. But it is only the truly pious mind that can 
understand the object of religious zeal, be actuated by 
right motives, and be likely long to continue the work, 
or to bring down the blessing of God upon what is done. 
Your own heart must be right with Gtod or you will 
know little about the way of making others so. Ex- 
ample must support exhortation, or the latter will have 
Uttle effect. Much of the effort of the present day is 
sadly wanting in devout seriousness, spiritual earnest- 
ness, and holy solemnity. It is a bustling, prayerless, 
unsanctified activity. There is, in too many, a frivolity 
about it that looks as if those who are engaged in it 
know not or forget that they are doing the work of the 
Lord : all is so light and trifling that it is evident in this 
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case zeal is only another species of amusement. The 
zeal that is likely to be continuous^ to honour Gk)d^ to 
do good to our fellow-creatures^ is that which is 
cherished in the closet of devotion^ fed by the oil of 
Scripture, and fanned by the breath of prayer. There 
is upon the minds of those who manifest it '' that awe 
which warns them how they touch a holy thing.'* 

Religious knowledge is essential to well-directed 
efforts to do good. I now more particularly refer to a 
knowledge of the object to be accomplished, and of the 
means of accomplishing it. A young person anxious to 
do spiritual good should well understand three great 
principles in religion, the ruin of human nature by sin, 
its redemption by Christ, and its regeneration by the 
Spirit : and should consider that all efforts of zeal must 
be directed to the accomplishment of the two latter. To 
fit her for this work, she should study well the Word 
of God, read some of the many treatises on the subject 
of religion with which the press teems, and make her- 
self acquainted with some of the best tracts and books 
for putting into the hands of those who become anxious 
about religion. 

An intense and longing desire to be useful must lie 
at the bottom of all her efforts. It is not a mere love 
of activity, a taste for social union and occupation, a 
desire for power and influence over others, an ambition 
for distinction, which are the impulsive causes of religi- 
ous activity ; but a tender pity for the immortal souls 
of our fellow-creatures, and an earnest solicitude for 
their salvation, coupled with an enlightened and fervent 
zeal for the glory of GK>d. It is that piety which melted 
the heart of David when he said, '^ Rivers of waters run 
down mine eyes because they keep not thy law ;" which 
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agitated the soul of .Paol^ when amidst the splendours 
of Athenian architecture and sculpture, he was insensi- 
ble to aU the glory that surrounded him, in consequence 
of the sin with which it was associated, and felt his 
spirit moyed within him at seeing the city ^^ wholly 
given to idolatry ;'^ and which, indeed, is taught in the 
first three petitions of our Lord^s prayer : " Hallowed 
be thy name, thy kingdom come, thy will be done on 
earth, as it is in heaven/' Understand, my young 
friends, then, what you have to do j not the work of a 
low and narrow sectarianism, in proselyting persons from 
one denomination to another, nothing resembling the 
operations of female Jesuitism, nothing of zeal to 
establish one denomination upon the ruins of another : 
no, but the nobler and holier work of saving the souls 
of your fellow-creatures, especially those of your own 
sex, firom the dominion of sin here, and from '' the wrath 
to oome^' hereafter. Begin life with an abhorrence 
of bigotry, and never let your zeal degenerate into the 
meanness and malignity of that earth-bom spirit ; let it 
be a fire kindled by a coal taken by the seraphim firom 
the altar of God, and not a flame lighted by a spark 
from the bottomless pit. Be it your aim to spread that 
religion which consists not in forms of government and 
religious ceremonies, but in faith in Christ, love to Grod, 
and love to man. To accomplish this, let there be a 
real engagement of your heart. Give up your soul to a 
passion for being usefiil. Cherish the most expansive 
benevolence. Feel as if you did not understand, or 
secure, or enjoy, the end of life, imless you lived to be 
useful. Account usefulness the charm of existence, 
the sugar that sweetens the cup of life. Ever feel as 
if you heard a voice saying to you, '^ Do something ; do 
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it at once : do it heartily : do good^ this good^ good to 
the souL" 

A habit of self-denial is essential to the exercise of 
religious seal and Christian benevolence. Oar Lord 
said^ " If any man will come after me^ let him deny 
himself^ and take up his cross and follow me.'' This is 
true of the way of holiness^ but it is especially so of 
that of bencYolent activity. Christ could do us no good 
without his cross : nor can we do others much good 
without ours. We would not deceive you^ and endea- 
vour to lure you into the career of holy activity by 
representing it as leading through a garden of Eden 
where all is blooming and beautiful^ ease and enjoyment. 
No such thing. The course of religious zeal is often 
in a wilderness^ over sharp stones and bare rocks, 
and amidst thorns and nettles. You must make sacri- 
fices of time, ease, enjoyment, feeling, perhaps of friend- 
ship; you must bear hardships, and encounter many 
disagreeable things : you must be prepared to give wp 
self-will, pertinacity, claims to pre-eminence. Can you 
be zealous of good works on such terms ? K so, come 
on ; if not, go back ; for the career of mercy is not for 
such tender feet as yours to tread. But, my yoimg 
friends, can you allow yourselves to sink into such 
effeminacy and feebleness of character? Can you be 
content to degenerate into littleness, and pass through 
life as a species of nonentity, because you cannot endure 
noble self-denial ? I do not appeal to your love of 
romance. I would not set your imagination on fire, in 
order that you may offer up yourselves a burnt offering 
to benevolence, in the flames of enthusiasm. I do not 
stimulate you to become heroines of mercy, and to set 
all the comforts of life at defiance. There are some 
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who love the adyentnres of a career of active mercy. 
There may be romance in everything^ even in pity. 
I want not this^ but I do want to see young women 
practising a sober self-denial^ a judicious disregard of 
ease and comfort^ in order to do good. Unite a mascu- 
fine hardihood of endurance with a feminine tenderness 
of feeling and delicacy of manner. Passive fortitude 
bdongs to you. 

Patience is another qualification for doing good. 
They that would accomplish this must not be " weary 
in well-doing.^' There are many things to make them 
80^ the neglect of others^ opposition^ disappointment^ 
ingratitude^ perhaps censure. Those who expect to 
benefit their fellow-creatures with as much ease and as 
speedily as some do them injury^ had better not make 
the attempt, for they are sure to fail. Scarcely any 
people in the world have more need of patience than 
those who set themselves to instruct the ignorance, to 
relieve the wants, to alleviate the sorrows, and to reform 
the vices, of their feUow-creatnres. See how this was 
illustrated in the history of our Lord. Consider how 
his benevolence was ever resisted by the malignity of 
those whom he sought to benefit. He lavished upon 
them his mercy, and it was equalled by their ingrati- 
tude. They refused his offers, rejected his invitations, 
misrepresented his actions, disbelieved his words, and 
misconstrued his motives. Never was so much good- 
ness met by so much envenomed opposition. Yet 
behold his patience. A thousandth part of the opposi- 
tion which he met with would have exhausted the 
forbearance of an archangel ; and yet '' he endured the 
contradiction of sinners against himself/' gave them 
tears when they had refused his miracles ; shed for 
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them his blood when they despised his tears ; and bade 
his disciples to make to them the first proclamation 
of his grace, when they had even scoffed at his death. 
Study the history of Christ, my young firiends, for the 
purpose of seeing an example for you to imitate in the 
career of mercy. Follow him who " went about doing 
good/' in order to teach you with what patience you 
should go and do likewise. Many who are all ardour 
at starting, soon grow tired, because they do not find 
the course easy, and reach the goal at a bound, or are 
opposed in the way. It is a despicable as well as 
pitiable sight, to behold a young person entering into 
the work of benevolence as confident and eager as if she 
would surpass all others, and then almost at the fijrst 
stage, when the novelty is over, and difficulties arise, 
and the expected flowers do not appear in the path, 
giving all up, and turning back to indolence, ease, and 
oselessness. On the contrary, it is a sight on which 
angels and God himself look down with delight, to see 
another holding on her way in her humble career of 
benevolence, amidst disappointment and oppositicm, per- 
severing in her attempts to do good, and finding in the 
oonsciousness of her aims and motives, and her know- 
ledge of the excellence of her object, a sufficient induce- 
ment to persevere, though at present she reaps little 
else but discouragement and defeat. 

A spirit of dependence upon God for success, united 
with a high sense of the importance and necessity of 
human effort, is essential to religious zeal. This gives 
a twofold boldness of mind, and firmness of step; and 
makes us strong, not only as instruments, in ourselves, 
but also in the Lord and in the power of his might. 
What courage is derived in the career of benevolence 
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firom such a consideration as this: "1 know I am 
seeking a good object by right means^ and I will go in 
the strength of the Lord!'^ Young women, even in 
your humble sphere and feeble efforts to do good, a 
spirit of believing prayer, (which indeed is the spirit 
in which everything should be done,) will bring the 
God of angels to your help, the Lord of Hosts to your 
aid. Go forth with the consciousness that you are 
doing right, and with a belief that Omnipotence is by 
your side. It does not betoken pride nor self-conceit, 
but only that proper sense of capability which every one 
should cherish, to say, '^ I feel I am something, and can 
do something ; I need not be a cipher, for God has not 
made me one. I have a mind, and heart, and will, and 
tongue, and with these I may do something for God 
and my fellow-creatures. Others of my own age and 
sex, feeble and humble as I am, have done something, 
and so may I, and by God^s help and blessing, I will.^' 
You are right ; it is all true. This is self-knowledge, 
and right self-esteem. Cherish these thoughts; act 
upon them, and you will do something. With such 
qualifications you may go to the work of religious zeal. 

Permit me now to point out to you the ways in 
which your zeal may be employed appropriately to 
your sex, age, and circumstances. ''As we have op- 
portunity,*' said the apostle, '' let us do good.'^ Oppor- 
tunities are more precious than rubies, and should 
never be lost by neglect. There are three things 
which, if lost, can never be recovered : time, the soul, 
and an opportunity. And it is of importance for you 
to ponder this. It becomes us all to remember the 
advice of the sage to his disciples, ''Be mindful of 
opportunities.'' Youth is your opportunity for doing 
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good; not indeed if you live^ your only one^ but it is a 
very precious one. The remarks made in the last 
chapter on the subject of the leisure afforded by your 
present situation for the cultivation of piety^ ^PP^y ^th 
equal force to the opportunities it affords for usefulness. 
In married life^ with a family around you^ and all the 
cares it brings with it^ you will have comparatively little 
opportunity^ at least for some of those activities which 
you can now carry forward. 

Among the ways in which female activity could be 
appropriately carried on, I must begin of course with 
the education of children in our Sunday Schools. The 
instruction of the girls is entrusted to females, and what 
an honour is thus assigned to them I It is passing 
strange how any young woman pretending to religion 
can satisfy herself that she is doing all she can, or all 
she ought, for God^s glory and the good of her fellow- 
creatures, who is not devoting her youthful energies to 
this blessed work. And yet it is painful to observe 
how many of the young women of the more respect- 
able families of our congregations, withhold their 
services from this useful and valuable sphere of female 
activity. I am not unaware of some difficulties and 
objections to this engagement for her daughters, which 
present themselves to the mind of a careful, judicious, 
and anxious mother. But surely the proper exercise 
of maternal influence and authority would, in moat 
cases, be sufficient to counterbalance those contingent 
evils to which the mixed society of the Sunday-school 
community might expose young females, I mean in the 
way of forming acquaintances and xmsuitable connec- 
tions. A well-taught and wisely-trained girl will know, 
and ought to know, how to avoid general and undesirable 
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fiBuniliarity^ without being saspected of haughty disdain 
or proud neglect of those who are not upon her level in 
the ranks of social life. It does require care^ I admits 
bat care will be sufficient to avoid the evils alluded to. 
And I freely confess that the frequent and mixed meet- 
ings of teachers of both sexes which are held in some 
schools^ are by no means necessary for the good work- 
ing of the system, and are very undesirable on other 
accounts ; and it is not to be wondered at, that for this 
reason, many mothers do not allow their daughters to 
become teachers, and that daughters themselves do not 
wish to engage in the work. Acquaintances, by no 
means suitable, have, no doubt, in some cases been 
finrmed. It is therefore incumbent upon all who are 
thus engaged to be anxiously watchful that no part 
of their conduct give to those who seek it, occasion to 
speak ill of the effect of Sunday-school teaching upon 
the character and conduct of the females who devote 
themselves to it. 

District- visiting Societies and benevolent institutions 
for affording temporal relief and spiritual instruction to 
the sick poor, conducted by female agency, are become 
very common both in the Church of England and 
among Dissenters. It would not be desirable, of course, 
that these should be chiefly conducted by young women. 
Matn>oly age, experience/and weight, L^el^iry to 
give propriety and effect to such a labour of love, but 
sorely there is no impropriety in associating even in 
these good works, a youthful female with an elderly one. 

The Bible and Missionary Societies, and other reli- 
gious institutions, have called into operation a large 
number of females who are employed in collecting 
money for those important organizations, and for supply- 
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ing the poor with copies of the word of God. There 
can be no objection to this^ provided the more youthful 
portion of the sex so employed be associated with those 
who are older^ and also that very young girls be not 
employed at all in the work. Nothing can be more 
repugnant to my sense of propriety^ than for young 
females to be sent out with what are called ^^ collecting 
cards/' to wander over a town knocking at the doors 
of anybody and everybody for the purpose of begging 
money, and sometimes even entering counting-houses, 
and assailing young men with their importunities. 

The distribution of religious tracts i& another line of 
female activity in which many may be eminently useful. 
This is a means of doing good universally characteristic 
of the age. The press was never so active either for 
good or for evil as it is now. Its productions are instru- 
ments which every hand can wield, not excepting that 
of a young and even comparatively illiterate female. 
But the same caution must be here applied also, that 
nothing be done to break down the barriers of female 
modesty. 

Perhaps it will be thought I ought not to overlook 
one line of female usefulness peculiar to the sex, and 
especially to the youthful portion of it, and that is, 
furnishing articles of the pencil and needle, the pro- 
ducts of which when sold shall go to the support of 
the cause of Christ. There is one way of doing this, 
about which I confess I have serious doubt ; I mean the 
modem practice of bazaars, or as they are now oaUed, 
'' Fancy Sales.'' I am aware of all the arguments that 
are employed in favour of them, such as their gainful- 
ness, and their calling forth contributions from those 
who would give or could give in no other way. A very 
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boantiful little tracts entitled '^ The Bazaar/' was pub- 
lished two years ago^ in which the writer^ not without a 
■how of argument^ endeavoured to prove that these 
means for the support of religion hardly comport with 
the sanctity of the object. A certain air of frivolity 
and worldliness at these sales is thrown over the whole ; 
•o that such a scene looks like piety keeping a stall at 
*' Vanity Fair.'' " Recall/' says this writer, " the scene 
itaelf, the gay dress, the music and the raffle, flattery 
and compliment instead of truth. Purchases made from 
regard to man, and not free-will offerings to Orod. Mor- 
tification and disappointment in place of the approving 
consciousness of her who ^ had done what she could.' 
Skill exercised in making that which is worthless pass 
for much. Arts practised, advantages taken, with the 
excuse that it is for a religious purpose, that would be 
thought dishonourable in the common business trans- 
actions of the world. Then follows ennui after excite- 
ment ; the gaze at the heap of left things to be disposed 
of, or that will do for other bazaars, with the false 
estimate of the result of this. There is another fact in 
the history of such sales ; some who shun the ball-room 
and the concert, and never entered a theatre, act there 
the shop-woman, talk the nonsense befitting the bazaar- 
room, and are as worldly, vain, and foolish, as she who 
seldom dreams of anything but pleasure, earth, and 
time." 

Now this, I admit, is rather severe, and is perhaps a 
little exaggerated. Still there is much truth in it, and 
it may serve as a corrective, if it should not as a dissua- 
sive. To the pure, all things are pure, and there may 
be those who can enter, pass through, and leave such 
scenes, without receiving the smallest injury to the 
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devout and happy seriousness of their religious character. 
At any rate it is coming near " the appearance of evil/* 
and should excite caution and prayer on the part of those 
who consider the matter as innocent and therefore law- 
ful. Bazaars^ however^ are not the only way in which 
the needle is employed by pious females for works of 
charity. Working parties are very common : one meets 
periodically in my vestry^ at which articles of utility are 
made and shipped for sale in India^ the produce of which^ 
amounting sometimes for one year's labour to eighty 
pounds^ is devoted to the support of orphan schools con- 
nected with our missionary stations abroad. At these 
meetings, piety, friendship, and zeal, all blend their 
feelings of enjoyment, and furnish happy seasons for 
those who attend them. 

I knew a most accomplished woman, long since in 
heaven, who was called by grace out of the gay world, 
and who after her conversion felt an irresistible desire to 
do something for the spiritual welfare of her fellow- 
creatures and the glory of Gk)d : but her means were 
more limited than her aspirations. She thoroughly 
understood the science of music, and her most exquisite 
singing had been the delight of gay and fashionable 
circles. Her taste in drawing and painting was equal 
to her skill in music. After her conversion to Gk)d she 
turned these accomplishments to the purpose of glorify- 
ing Grod, '^who doth instruct man to discretion,*' by 
setting some of the most admired Italian and Grerman 
airs to sacred words, and painting Scripture subjects, 
and selling the music and pictures in the circle of her 
friends, often for lai^e sums, especially the paintings, 
and consecrating all, like the woman who broke her 
ialabaster box of ointment, to the honour of the Saviour 
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whom she intensely loved. Perhaps there may range 
over these pages the eye of some similarly gifted woman^ 
with a heart for Christ and his cause^ but with as scanty 
property to serve him^ as the female above alluded to ; 
to her I would say, " Go thou and do likewise.^' 

Is there not one way in which young females, unable 
to do much in producing tasteful works, may be occupied 
in doing good for God and their fellow-creatures, with- 
out in the smallest degree violating the rule of decorum 
or infiringing on the delicacy of female modesty, I mean 
visiting the chamber of sickness, or the cottage of poverty, 
to read to the invalid or the ignorant of their own sex, 
the Word of God and religious tracts ? Surely it is no 
invasion of either the rights of man or the duties of the 
minister, for a pious modest female, though young, 
(of course I do not mean a child,) to go to the bedside 
of a sufferer, and pour into her ears the words, and into 
her heart the sacred truths, of that precious volume, 
which is the best balm for a wounded spirit, and the 
only consolation for a broken heart. Nor can it be im- 
proper for her to take her chair by the side of a poor 
mother who, while she is plying her needle, or watching 
the eradle, is ready to hear words whereby she may be 
saved. What a field of usefulness, almost unoccupied, is 
here opened to the ambition and the energies of our pious 
youug women who have leisure for such occupation I How 
many thousands of women of the labouring classes are 
there in every large town, who are so occupied by the 
cares of their families and the demands of their husbands, 
as never to join the public assemblies for worship, or to 
hear the joyful sound of the sermon, or the psalm, who 
would hail as a ministering angel a female coming to 
their scene of constant monotonous care and labour. 
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and causing their dreary abode to echo with the music 
that tells of a present salvation even for them^ and of a 
land hereafter where the " wicked cease from troubling^ 
and the weary are for ever at rest/* Oh ye ''devout 
women^ not a few/* if ye have hearts of pity for the 
poor ; or compassion for the souls that are likely to be 
lost amidst their ''being careful and troubled about 
many tilings and their much serving '/' or if ye have any 
zeal for the glory of Gt>d^ do^ do^ employ your leisure 
hours in paying these visits of mercy to the houses 
of poverty^ ignorance^ sickness^ and misery. Here 
there can be nothing in opposition to female modesty, 
nothing that can minister to female vanity. The seclu- 
sion of the scene prevents all this : no rude or inquisitive 
gaze follows a young woman there ; no language of ful- 
some compliment or sickly adulation is addressed to her 
there; she is alone with sorrow^ or witnessed only by 
her conscience and her God. Oh^ what compared with 
a young female so occupied is the most elegant and 
beautiful woman glittering in the gay scene of fashion- 
able folly^ the admiration of many eyes and the envy 
of more ? What is all the adulation poured by the lip 
of flattery into the ear of beauty^ compared with th^ 
blessing of her that was ready to perish^ so gratefidly 
bestowed on that sister of mercy^ who had thus " caused 
the widow's heart to sing for joy.** 

Companionship affords a means of usefulness of which 
you ought not to be slow in availing yourself. It may 
be you have formed friendships in the days of your 
thoughtlessness with some as thoughtless as yourselves. 
But you have been awakened to solemn and holy reflec- 
tion. You have through the work of divine grace 
passed from death unto life ; but your Mends still remain 
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ander the power of the world and far from God. Here 
then is a most legitimate object of pious zeal^ to seek bv 
all affectionate and judicious means their conversion to 
Christ. What an honour and felicity would it be^ 
should you be the means of saving the soul of your 
eompanion! How close and tender would be your 
firiendship from that hour^ when the tie of affection was 
doubled and sanctified by the bond of religion I How 
happy would be your intercourse^ how sweet your com- 
munion ! A covenant is made between you which will 
go with you to heaven ; for all friendships formed on 
the basis of religion will last for ever. Take with you 
then if you can^ to that happy worlds the friend of your 
hearty there to renew^ perfect^ and perpetuate the inter- 
course which you have commenced on earthy and realise 
the idea that the closest and happiest friendship com- 
menced below is but the bud^ and scarcely even that^ 
which will blossom with amaranthine freshness through 
eternity in heaven. 

Women's talent for a flowing easy tender style of 
correspondence is generally acknowledged; and ought 
they not to employ this as a means for serving God and 
their fellow-creatures ? How many have been thus led 
to an acquaintance with religion. There is a great 
moral power in a well-written religious letter. It is 
known and felt to be an effusion of love from one heart 
to another. It is read alone^ when no one is a witness 
of the effect. There is not the reproving or monitory 
presence of the writer. There is no disposition to feel 
offended and to resent the intrusive advice or warning. 
Young women, employ your pen and let your affection 
in this manner breathe from your letters. 

I shall now lay down some rules for the direction 
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of female activity, which must be very rigidly observed 
in order to prevent it from doing harm in one way as 
well as good in another. 

The zeal of young women must ever be exercised 
with the strictest regard to the modesty of youth, and 
especially of youthful females. It must never be forgot- 
ten that bashfiilness is the beanty of female character: 
like the violet, which seems to court seclusion, and indi- 
cates its retreat only by its firagrance, retiringness in her 
adds to her attractions. Anything that would destroy 
this ; that would strip off this delicate veil of modesty, 
and make her bold and obtrusive; that would thrust 
her by the impulsive ambition of her own mind upon 
the public notice, instead of being sought out for use- 
fulness; that would make her clamorous in her com- 
plaints of neglect, and imperious in her demands for 
employment; would inflict an irreparable injury on 
society by depriving her of that passive power of 
gentleness by which her influence can be most effectu- 
ally exerted in society. I confess that with all my 
desires for female activity within its proper sphere, and 
the legitimate exercise of woman^s zeal, the extent to 
which in the active spirit of the age, the sex is em- 
ployed, makes me not a little jealous for the delicate 
beauties and excellences of the female character. Money 
might flow into the treasury of our societies, and num- 
bers might be added to their friends, spirit might be 
given to our operations, and the triumphs of the cause 
might seem to be multiplied, but if any injury were sus- 
tained by the female character, all that was otherwise 
achieved would be accomplished at a dreadful cost and a 
fearful loss. Therefore I entreat you, my young friends, 
to guard against this evil. Cultivate the meekness. 
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gentleneBS^ and retiringness which are your brightest 
ornaments. Make it appear that in what you are doing 
for God and his caose^ you neither seek publicity, nor 
aim to attract attention, nor to court applause. Avoid 
aU that undue familiarity, flippancy, and trifling with 
the other sex, which would look as if your object was 
rather to attract notice from ihem than really to do 
good. I ask for nothing prim, prudish, or repulsive; 
for no dread of converse with men, or flight from their 
oompany, as if there were moral contamination in their 
presence and pollution in their words. Excessive pru- 
dery has not alwajrs been associated with the highest 
toned purity; nor has an easy, artless frankness of 
manner ever been the indication of a bold and forward 
disposition. Still, be reserved, without pride or cold- 
ness : and frank, easy, and ingenuous, without familiarity 
and obtrusiveness. In this age your danger lies in the 
latter extreme rather than in the former. Be«ontented 
that your influence should flow through society like the 
blood in the human frame, carrying life and energy 
with it, but by channels where it is neither heard nor 
seen. 

Female zeal in religious matters must ever be carried 
forward with due regard to the duties of home. If, as 
I have stated, home be the sphere of woman^s mission, and 
the first and chief place of her duty, no public objects 
of any kind must be allowed to interfere with them. 
This I have ahready alluded to, but on account of its 
importance I refer to it again. It is not to the honour 
of religion, nor to the credit of a wife and mother, for 
a husband to come home at the dinner hour expecting 
to see everything ready and in order, and to find all 
in confusion, and nothing properly arranged, and have 
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his time wasted by waiting for his wife^ who has not 
finished her benevolent rambles, or her morning's 
itttendance at some females' meeting. Nor is it much 
for his happiness on coming home in the evenings 
suffering from the fatigue and vexation of the world's 
rough business^ and when wanting the soothing influence 
of a wife's sweet voice; to have to sit hours in sadness 
and solitude^ because she is away at some public service. 
This is not the way to promote connubial felicity^ or to 
interest his mind on behalf of the objects of his wife's 
zeal. It will never do to serve the Lord with time taken 
from domestic order, comfort, and family duty. A 
neglected husband and family are a sad comment upon 
some women's religious activity : and it is a comment 
not unfrequently expressed by those who see it in the 
appearance of the children and the house. These are 
the instances^ of which some who could do much with- 
out infringing on domestic clwms, but vho wiU do 
nothings avail themselves to justify their own selfishness 
and indolence^ and I am sorry that such instances 
should ever be afforded to them. 

Still a woman may look well to the ways of her 
household^ and yet have time to devote to the cause of 
religion and humanity ; and some do so^ who by method, 
diligence^ and dispatch^ set their house in order. The 
description of the virtuous woman comprehends both 
these : " She looketh well to the ways of her household. 
The heart of her husband doth safely trust her, so that 
he shall have no need of spoil. Her children rise up 
and call her blessed. She giveth meat to her household, 
and her portion to her maidens. She eateth not the 
bread of idleness." Here is domestic order, manage- 
ment, economy, in perfection. Yet with all this is 
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aasodated, " She stretcheth out her hands to the poor; 
jem, she reacheth forth her hands to the needy ; and in 
hat tongae is the law of kindness/^ There the good 
hoofleWiJEe is supposed to find time for works of mercy 
abroad as well as of industry at home. When the 
oomfiort'of a husband is never neglected^ and he has no 
reason to complain^ and does not complain^ of the want 
of his wife's society ; and the supervision of the children, 
as to their general well-beings and their education and 
home-training are properly attended to; and the whole 
coarse of domestic order is maintained with regularity 
and precision ; it is to a christian woman's honour that 
her method of dispatch and order in the regulation of 
her household afiTairs is such as to leave her ample time 
for usefdiness^ without infiringing on her duties as a 
wife^ a mother^ or a mistress. Except in the case of a 
large fiunily, a destitution of all public spirit is no credit 
to any female. She cannot be educating hei family as 
she ought to tlo^ if she is not^ by her example as well 
as by her precept^ training them to habits of benevolence. 
The two extremes then are to be avoided by a married 
woman, of allowing, on the one hand, the duties of 
home so entirely to engross her heart, as to feel no 
interest in anything that is going on in the world for 
the alleviation of its sorrows or the reformation of its 
vices, and to cherish no desire to promote the great 
objects of Christim zeal : and, on the other hand, of 
allowing them to occupy her attention so far as to neglect 
the claims of her hisband, children, and servants. The 
chief danger in thift age lies in giving too much atten- 
tion to public dutiea» especially in the metropolis, the 
seat and centre of ail our great societies, and the place 
of their annual convocation. It is not much to the 
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credit of a mother^ nor for the advantage of her 
daughters^ to be fond of taking them to many of these 
public gatherings. The month of May affords a strong 
temptation to this^ and it should be most assiduously 
guarded against. It is not only lawful^ but proper and 
desirable^ that our wives and daughters should be present 
at such meetings. Who would debar them from all 
these assemblies^ or shut them out from all these 
feasts of holy charity^ or exclude them from all these 
scenes in which they take as deep an interest^ and to 
which they have contributed equally with ourselves ? 
Their sex is more benefited by them even than the 
other. Let woman^s heart there bleed over the woes 
of hiimanity^ and especially of her down-trodden sisters 
in the lands of darkness ; let woman^s hand be there 
stretched out to lift them up fix>m their degradation^ 
and woman^s eye there sparkle with a brighter lustre as 
it rejoices over the records of our missions^ and the 
triumphs of Christianity. But let not this rise into 
such a passion as shall spoil her for scenes partaking of 
less fascination in some respects^ but to her of more 
importance in others. In order to this^ let younger 
women in these days of general benevolence guard 
against acquiring in youth that taste for public activity 
which^ though it will not prevent them from entering 
into domestic life^ will to a very considerable extent 
disqualify them for its duties. A love of activity is 
goodj a passion for it is an evil. There is such a 
thing as well-regulated^ temperate^ religious zeal^ and 
there is also such a thing as a species of religious 
dissipation. When a young peison loves home and 
home duties^ but is ever willing end ready on suitable 
occasions^ and for a proper object^ to leave them for 
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works of religions and common benevolence^ she has 
a right disposition. But when home and home duties 
are irksome^ and she is ever longing for the excitement 
of public services^ her taste has been corrupted^ her cha- 
racter damaged^ and her prospects for future life have 
become somewhat beclouded. If she has abjured the 
intention or wish ever to become a wife^ and has^ with- 
out entering a convent^ determined to be a sister of 
charity^ it may be all very well to desire to give herself 
wholly to works of benevolent activity : but if not, let 
her beware how she acquires predilections and forms 
habits which would equally unfit and indispose her for 
the duties of wedded life. 

Young females while at home should be generally 
regulated by the wishes of their parents, and especially 
by their mothers. They are not, and should neither 
wish nor attempt to be, independent of parental control. 
A good and wise daughter will ever look up with affec- 
tionate deference to a good and wise mother, and will 
not therefore enter on any career of religious activity 
without consulting her. It may be that the wishes of 
the child and the opinions of the parent, on this point, 
are sometimes in opposition to each other, and it requires 
little argument to prove which in this case ought to 
give way. Perhaps, some zealous, ardent, young female 
will put such a question as this : '^ I feel it my duty to 
God to attempt to spread religion, and to do good to my 
fellow-creatures, especially in the way of saving their 
souls ; but my parents, not being themselves religious, 
oppose it, and will not allow me either to engage in 
Sunday-school instruction, to collect for missionary or 
Bible societies, to distribute tracts, or to read the 
Scriptures to the poor. Is it my duty to follow out my 
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own convictions, or yield up my wishes to my parents V 
It would be very proper for you, in a respectful and 
deferential manner, to state your wishes, and use 
every ailment to obtain their compliance : but if 
this should prove ineffectual, you must then submit and 
bear the privation without resentftd sullenness. To be 
moody, ill-tempered, and petulant under the refusal, 
would too plainly indicate that you have much yet to do 
in your own heart, to foster religion there, before you 
seek to communicate it to others. You are under no 
such obligation to exercise your religious zeal in any 
particular way, as you are to seek your own salvation. 
It is manifestly your duty to do good, and you can do it, 
even under such restrictions as those I am now suppos- 
ing ; for you can set a holy example, and you can pray for 
the spiritual welfare of others, and correspond with 
absent friends, and perhaps influence by conversation 
your companions : and thus are not, and cannot be, 
shut out from all methods of doing good ; and as to 
those from which you are debarred by parental autho- 
rity, Gk)d will take the will for the deed, and reward the 
intention, as he would have done the action, had you 
been permitted to perform it. Consider also that as 
your parents do not enter into your views of religion, 
they will regard your conduct, if you persist, in no other 
light than that of a refractory spirit, and will thus 
receive a prejudice against religion on account of your 
conduct : whereas a meek and good-natured yielding to 
their wishes, and sacrificing an object which they per- 
ceive to have been near your heart, will dispose them to 
think favourably of the religious principle which could 
produce such a spirit of unresisting and uncomplaining 
self-denial. 
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In order to be useful^ it is necessary to cultivate 
habits oi order, punctuality^ and the right employment 
of time. These remarks apply of course to such as 
move in the wealthier circles of life, and whose oppor- 
tunities of doing good are not confined to the Sabbath. 
Week-days with them should be working-days for God 
and man^ by the offices of religion and humanity. There 
is no doing good without time. Two things cannot be 
done at once. Benevolence requires leisure. And how 
much time is wasted^ which the miseries and wants 
of society require ! ♦ Redeem the time, is a warning 
that should ever be sounding in our ears. We want it 
for our own improvement, and we want it for the good 
of others. We can do much with it, and nothing with- 
out it. There is scarcely anything to which the injunc- 
tion of our Lord more strictiy applies than to this, 
" Oather up the firagments that nothing be lost.^' Order 
redeems time, so does punctuality : therefore order and 
punctuality are among the means of mercy and zeal, by 
supplying the time necessary for their exercise. Redeem 
time from useless reading, and also from that excessive 
addictedness to the accomplishments of music, drawing, 

* Perhaps the following very ' striking antithetic description of 
time will amuse and instruct many of the readers of this chapter : 
" Time is the most undefinable yet paradoxical of things ; the past is 
gone, the future is not come, and the present becomes the past, even 
while we attempt to define it, and like the flash of the lightning, at 
oAce exists and expires. Time is the measure of all things, but is itself 
immeasureabie, and the grand discloser of all things, but is itself 
undisclosed. Like space, it is incomprehensible, because it has no 
limit, and it would be still more so, if it had. It is more obscure in 
its source than the Nile, and in its termination than the Niger : and 
advances like the slowest tide, but retreats like the swiftest torrent. 
It give wings of lightning to pleasure, but feet of lead to pain, and 
lends expectation a curb, but enjoyment a spar. It robs beauty of 
her charms, to bestow them on her picture, and builds a monument 
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and fancy work, which is so characteristic of the present 
day. That some portion of time may be given by 
females in wealthy circles to these things is admitted. I 
am not for parting with the exquisite polish which skill 
in these matters imparts to female elegance. I love to 
see the decorations of female mind and manners. Of 
this I may have to speak again in a future chapter^ and 
therefore shall merely now enquire, when the cries 
of misery are entering into her ears, and the groans 
of creation are arising all around her ; when countless 
millions abroad are living and dying without the light 
of the gospel and the hope of salvation ; when at our 
own doors will be found so many passing in ignorance 
and wickedness to their great account; is it for a 
humane, and especially for a religious young woman to 
spend so much precious time each day over her knitting, 
crotchet, or embroidery work ? As she sits plying those 
needles, and bringing out, it may be, the tasteful device 
hour after hour, does she never hear the cry of human 
woe, " Come over and help us ?" Does it never occur 
to her, how many souls have gone into eternity unpre- 

to merit, but denies it a hoose; it is the transient and deceitful 
flatterer of falsehood, but the tried and final friend of truth. Time is 
the most subtle yet the most insatiable of depredators, and by 
appearing to take nothing, is permitted to take all : nor can it be 
satisfied, until it has stolen the world from us, and us from the world. 
It constantly flies, yet overcomes all things by flight, and although 
it is the present ally, it will be the future conqueror of death. Time, 
the cradle of hope but the grave of ambition, is the stem corrector 
of fools, but the salutary counsellor of the wise, bringing all they 
dread to the one, and all they desire to the other ; but like Cassandrai 
it warns us with a voice that even the sagest discredit too long, and 
the silliest believe too late. Wisdom walks before it, opportunity 
with it, and repentance behind it : he that has made it his friend, 
will have little to fear from his enemies, but he that has made it his 
enemy» will have little to hope from his friends." 
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pared to meet their Grod^ since she took her chair and 
commenced her daily task ? Or^ even leaving out of view 
the employment of her time for deeds of religious zeal, 
is it not an afflicting sight to behold so much time thrown 
away on these elegant trifles^ which might be employed 
in cultivating the mind by useful reading? You can- 
not, systematicaUy, do good without redeeming time for 
the purpose. 

Permit me now to remind you that all your efforts of 
religious zeal should be carried on in a spirit of faith 
and prayer. It should not be merely the love of activity, 
much less an ambitious fondness for publicity and 
display, that moves you ; but the overpowering feelings of 
love to God and love to man. It must not be a 
substitute for religion, but the impulse and the 
constraining power of it. Instead of weakening your 
own piety, it must strengthen it. Emanating from 
your own holy mind, it must, like the newly kindled 
flame, re-act upon and increase the fervour of its 
source. You must be watchful over your spirit, and 
take care that your humility and spirituality be not 
impaired by a spirit of vanity. You should look well 
to your motives, and subject your heart to a most rigid 
self-scrutiny. In the retirement of the closet you 
should cultivate that spirit of dependence which ex- 
presses itself in prayer, and is cherished by prayer. 
The more you do for the spiritual welfare of others, 
the more you must do for your own. You should take 
alarm if you find that the excitements of zeal produce 
indisposedness for the more retired and quiet exercises 
of devotion. A renewed consecration to your work 
should often taken place, preceded by a renewed con- 
secration of yourselves to God. 
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To encourage you in your career of holy activity, 
I may call you, in conclusion, to consider the nature of 
your work, and the consequences that will follow even 
your humble endeavours to carry it on. It is religion, 
the gift of God to man, which Jesus Christ came to 
our world to produce, and the Scriptures are written to 
describe and impart : it is rdigion, the balm of man's 
wounded heart, the renovator of his corrupt nature, the 
means of his happiness, his preparation for immortal 
glory : it is religion, the source of individual comfort, 
domestic peace, social order, national prosperity, and 
the whole world's restoration : it is religion, which shall 
cover our earth with the glories of the millennium, and 
raise up countless millions of our race from the ruins of 
the fall to the heavens of the eternal God : it is religion, 
which shall be the glory and the bliss of the redeemed 
church throughout eternity: it is religion, the cause 
for which prophets testified, apostles laboured, martyrs 
bled, ministers toil at home, and missionaries abroad ; 
it is this that you are promoting by all your efforts of 
religious zeal. In this cause you shall not labour in 
vain, nor without your reward, for ''the earth shall 
be fiill of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea/' and your humble labours, though as 
drops in that mighty ocean, shall help to swell and 
impel the mighty mass ; and after this, shall come the 
world where you shall be gathered unto those holy 
women whose lives were briefly recorded in a past 
chapter, and to all those chaste virgins and holy 
matrons, who have wrought to weave by their labours 
the crown of glory which shall ever flourish on the 
head of our £mmanuel. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE PARENTAL HOME. 



Children, obey your parents in the Lord ; for this is 
right. Honour thy father and mother ; which is the 
first commandment with promise. Ephesians vi^ 1^ 2. 

// is better to dwell in the wHdemess, than with a con- 
tentious and an angry woman. Proverbs xxi^ IQ. 

Be kindly affectioned one to another. Romans xii^ 10. 

It was the saying of a judicioas governess to a pupil 
on quitting her establishment^ '^ Be assured^ my young 
firiend^ that the order^ eomfort and happiness of a family^ 
very greatly depend upon the temper and conduct of the 
younger members of it^ when they cease to be children. 
I have seen the declining years of some kind parents 
completely embittered by the pride^ self-will^ and incon- 
siderate conduct of their young people. When a young 
lady returns home, if she is not so good a daughter as 
she was before, whatever acquisitions she may have 
made at school, she had better not have been there.^' 

This advice, so sensible and so appropriate, not only 
shows how well-qualified was the admirable woman who 
proffered it for the discharge of her duties, but is well 
worthy of being written on the first page of every young 
woman^s album, yea, upon the tablet of her heart, and 
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of being read by her every day of her residence in her 
father's house. 

It has been said^ we are all really^ what we are rela- 
tively. Akin to this^ I may add^ every one is best 
known at home. Many not only dress their persons^ 
but their characters^ when they go into company, till it 
has become almost a current saying : '' Tell me not what 
people are in company, but what they are in the family 
circle.^' Home, as I have already said, is one of the 
sweetest words in our language; and nowhere better 
understood than in our own country. But it involves as 
many duties as it does enjoyments. It is not only a 
paradise of delights, but a school of virtue. A family 
is a little world within doors ; the miniature resemblance 
of the great world without. It is in the home of her 
parents that a young female is trained for a home of her 
own : and generally speaking what she was in the former, 
that, in full maturity and expansion, she will be in the 
latter; the good wife and judicious mother, looking well 
to the ways of her household, being the full-blown rose 
of which the good girl at home was the bud of promise 
and of hope. And it may be depended upon as a 
principle, suggested by reason, as well as a fact corrobo- 
rated by observation, that she who contributes nothing 
to the happiness of her early home as a daughter, is not 
likely to find others contributing to her later one as a 
wife, a mother, and a mistress. It is therefore of immense 
importance that you should at once, at the very com- 
mencement of this chapter, pause and ponder the 
momentous truth, that you are preparing your own 
future home by the manner in which you conduct your- 
self in that of your father : and because of its import- 
fmce it is thus dwelt upon with such repetition. 
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In one aspect the subject of this chapter is of more 
consequence in reference to you^ than it is in reference 
to your brothers ; you remain longer at home than they. 
It is the usual order of things for them to remove early 
ficom beneath the parental roof^ first to leam^ and then 
to pursue^ their avocations in life; so that if their 
temper be unamiable and their habits imfriendly to 
domestic peace^ they soon depart and the annoyance 
goes with them. But you^ if not necessitated to go out 
into a situation for your own support^ remain with your 
parents until you are married ; and if not wedded^ you 
are with them continually. In the latter case^ being a 
fixture in the household^ you are under the greater obli- 
gation to increase its happiness. Of how much comfort 
or disquiet^ according to her character and conduct, 
may a daughter be to a family through a period of ten 
or twenty years^ dating from the period of her return 
from school ! Hence it is always a source^ not of un- 
mixed delight^ but of some anxiety^ to a considerate 
mother^ what kind of home character her child will 
prove when she has finished her education^ and exchanges 
the company of her governess and fellow-pupils for that 
of the family circle. 

Here then is the first things the great thing, to be 
determined upon by the young woman on her return 
home^ to be largely a contributor to the happiness 
of the domestic circle. You cannot be a cipher in the 
house^ or a negative character. The other members 
of the little community must be afiected by your con- 
duct. You are ever in the midst of them^ and your 
actioM, words, and even your looks, exert an influence 
upon them. Behold^ then^ your starting point in the 
career of home duties. Take up this resolution^ intel- 
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ligently^ deliberately, determinately, " I will, by God's 
grace, do all I can to make my home happy to others, 
and thus comfortable to myself/^ Look at this resolu- 
tion, ponder it, imprint it on your memory, heart, con- 
science. Is it not wise, virtuous, right? Do not 
reason^ conscience, self-love, approve it ? Let it be a 
serious matter of consideration with you, not merely a 
thought passing through the mind, and leaving no trace 
behind ; but a deep, abiding, influential consideration. 
Have not your parents a right to expect it ? Is it not 
the most reasonable thing in the world, that enjoying 
the protection and comforts of home, you should in 
return make home happy ? 

To diffiise happiness anywhere is a blissful enjoyment, 
but most of all at home. To light up any countenances 
with joy, is to a benevolent mind, a desirable thing; 
but most of all the countenances of parents, brothers, 
and sisters. Set out with an intense ambition to compel 
from the whole family circle the testimony that it was a 
happy era in its history when you came permanently to 
reside at home. O, to hear a mother say, '^ Thy coming, 
my daughter, was as the settlement of a ministering angel 
amongst us ; thy amenity of temper, thy constant efforts 
to please^ thy sweet and gentle self-sacrificing disposition 
have been a lamp in our dwelling, in the light of which 
we have all rejoiced. What a large accession, my 
beloved child, hast thou brought to our domestic felicity I 
Receive thy mother's thanks and blessing.^' A harder 
heart than yours, my young friends^ might be moved by 
such a hope as this. Contemplate now the contrast to 
this, when the conduct of the daughter is such as to 
extort such a declaration as the following from sorrowful 
parents : " We looked forward with pleasure and with 
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hqpe^ not altogether unmixed with anxiety^ to the time 
when we should receive her back from school^ to be our 
companion and our comfort. How bitter is our dis- 
appointment. Her unamiable disposition, her regard- 
lessness of our happiness, her restlessness in the family 
circle, her craving for any company but ours, are painfiilly 
obvious. It was, we regret to say it, a sad increase 
of our domestic trouble, when she became a permanent 
inmate of our house.^^ Sighs and tears follow this sad 
confession. Which of these shall be the case with you ? 
Can you hesitate ? 

Having then made up your mind to be a comfort at 
home, you should, and will, of coarse, inquire into the 
means of accomplishing your purpose. These will, if the 
purpose be fixed, and the desire intense, almost without 
any enumeration suggest themselves. Those who really 
want to make others happy, will find out their own 
means of doing so, and be ingenious in their devices to 
effectuate their end. Many things are difficult and 
require deep thought, but not so the desire to please. 
If our heart be set upon it, we can diffuse bliss almost 
without effort or contrivance. From a heart fully 
possessed with the desire to make others happy, kind 
acts and offices will perpetually flow off, like the waters 
of a spring ever rising of themselves. 

But I will lay down rules for your guidance, that 
your behaviour at home may contribute to the happiness 
of your family circle. 

Should your parents themselves be truly pious people, 
who have trained you up in the fear of the Lord, their 
deepest solicitude and most earnest prayer for you, is 
that you may '^ Remember your Creator in the days of 
your youth.^' You have been the witnesses of some 
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of their anxiety on this ground^ and for this object. 
You have heard a father^s prayers, have seen, perhaps, a 
mother's tears for your salvation ; but of the whole of 
their concern on this point you never can know. It is 
too deep for you to fathom. Till this great subject is 
determined ; till they see you in earnest to lead a pious 
life, they cannot be happy. They value your love, your 
respect, your attentions to their comfort, your general 
good conduct, your acquirements, and not unfrequently 
feel a parent's pride over you ; but " Alas, alas,'' they 
say, ''one thing thou lackest yet, and that is, the one 
thing needful, true piety, the salvation of the soul. 
Oh, my daughter, that thou wast a real Christian ; and 
that thy love to Christ were as sincere as thy love for 
me : and that all thy other excellences were sanctified 
by the crowning one of true religion." What a check 
is such a reflection to the joy of a Christian parent. 
How many hours of bitterness such reflections occasion ! 
What an interruption to the bliss of a family does it 
occasion when there is a difierence of taste on this most 
momentous of all subjects ! How is a mother's heart 
grieved to see her daughters, after all the pains she has 
taken to form their religious character, more taken up 
with fashion, company, and gaiety, than with eternal 
realities I And that good man, their father, how is he 
distressed to see his counsels unheeded, his prayers 
unanswered, and they whom he had hoped to lead to the 
altar of God, far more fond of the gay ceremonial of 
the world I On the other hand, how happy are those 
parents whose children are one with them in this 
momentous concern. How sweet and sacred are the 
seasons of family worship, when, not by constraint, but 
willingly, the children assemble round the domestic altar. 
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and join in the sacrifice of prayer and praise. No jars 
and discords now arise for the want of sympathy in 
these great subjects. No opposition of tastes occurs^ no 
clashing of interests. Often and often does the mother 
exclaim in the fondness of her hearty " Thank God^ that 
dear girl is a Christian^ and to all her other excellences 
which endear her to my hearty adds piety towards God. 
The beauties of holiness invest her charms with a love- 
liness that nothing else can impart.^' 

In order to make home happy^ there must be a 
proper consideration and right discharge of all the duties 
you owe to the various members of the little community 
of which it is composed. 

First of all^ there are your parents. That home can- 
not be a happy one where they are neglected^ and filial 
duty is wanting in the heart and conduct of the children. 
Gk>d has selected the most comprehensive term that 
could be employed on this subject^ '' Honour thy father 
and mother \'* this includes respect^ love, and obedience. 
It is not necessary here to state the claims which 
parents have upon your gratitude, reverence, and regard. 
I can only remind you how much of the happiness of 
home depends upon a right understanding and discharge 
of the duties you owe to them. When the father^s 
heart is wounded by disobedient conduct, or even dis- 
respectful language \ when the mother^s comfort is 
neglected, and her burdens are unshared : when it is 
apparent that the children are much more intent upon 
their own gratification than that of their parents : when 
services are rendered them tardily, reluctantly, and 
with ill-nature : when complaint is uttered on one part, 
only to be answered by impertinence on the other, 
happiness must be a stranger in such a home. Disobe* 
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dience in young children^ in whom reason and reflection 
are yet feeble^ is bad enough^ but it is far worse in those 
who are grown or growing to years of maturity. On 
the other hand^ if it be beautiful to see the tender 
assiduities and affectionate attentions of childhood, 
which are rather the efforts of instinct than of reason, 
it is a far more attractive scene to witness the reverent 
regard, the studious desire to please, the anxious effort 
to gratify, manifested towards her parents by a grown- 
up daughter. Here the intelligent mind is moved by 
the affectionate heart, and the affectionate heart is, in 
return, guided and impelled by the intelligent mind. 
If your parents have been less educated than you, and 
at the same time have spared no expense to afford you 
advantages which they did not possess, how imgrateAil 
would it be in you, by any part of your conduct, to dis- 
play your superiority and make them conscious of their 
ignorance ! Before a mother's infirmities reach the point 
of actual incompetency, a good daughter will feel solicit- 
ous to share with her the burden of domestic care, and to 
relieve her as far as possible from her load of maternal 
duty. This requires caution, lest by an officious obtru- 
sion of help, it should be suspected she was desirous 
of thrusting the mother from her superintendence, and 
of stepping into her place. It can never fail to wound 
a mother's heart to be supposed to be incompetent to 
fill her own situation as female head of the family. 
Even when imbecility is creeping on, she should be 
made to feel it as little as possible, and the forms and 
show of authority should be suffered to remain, when 
the reality has passed away. Jealousy is one of the last 
passions that die in the human heart, and it should not 
be awakened by any part of filial conduct in the mind 
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of a parent. A wife^ mother^ and mistress, deposed hj 
her daughter, is a painful sight. She may have much 
weakness, but still enough reflection remains to make 
Iter feel her humiliation. Therefore, young women, in 
aiding a mother, do not attempt to wrest the keys from 
her keeping, but only employ them under her direction. 
For this be ever ready. It is to me one of the most 
lovely scenes on earth to see a young woman risen up to 
be the companion and helper of her mother, placing 
herself by her side, and foregoing many an invitation 
and opportunity of personal enjoyment to relieve her 
solitude, to lighten her cares, or to minister to her com- 
fort. Your object should be to share your mother's 
labours, without superseding her authority : and to 
assist her in a way so tender and so delicate as shall 
neither awaken her suspicion that you wish to supplant 
her, nor make her feel that she is incapable of doing 
without you. To these duties all should be attentive, 
but especially those daughters who make a profession 
of religion. Many who will read this work are happily 
in this state : and to them would I most earnestly and 
affectionately say, '' Let your light shine'' at home, that 
its inmates '^ seeing your good works, may glorify God 
your Heavenly Father." Let it be most impressively 
and constantly felt by you, and let it be seen by others, 
that you feel that religion is no abstract thing of times, 
places, and occasions; but an element of the general 
character, which is to enter into all relations, all duties^ 
and all engagements. It must improve you in every 
thing, spreading like a gilded surface over your whole 
selves and all your conduct, and shining like a beautiful 
polish on every other excellence. It must make you 
a better daughter in every respect, more respectful, more 
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kind^ more devoted to your parents ; and compel them 
to say, " Happy was the day when she became a Chris- 
tian, for from that hoar she became a lovelier and more 
loving child/' 

It may be that the parents of some of you are not 
truly converted to Grod. This places you in a diflScult 
and delicate situation, and will require the utmost 
solicitude, care, and prayer, that you may be prevented 
from doing or being anything that would prejudice 
them against religion; and that you may be enabled 
on the contrary so to conduct yourself as to prepossess 
them in its favour. You must affect no superiority, 
nor even seem to say, ^' Stand by, I am holier than 
thou.'^ This is improper towards any one, much more 
towards a parent. You can pray for them, and you can 
exhibit to them, by your example, invested with all the 
beauties of holiness, what religion is ; but direct efforts 
to bring them under its influence, though they should 
not be altogether withheld, should be conducted with 
the greatest tenderness, humility, modesty and delicacy. 
There must be no lecturing, much less any reproach or 
accusation. A deep, tender, loving solicitude for their 
spiritual welfare, must be seen veiled with modesty, but 
still seen, penetrating the transparent and graceful 
covering; a solicitude which only now and then pre- 
sumes to speak ; but, when it does, always in lo¥e. 
Such a line of conduct may accomplish its purpose, and 
produce results like the following : A female, who had 
been some years known and respected for her quiet, 
consistent, unobtrusive. Christian deportment, called on 
her minister to introduce her aged mother, who leaned 
on her arm, and seemed to repose on her that tender 
dependence which is so soothing and delightful to an 
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aged parent^ and so heart-thrilling to a dutiful and 
grateful child. Both were overcome by their feelings, 
and it was some moments before either could speak. 
The minister desired them to be seated^ and cheerfully 
said, 'Well Hannah, I suppose this is your good mother, 
I am very happy to see her.' ^Yes/ replied the mother 
in broken accents, ' Her mother, and her daughter too. 
Pive-and-twcnty years ago I bore her in infancy ; and 
now through her instrumentality, I trust I am bom to 
God.^ " Mr. Jay relates a similar anecdote. " ' Well,' 
said a mother, one day, weeping (her daughter being pro- 
posed as a candidate for Christian communion), ^ I will 
resist no longer. How can I bear to see my dear child 
love and read the Scriptures, while I never look into 
the Bible ; to see her retire and seek Grod, while I never 
pray ; to see her going to the Lord's table, while his 
death is nothing to me ?' ^ Ah,' said she to the minister 
who called to inform her of her daughter's desire, wiping 
her eyes, ' Yes, sir, I know she is right and I am wrong : 
I have seen her firm under reproach, and patient under 
provocation, and cheerful in all her su£Perings. When, 
in her late illness, she was looking for dissolution, 
heaven stood in her face. Oh, that I was as fit to die ! 
I ought to have taught her, but I am sure she has 
taught me. How can I bear to see her joining the 
church of Grod, and leaving me behind, perhaps for ever ? 
From that hour she prayed in earnest that the Grod of 
her child would be her Grod, and was soon seen walking 
with her in the way everlasting." 

But there are, in most cases, other members of the 
household besides parents, brothers and sisters, who 
also require attention and right conduct from a young 
woman at home. A loving, miited, harmonious family. 
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I repeat again^ where the children all promote the 
comfort of their parents and of one another; where 
each is studious to please and to perform all kind offices 
for the rest^ and all seek the happiness of each^ is one 
of the loveliest scenes to be found in our divided 
and discordant world. Much^ very much^ depends 
upon the daughters for this domestic harmony. They 
can exert^ if prudent^ good-tempered and obliging^ a 
softening influence over the minds and manners of 
their brothers. Sisterly afiection^ judiciously displayed, 
is one of the sweetest and most powerful ingredients 
in the cup of domestic enjoyment. True it is, that 
it will require occasionally some little self-denial, and 
sacrifice of personal gratification, predilection, and 
feeling, to conciliate the affection, and secure the 
good- will of brothers, who are apt to begin too soon 
to feel that they are "the lords of the creation;" 
but this is necessary to keep the peace of the family. 
And a girl of good sense and affectionate disposition, 
will do a great deal towards it. Woman is made to 
yield, though not to be trampled upon. Her gentle 
nature is formed for submission, rather than for resist- 
ance. A good and wise sister will feel this, and her 
affection will, in most cases, be her protection. Let 
her put forth the thousand little ingenious arts, of which 
she is, or may be, mistress, and throw the silken cords 
of love over her brother^s hearts, and she may do much 
to attach, and in some cases, even to subject, them to 
her, and make them fond of home. A husband is but 
too apt to run away from the home which is tenanted 
by an ill*natured wife ; and brothers have been often 
driven away to company, by cross, sullen, imaccommo- 
dating sisters. I am aware that it is but too frequently 
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the case^ that young men are polite and attentive to 
ewerj female but those thej every day meet at home^ 
aad that scarcely any one has to complain of a want of 
civility and complaisance but their sisters. At the same 
time it must be confessed^ that some young women have 
themselves to blame for this^ for it does require more 
virtue than is ordinarily foimd^ to be much attached and 
very attentive to such an impersonation of pettishness^ 
ill-humour^ and vanity^ as some silly girls present at 
home. How many parents^ comfort is disturbed^ and 
their hearts half-broken, by the jealousy, envy, and 
contention of their children ! 

To the elder daughter, especially if she be older 
than her brothers also, a larger share of responsi- 
bility attaches than to any other of the children, be- 
cause her influence is greater. She does almost as much 
to form the character of the younger branches as the 
mother, and when the latter is feeble or inefficient, 
perhaps more. It is a lovely sight to behold an intelli- 
gent and affectionate girl, exerting a plastic yet not 
authoritative or dictatorial power over her younger 
brothers or sisters, setting them a beautiful example of 
filial piety, and devoting all her efforts to uphold parental 
authority over them, conciliating their confidence by her 
judgment, and their affection by her kindness ; throwing 
a softening and gentle influence over their ruder and 
harsher natures, and compelling the parents to say 
" She is a second mother to the family.^' 

The servants must not be left out of consideration. 
They add much, very much, to the comfort or disquiet 
of families; and they are considerably influenced, not 
only by the conduct of the parents, but by that of the 
children. Were I addressing young men, I should re- 
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mind them of the distance without pride^ the kindness 
without familiarity^ the purity in thought^ word^ and 
deed^ which is necessary to be observed in their conduct 
towards female servants. But I am addressing young 
women^ and therefore remind them that the three things 
to be practised are kindness^ considerateness^ and con- 
fidence; and the three to be avoided are haughtiness^ 
oppression^ and familiarity. A young woman displays 
considerable littleness of mind^ as well as forgetfulness 
of the laws of God, when she treats a servant with 
scorn and contempt, as a being of an inferior nature. 
That servant may have not only a finer form and a 
stronger mind, but a holier heart and a diviner taste, 
and may be her superior in every respect, except in 
rank. Nor is this the only kind of ill-treatment that 
servants are sometimes doomed to bear from their 
young mistresses, and alas, sometimes under the cogni- 
sance of their old mistress. Women of high rank are 
brought up with the notion and the practice also, that 
they are to do nothing for themselves, and they are 
usually provided with a waiting-maid to do everything 
for them, whose place would be a sinecure^ if her young 
mistress did anything for herself. But for others in the 
middle of life to be brought up in helplessness, is a 
discredit to the mother, and injury to the daughter, and 
generally a cruelty to those who are called to wait on 
them. Such a system of aping the manners of the 
nobility, with scarcely means to command the service 
necessary for a tradesman's household, is indeed con- 
temptible. Mothers, I speak to you. Train your 
daughters, not to be fine and helpless ladies, but to be 
useful wives, mothers, and mistresses. Be* yourselves 
patterns in these things, and secure the imitation of 
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your daughteni. See to it^ that thej learn to help 
themselves in all proper matters^ and do. not allow them 
to press too hard upon the energies of your servants. 
Much will depend upon you in this matter. And do 
you, my young female friends, enter warmly and wisely 
into this subject yourselves. Do not affect the fine lady, 
or wish to be only a kind of dressed dolls, to be carried 
about and played with by others. I do not ask you to do 
anything to degrade yourself below your rank and 
station, or anything that would lower you in the eyes 
of the servants themselves; but still be ambitious to 
grow up in a state of independence, and in preparedness 
to make your way through life, even against difBiculties 
and privations, should you be called to meet with them. 
Your own happiness, as well as the comfort of the 
servants, demands you should be as considerate and 
give as little trouble as possible. It was certainly a 
happy invention for mistresses when bell-hanging was 
invented, but a great misery for some servants, in whose 
ears the jingle of the parlour or bed-room bell is ever 
sounding. "What," says many a thoughtless young 
woman, " were servants made for but to wait upon us V^ 
And what were young limbs given you for but to wait 
upon yourselves? It would do some young persons 
good if for one year at least, they were without a ser- 
vant at all, and had everything to do for themselves. 
How much better, how much nobler, than this incon- 
siderateness, is the kindness which not only avoids 
giving trouble, but also leads a young lady, in addition 
to attending to a servant^s general comfort, to teach 
her to read and write, and takes the oversight of 
her education in things important for her to know, 
especially the subject of personal religion ! But there 
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is another thing on whieh a few remarks should 
be made, and that is the undue familiarity which 
young women sometimes contract with female servants. 
Sandness, to whatever extent it may and should be 
carried, and whatever offices it leads to, does not imply 
companionship : a good and wise servant will not wish 
it, and knows her place too well to make the attempt. 
It is only she whose mind is as artful as that of her 
young mistress is weak, who will seek to gain ascen- 
dancy over her, and to become her confidante. "A 
young lady," says Mrs Copley, ^' would very much 
degrade and injure herself by choosing to make a 
servant, however respectable, her familiar associate, the 
vehicle of gossip or scandal, the partner in her jokes, 
the confidante of her affairs. Such intimacies are 
most prejudicial, disgraceful, and perilous. Many a 
young lady, who thought it no harm to listen to the 
flattering tales of an artful servant about her beauty 
and her conquests, has been led on to receive from her 
hands the seductive letter, to fall in with her contrivance 
for clandestine interviews, and at length to complete a 
marriage without the knowledge or approbation of her 
parents, and in its results ruinous to herself. Where 
things have not been carried on to this disastrous ex- 
tremity, much levity and imprudence have resulted 
from such unprofitable and unsuitable intimacies, which 
have occasioned unpleasant reports and surmises at the 
time, and have formed matter of painful reflection in 
the mind of the individual, long after the connexion 
has been dissolved, and the danger escaped." 

I now suggest some other matters, partially implied 
in what I have already advanced, but of sufficient im- 
portance to be brought out in full view. Among tbese 
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must be mentioned amiability : in other words^ that 
sweetness of temper which is ever seeking to please^ and 
to avoid whatever would offend. There is a sayings that 
''Temper is everything." This is going too far, since it 
is not to be doubted good temper is sometimes associated 
widi bad principle : while on the other hand, there are 
many high-principled and noble-minded individuals, 
who are troubled, equally to their own annoyance and 
that of their firiends, with infirmities of temper. Still, 
though not everything, good temper is a great thing. 
Very much depends in this matter upon our physical 
organization, for we see the same difference in the brute 
creation that we observe in the human species. But 
tins, though an explanation, is not an apology ; because 
reason and religion may do much, and in myriads 
of instances have done much, to correct and improve a 
disposition naturally bad. Begin life, young woman, 
with a deep impression of the value of good temper, 
both to your own happiness and to that of the persons 
with whom you have to do, especially your family circle. 
Study well your own temper. Know well what it is 
you have to contend with in your own case, and set 
yourself most diligently to subdue it. Be mistress 
of yourself! Bad temper is a generic phrase, there are 
several species of the thing, as for instance, there is a 
peevishness or petulance about some persons which 
makes them susceptible of offence, not of either a very 
deep or passionate kind, but an irritability which disposes 
them to be hurt at little things, and to complain of the 
conduct of others, rather than to have their resentment 
excited. Then there is the violent temper, which is 
excited, by some supposed or real offence, to sudden 
ebullitions of wrath, sometimes even to a storm, or what 
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we call being in a pasBion. There is also the suUen 
disposition^ which^ on being contradicted^ opposed^ or 
reproved^ sinks into a silent^ moody^ and inwardly resent- 
ful state of mind. Persons of this turn will sulk for 
hourS; if not days; retiring into themselves^ they will 
brood over the matter which has occasioned their un- 
happy itate^ till they have actually made themselves ill 
by their bad temper ; and yet^ if expostulated with^ will 
assert they are not ill-tempered, but only " hurt." This 
is the disposition, which, more than anything else, is an 
interruption to domestic peace. I am no apologist for 
stormy passions, or for those that indulge them, but 
those who are soon in a blaze and as soon cooled down 
and the fire extinguished, are not so inimical to the 
peace of a family, as those in whose heart the embers 
of ill-will are kept long smouldering under the ashes 
and not suffered to go out. Next there is the selfish 
disposition, which leads its possessor ever to be seeking 
to concentrate the attentions of the family upon herself, 
especially if subject to indisposition. All must bend to 
her; and every hand be employed by her. Her will 
must be consulted in everything, and her comfort be 
the study of all. She must engross the affection of her 
parents, the regard of her brothers and sisters, and the 
time and labour of the servants. This is sometimes 
fostered by injudicious parents, who excite the envy and 
jealousy of the other branches of the family, by this 
exaction from all for the sake of the one. True, where 
there is much indisposition the sufferer should be, and 
usually is, the centre of sympathetic attention: but 
where the ailments are slight, and especially where the 
patient is apt to exaggerate them, she should not be 
petted into an engrossing and exacting selfishness ; but 
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should be gently taught to have a little regard to the 

comfort of others. In addition to these^ there is the 

jealous and envious disposition^ which contends not only 

for pre-eminence^ but for monopoly ; which accounts as 

a rival every one who receives the least special notice^ 

and dislikes her on that account. What petty passions 

of this kind often creep into families^ and poison all the 

springs of domestic happiness ! Consider how much 

the tempers of its members have to do with the peace 

of a household^ how much of sunshine one sweet and 

lovely disposition^ constantly in exercise^ may throw over 

a household ; and on the other hand^ how much of gloom^ 

and storm, one passionate, sullen, selfish, or envious 

temper, may bring over the little community at home. 

Let all then begin life with a deep conviction, (and 

it cannot be too deep,) of the importance of this subject. 

A bad temper will torment you through life. With this 

you will carry your own curse with you everywhere. It 

will multiply your enemies, and alienate your firiends 

it will becloud your reason and benumb your religion 

it will embitter your comforts and envenom your trials 

it will make you unhappy at home, and secure you 

distress when from home : it will give you wretchedness 

at the time, and conscious guilt and painful reflections 

afterwards ; it will deprive your days of peace and your 

nights of sleep ; in short, a bad temper will be to the 

soul what a chronic and painful disease is to the body, a 

constant source of uneasiness and distress, with this 

difference, that whereas the former is a visitation from 

Gk)d, the latter is our own doing, and while one brings 

its own consolation with it to the Christian, the other 

brings nothing but punishment and shame. 

To make home happy you must of course conform to 
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its general rules. This perhaps it is less necessary to 
insist upon in reference to you than it is to your brothers, 
because you are less in danger than they are of infring- 
ing domestic order. Every well-regulated family has its 
laws and customs ; its times and seasons ; its government 
and authority, which must be observed if the little com- 
munity be kept in order and good condition. I will 
suppose it is a pious family where God is worshipped, 
and the morning and evening sacrifice are duly offered 
upon the domestic altar. At the appointed hour all 
ought to be present. Nothing can be more unseemly 
than to see one member after another come dropping in 
while the Scriptures are being read, as if the Bible were 
only the prayer bell to call the family together for 
worship. I have often witnessed this, and heard the 
remonstrances of the father with his dilatory children, 
whose want of pimctuality had been occasioned only by 
a wretched habit of lying late in bed. It has really in 
some cases given rise to domestic quarrels. Much the 
same remark will apply to other matters. The father 
of a family may see reason to object to the late hours 
of the present day, and may request that all his house- 
hold shall be at home by a certain hour of the evening. It 
may be thought by his children that he is too precise, 
too antiquated in his notions, too inconsiderate of their 
gratification, but still it is his law, he is master of his 
house, and they are subjects who are to obey him. It 
iB unseemly for the chUdren to be ever maintaining a 
struggle against paternal rule and maternal counsel. On 
the contrary, it is the glory and the praise of a good and 
dutiful child to find what sacrifices of feeling and grati- 
fication she can submit to, rather than commit herself to 
a struggle with parental authority and domestic govern- 
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ment. On the other hand^ parents should be yery care- 
ful not to make their yoke oppressive^ and their burden 
heavy. The laws of the family should not be too 
stringent^ nor the authority of the father tyrannical, 
capricious and unnecessarily precise. But they must be 
obeyed as long as they last, and the elder branches of the 
fiimily, where there are younger ones, should excel in 
leading them both by example and precept to habitual 
conformity to household law. 

If you would make home happy, you must, of course, 
be happy at home. No one can di£Puse joy who is not 
joyful. The passions are infectious, because the heart 
is sympathetic. Cheerful persons make others like them- 
selves, and so do gloomy persons ; just as the sun irra- 
diates by his beams, or the clouds darken by their 
shadow, the whole landscape. A y^ung person whose 
heart finds its resting-place in the domestic circle ; whose 
sympathies are with household scenes; whose chosen 
companions are her parents, and her brothers, and 
sisters; whose pleasui'es are the sweet interchanges 
of domestic offices and affections ; whose loved employ- 
ment it is to make her daily contribution to the comfort 
of the little community within doors ; and whose good- 
humoured disposition radiates from smiling eyes, and 
flows from gently-curled lips, such an inmate is a bless- 
ing to the house in which she dwells. The soft music 
of her speech, aided by the genial influence of her 
accommodating and insinuating temper, sheds a benign 
influence on all the family. But observe the opposite 
to all this, the girl that looks upon her home as a prison 
rather than a paradise, and thinks that to stay at home 
is a penance rather than a pleasure ; and accordingly is 
anxious to escape from it, and is ever seeking opportu- 
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nities to effect her purpose. Her gloomy aspect, her 
sullen disposition, her discontented air, her repulsive 
taciturnity, her peevish expressions, when she breaks her 
silence ; her unsympathising isolation, what a member of 
a family do they make her ! She has at home no associ- 
ates, no objects of strong affection, nothing to engage and 
interest her heart, but is ever seeking occasions to slip 
away, upon any pretence, or for any engagement. She is 
ever on the watch for opportunities or excuses for absence; 
ready for any errand ; eager for every business that opens 
the door for her egress. She is not happy but in a con- 
tinual round of parties, visits, or out-of-door novelties, 
a£ which this fertile age is so prolific. Any society rather 
than that of the family, and any scenes rather than 
those of home, suit her taste. Can such a young person 
make home happy? Yes, if a spectre can do it, for 
such, or little better, is she. Young people, I repeat, 
be happy at home. Parents put forth all your ingenuity 
to make them so, by investing home with its proper 
attractions. Mothers, this devolves much on you. Be 
you " keepers at home," for a gossiping mother is sure 
to make gossiping daughters. Let it be seen that you 
are happy at home in the midst of your families. Put 
on a cheerful countenance, that your children may love 
to bask in the sunshine of your smiles. Be the centre 
of attraction to your families, and let the household 
delight to revolve in sweetest harmony around your 
maternal chair. 

Industrious habits will contribute greatly to the 
happiness of home, especially on the part of a young 
female. Slothftdness is a wretched thing, as it regards 
the subject of it, and as it affects others. A lazy person 
cannot be a happy one. Indolence is a constant opposi- 
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tion to the law of our being, which is made for activity. 
That there is a species of indulgence connected with it, 
is true ; but it is a very mixed kind of gratification, for 
as it is against nature, there is sometimes a conscious- 
ness of this, which awakens the conscience, and' inflicts 
remorse. To the remonstrances of conscience are added 
the reproaches of others. And as it cannot always be 
indulged, there are to be overcome the repugnance, the 
lassitude, the vis inertiae, which make the least exertion 
more wearisome to the indolent than far greater efl!brta 
are to the active. Slothfulness is a miserable object: 
the very sight of it inflicts pain upon an industrious 
person. What a vexation is it to an industrious mother, 
to see the dull, heavy, immoveable habits of a daughter, 
whom neither entreaties, persuasives, nor rebukes, can 
quicken into activity, nor excite to industry: who, 
if moved at all, must be moved by main force, and 
needs every minute the same efibrt to keep it going : 
a poor lumpish creature, who is enough to wear out the 
patience of the most forbearing and affectionate mother 
on earth. Such habits in a daughter must be destructive 
of domestic happiness. The misery they create may 
not, like the profligacy of a prodigal son, come upon the 
family with the noise, and destructive force, and fury, 
of a hurricane, but it settles down upon its comfort like 
the silent power of blight or mildew. It is a constant 
vexation, which eats into a mother^s heart, when she 
finds that a daughter who has grown to an age when she 
ought to be a relief to maternal labour and soUcitude, 
is a heavy increase to both. This wretched habit may 
be overcome, and it must be, or you will be a poor, 
helpless, useless, unhappy creature through life. If 
indolent in your parent's house, what are you likely to 
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be in yoar own ? An idle daughter is likely to make 
an idle mother : and firom my soul I pity the man who 
is tied for life to a lazy^ indolent woman. No personal 
charms^ no mental acquirements, no brilliancy of con- 
versation, can make up for the want of domestic 
industry : and indeed these things are rarely found in 
the absence of industry, for indolence is usually too lazy 
to acquire knowledge : the habits of soul and body 
being in sympathy with each other. 

It is essential to your making home happy that there 
should be much self-denial, a spirit of forbearance, an 
occasional surrender, for the sake of peace, of supposed 
rights, a willingness to forego what you could rightfully 
claim as your own. I am aware there are limits to this, 
especially in cases where concession pampers tyranny 
and encourages oppression. There may be brothers, and 
even sisters, whose disposition is so encroaching, that it 
should be resisted under parental authority, for the pro« 
tection of the weaker and more yielding members of the 
household. It is, however, fsir better in some cases to 
concede rights, when the sacrifice is not too costly, and 
does not involve a violation of principle, than to contend 
for them. The contest, even where it is successful, 
often costs more than it is worth, the victory does not 
pay for the battle. Be, therefore, content sometimes to 
lose a little for the sake of retaining more. I cannot 
give you a piece of advice more conducive to your peace 
at home, or to your comfort through life, than to be 
ever ready gracefully and quietly to bear with the 
infirmities of disposition of those around you, and to 
yield little things which you deem belong to you, rather 
than disturb the peace of the family by contending for 
them. 
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Never seek an undue share of parental affection. 
Let there be no ambition to be a favourite^ nor any 
lurts to obtain this distinction. Some young people 
have made home miserable in this way, being base and 
guilty enough to attempt to rise in the esteem and 
affection of their parents, by little arts of detraction 
in reference to their brothers and sisters: and their 
parents being weak enough to encourage the attempt. 
Partiality was then not only cherished but manifested. 
Enyy and jealousy ensued, and the peace of the family 
was destroyed. Abhor this conduct and be content to 
share with other branches of the family your parents' 
justly apportioned regard. 

Recollect that your power to contribute to the happi- 
ness of home does not depend on the performance of 
great services, opportunities for which occur but seldom, 
but on attention to little matters, which are ever taking 
place. Our existence as to time, is made up not only 
oi years, but of moments : our body not only of limbs, 
but of particles : our history not only of great events, 
but of little occurrences : and our obligations, not only 
oi splendid acts of duty, but of seemingly insignificant 
ones. Set out in life with a deep sense of the import- 
ance of little things, or rather with a conviction that 
where character, duty, and the happiness not only of our. 
selves but of others are involved, nothing is little. This 
applies especially to your conduct in the family. In that 
little world then, keep up a constant attention to what 
will constitute the felicity of the passing hour. True 
politeness has been defined to consist in ^^ benevolence 
in trifles.^' This is a beautiful definition, and worthy 
of being remembered by all who would fill the family 
circle with bliss. By politeness here, I do not mean 
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the heardess and unmeaning ceremony taught in Lord 
Chesterfield^s pages; nor even the graceful polish of 
manners which characterises the intercourse of well-bred 
people : but a gentle^ obliging demeanour and delicacy 
of behaviour towards all around; that mode of con- 
ducting ourselves towards others which is opposed to 
what is coarse, vulgar, rude, or offensively familiar. 
The politeness that I mean, is not affection's root, but 
it is its flower, beauty, and fragrance; or if not the 
plant itself, it is like the hedge round it, which preserves 
it from being trampled under foot. In the family circle 
all the little acts that can give pleasure or pain, all 
words, tones, and looks, should ever be considered and 
weighed. Woman has perhaps more tact and discern- 
ment in reference to the minor affairs of life than men. 
Her mental eye is more discerning, her touch more 
delicate, her taste more refined, on all the matters of 
behaviour. Let her therefore keep this up in reference 
to her conduct at home. Mrs. Copley in dwelling upon 
this, has the following reference to her own history ; 
" Might I be permitted to say, that after the lapse of 
twenty-six years, a sensation of pleasure thrills through 
my fingers, when I recollect the daily task of tying on 
my father's neckcloth, and combing back my mother's 
silvery locks." * * * "But we return to the more 
ordinary circumstances of young females, resident under 
the parental roof, after having finished the term of their 
education: and observe that their conduct should be 
marked by a soothing forbearance and tenderness 
towards the infirmities of their parents. Deafiiess, 
lameness, dimsightedness, and other infirmities of age, 
circumscribe their pleasures, and perhaps a degree of 
fretfulness is sometimes observed. But a dutifrd child 
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will be fertile in expedients to extend their pleasures^ 
to alleviate their privations, and to bear with and soothe 
their infirmities. The prompt eye will discern their 
needs, and anticipate their wishes. The needle will be 
threaded before the eye aches with endeavouring, and 
before the sigh is excited by inability, to accomplish it ; 
or, by gentle and playfol persuasion, the needle work 
will be exchanged for knitting or netting. The leg-rest 
or the footstool will be presented or exchanged before 
complaint of imeasiness is uttered. The large-printed 
Bible and the spectacles will be placed at hand ; the 
dim columns of the newspaper will be read aloud ; the 
enquiring eye will be answered by a repetition of the 
conversation, or of the sacred address, which uttered by 
a strauger^s voice, had passed over the dull ear : and in 
the most exalted sense, the benevolent pleasure will be 
enjoyed of being eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, 
ears to the deaf, and causing the trembling heart to 
sing for joy.''* 

I now return to the idea with which we started, that 
the right conduct of a daughter at home, is to study 
to make home happy. There is a fascination in the 
very expression, a happy home. And so far as what 
may be called the poetry of home scenes is concerned, 
is there a lovelier flower to be found in that garden 
of unearthly delights, that paradise of sweets, than a 
good daughter and affectionate sister, adorning her 
maiden charms with the virtues that become her sex, 
her age, and her relationships, and elevating and sane- 
tifying aU her other exceUences by a saintly piety, which 
makes her lovely in the eyes of God by all the beauties 

* From " Female Excellence," published by the Religious Tract 
Society. 
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of holiness ? Her father^s pride, her mother^s comfort, 
and her brother's companion, she is the ministering 
angel of them all. How much of bliss does this one 
dear object of their common affection throw over them 
all I Her absence is mourned as a common loss, and 
her return to the family circle is hailed as the restora- 
tion of a suspended enjoyment. When this lovely one 
is loved by another not belonging to the family, though 
about, through her, to be united with it, with what a 
treasure, at their expense, is he about to enrich his own 
home ! Their hearts, at the thought of parting from 
her, bleed from wounds which nothing but the hope 
of her happiness could heal. Her removal leaves a 
blank, which, as they look upon her vacant seat, calls 
up recollections, and produces a sense of deprivation, 
which even the sight of her happiness can scarcely 
dispel. But as woman's mission is to make happy her 
husband's home, suppose her gone forth to fulfil it. 
Well has she been trained, and well has she trained 
herself also, at her parental home, for this home of her 
own, and all the united excellences of the good daughter 
and the good sister now develope and blend in the more 
jnature and matronly virtues of the good wife, mother, 
and mistress : and she who as the young woman at 
home, contributed so largely to the felicity of one family 
circle, has just prepared herself to contribute still more 
largely to the felicity of another, and that other is her 
own. Behold, my young friends, your pattern. May 
the imitation of it be your study, your prayer, your 
bliss. 



CHAPTER VII. 



LIFE AWAY FROM HOME. 



Behold, I am ivith thee, and will keep thee in all places 
whither thou goest. Genesis xxviii^ 15. 

In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct 
thy paths. Proverbs iii, 6. 

Thou shall guide me vnth thy counsel, and afterwards 
receive me to glory. Psalm Ixxiii. 24. 

The hour of separation from parental society, home 
enjoymentSi and the scenes of early history, is in most 
cases, and ought to be in all, a season of pensive grief. 
No affectionate daughter can leave the house of her 
father, and go from beneath the covering wing of ma- 
ternal love, without passing over ^^ the bridge of sighs.^' 
Even the joys of the bridal morning, when she quits the 
arms of her hitherto nearest relations, for those of one 
now still nearer, do not prevent her from looking round 
with something of instinctive regret on the scenes she 
is leaving, now no longer hers ; and amidst the smUes 
of the happy bride, are seen falling the tears of the 
loving child, like dew-drops sparkling in sun-beams. It 
would augur ill for the husband, if his wife could part 
from her parents, even for him, without a momentary 
pang. It is one of nature's loveliest sights to see in 
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that scene and season of deliglit^ filial pietjr blending its 
lustre with conjugal affection^ and investing even nuptial 
charms with new and captivating beauty. 

But I now speak of a different kind and purpose 
of separation from home. I contemplate the young 
woman, not led out by that right hand, the '^ cunning " 
of which is to be employed for her support ; nor going 
away, leaning upon that arm which is to be continually 
stretched over her for protection, but departing solitarily 
and mournfully on the journey of life, to meet alone its 
dangers, cares, and toils. It is sad enough to see a 
young man quitting his father^s house, and leaving 
home to earn his daily bread by the sweat of his brow ; 
how much more to see a young female thus going forth 
to seek her own support. What is she but a lamb 
venturing out into the wilderness where wolves abound ; 
or a young dove quitting its nest to fly abroad amidst 
eagles and vultures. How many in the progress of life, 
and amidst its changes, some of which are so melancholy, 
look back to the hour of separation and exclaim, ^^ O 
my mother, how sad and certain presages of what 
awaited me were those bitter tears I shed on that morn- 
ing when I tore myself from thy embrace ! My heart 
then sunk, and the sun of my life then set never to rise. 
Every step since then of my dark journey has been one 
of sorrow : and every change only of one calamity for 
another.*' 

In some cases separation from home is rendered 
necessary by] a change in domestic circumstances, and 
she who was brought up tenderly amidst tEe luxuries, 
and with the prospects, of opulence, is now compelled 
to quit scenes where she was a stranger to toil and care, 
to earn her own support. It is a sight to be looked 
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upon with admiration^ to beludd a yotmg woman in 
■och ciicamatances, instead of hanging upon parents no 
longer able to support her^ without additional privations 
for themselves^ nobly resolving to relieve them of the 
burden^ and instead of sitting down in despairing grief 
and helpless sorrow^ bracing her mind to meet the 
privations of her altered condition^ descending grace- 
fully to a lower level, and going forth with true 
magnanimity, inspired by religion, to tread life's stormy 
way alone. No morbid sense of degradation ; no feel- 
ing of false shame arising from altered drcumstances : 
no haughty sense of humiliation connected with a 
situation of subordination and dependence, benumbs 
her faculties, paralyses her energies, or renders the 
duties of her new situation irksome and oppressive : but 
remembering it is the will of Providence, and thankful 
for her health, her abilities, and her opportunities to 
take care of herself, she goes to her new sphere without 
dread, despondency, or reluctance. 

Others meet with no such reverse, but are brought 
up amidst circumstances which have always kept before 
them the probability that they must go out into the 
world to support themslves. In these cases, the change 
comes not upon them by a surprise, and if they are 
wise they will endeavour to prepare their hearts and 
qualify their minds for it. A judicious mother's 
energies and vigilance will ever be employed, not only 
in helping her daughters, but in teaching them to help 
themselves. Wherever there is a probability of their 
leaving home, and even when there is not, her anxiety, 
considering the vicissitudes of human life, should be 
directed to the point of qualifying them to become 
self-supporting. And it should be a point of ambition 
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with every young woman^ whose parents can with" 
difficulty support their family^ not to be a burthen to 
them^ but to provide for herself in some honourable 
and useful occupation. It is a very beautiful scene to 
witness a young female^ not only supporting herself, 
but endeavouring by the produce of her diligence, and 
the savings of her frugality, to minister to the comfort 
of her aged, infirm, or impoverished parents. Many a 
heroine has left home, and endured privations neither 
few nor small, for this purpose. All her discomfort and 
labour were endured with patience, imder the idea that 
by this means she was rendering the home of her 
beloved parents more happy. Here, however, a caution 
is necessary against a too great eagerness to get away 
from home. A large family, where there is a straitened 
income, brings many cares and some privations, not 
only upon the mother, but upon the elder daughters. 
In such a case, for a young woman who can be of essen- 
tial service to her mother, and whom her mother wishes 
to retain, to determine or even wish to go out into the 
world, and leave her mother to struggle and almost 
faint under the load, is a deplorable want of filial piety. 
It is delightful to hear a daughter say, ""Anywhere, or 
in any circumstances, abroad or at home, in single or 
in wedded life, my beloved and honoured parents, I am 
ready and eager to serve you.'' 

There is another and melancholy occasion which not 
unfirequently occurs, for a young woman's leaving home, 
and that is when home itself is broken up by the death 
of both parents. How frequently does this happen ! 
Ah, how often are families invaded by the last enemy, 
and scattered hither and thither by his desolating 
ravages! The grave covers both father and mother. 
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The dear domestic heartli is forsaken. The family 
gatheringa at prayer, at meals, at festive seasons, are 
Ofor, and the house of your childhood and youth is 
deserted. Poor orphans, I pity you; especially, ye 
<nrphans girls, my heart bleeds for you. Your brothers 
can provide for themselves better than you can. But 
even you have no need to despond. Painful I know it 
is, to have no parent, no home, no settled place of abode. 
Often in your forlorn situation, you must and do say, 
'' Alas for me ! I am alone in the world. David's ex- 
preision suits my case. I am like a pelican in the 
wilderness ; or like a sparrow alone upon the house-top. 
Other young people, though away from home, have a 
home to think and talk about : and parents to write to, 
and occasionally to visit. I have none. I have not a 
house to dwell in except that which I may soon be 
required to leave, nor have I any friends, except those 
whom my own good conduct may secure. My heart is 
often more desolate than my condition ; and though I 
am in the midst of society, I feel as if I were alone in 
this great and busy world.'' But I remind you there is 
the orphan's unfailing friend still left. Grod lives, and 
he is the father of the fatherless. Be it yours, and it 
may be yours, to say, '^ When my father and my mother 
forsake me, the Lord will take me up." Should you be 
so wise and happy as to become truly pious, you will 
never be without a friend, and in the absence of an 
earthly father, will have an omnipotent one in heaven. 
You may then set out in life, and go through it, adopt- 
ing as your motto, the reply of Abraham to Isaac, who, 
when the latter said, ^^ Behold the fire and the wood, but 
where is the lamb for a burnt offering?" replied, " Gk)d 
will provide." Be that your motto, " God will provide." 

Vol. 4 O 
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Fear Grod^ and yoa may without scruple and with confi- 
dence adopt this assurance. 

Permit me now to suggest some topics which apply 
alike to all these different cases^ and which it is important 
you should dwell upon^ either in prospect of leaving 
home^ or when you have left it. 

Consider it is in the order of Providence you should 
be thus situated. Tour lot is fixed in heaven. It is 
Crod^s will^ and not chance. Is there nothing consolatory 
in this ? Consider his wisdom^ power^ and goodness. He 
does all things well. He knows what is best for you. 
He may, in ways which you cannot imagine, be consult- 
ing your future and permanent good. You see not the 
end. When this is revealed, you may be compelled to 
exclaim, '^He leadeth the blind by a way that they 
know not, and leadeth them in paths that they have not 
known. He maketh darkness light before them, and 
crooked things straight.^' Submit, therefore, without 
envying others, and without murmuring. Would you 
contravene his purpose ? Say, " It is the Lord, let him 
do what seemeth good in his sight. I am where he 
would have me be.'' 

But remember, there are not only privations to be 
endured away from home, but moral dangers also to be 
encountered. If these are not so pressing in your case 
as in that of your brothers, there are some perils even 
in yours. Happily for you, the guards of female deco- 
rum, propriety, and reputation, are stronger and stricter 
than those of the other sex. But they have proved too 
wei^ for absolute security in thousands of instances. 
Multitudes who have stood well at home, have unhappily 
fallen, when removed from it. Eve was tempted when 
alone, and away from the protection of her husband. 
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Alas^ how many have gone away to sin^ and have 
returned to hide their shame. A mother's watchful eye 
is no longer upon you; a father's arm is no longer 
stretched over you : and the shelter of home no longer 
protects you. Others know this as well as you^ and may 
take advantage of it. And even if there were no danger 
of vice, is there none of imprudence, folly, levity ? None 
of bad connections, improper acquaintance, ill-contracted 
marriages ? None of Sabbath breaking, of undue love 
of pleasure, of vanity ? Are not the prevailing faults 
and defects of some women to be found in vanity, love 
of dress, disposition to court attention and admiration, 
fickleness, inconsiderateness, love of novelty, want of 
judgment, and curiosity ? And are not all these likely 
to increase rather than diminish, when they are away 
firom the checks which home supplies ? Are not these 
weeds likely to grow faster, and to attain greater strength, 
when there is no mother's eye to see them, no mother's 
hand to pluck them up? All this danger is greatly 
heightened in the case of those who have personal or 
mental accomplishments. A beautiful young woman, 
withdrawn from the fostering care and ceaseless vigilance 
of a judicious mother, and exposed abroad to the rude 
and licentious gaze of the world, is ever an object 
of alarm to her friends, and it were weU if she were so 
to herself. It is perhaps a rare case for such a female to 
be ignorant of her charms ; it is rarer still for her to be 
more afraid than vain of them, and to be more anxious 
that they should not lead her into danger, than that they 
should secure for her admiration. 

The great source of consolation and protection to a 
joong woman from home is true religion. It is very 
easy for any one, to conceive of the privations and dis- 
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comfort of many a young person^ on leaving the comforts 
of a happy home to sustain the character of a governess^ 
a shopwoman or a servant. The cold^ proud, and perhaps 
in some cases cruel, treatment of employers, as contrasted 
with the affectionate conduct of parents : the annoying 
and unfeeling peculiarities of companions in the house, 
are contrasted with the sympathising and loving be- 
haviour of their brothers and sisters; the disregard 
of their comfort, in all that concerns their food, lodging, 
and general personal convenience, as contrasted with all 
the accommodations and enjoyments of their father's 
house ; and the general inattention and neglect of the 
strangers among whom they dwell, as contrasted with 
the recognition and kind notice of a wide circle of friends 
in their own native place ; this, all this, is bitter indeed. 
Some hard and unfeeling natures, or gay and frivolous 
ones, may be insensible to these things ; but oh, that 
poor girl of softer mould, whose heart was made for home 
scenes, and whose bliss was derived from home enjoy- 
ments ; under all this, her heart is sometimes ready to 
burst ! What thoughts disturb her peace, like visions 
of bliss lighting on her gloomy and sorrowful path, and 
then instantly vanishing, only to leave* the path still 
more gloomy, and the darkness still more oppressive ! 
What letters, wet with her tears, she writes to her own 
sweet home, and to her sympathising parents ! 

What is to comfort her ? Only the balmy influence 
of religion, the consciousness that she is in the way 
of duty, and the testimony of her conscience that she is 
discharging her obligations with scrupulous fidelity. 
This can and this will do it. She whose heart is re- 
newed by Divine grace ; who has genuine faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; who walks with Gt>d as her divine. 
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unchangeable^ omnipotent Friend^ and communes with 
him as her Heavenly Father; whose affections are set 
on things above ; and who considers life as a probation 
for eternity j she will find in such a state of mind^ a 
source of consolation^ a means of endurance^ an element 
of happiness^ which will counterbalance all discomfort^ 
disquietude^ and distress. With true dignity she will 
bow to the will of God^ and consider her situation as 
his appointment. She will find satisfaction in submission. 
Her religion will impart much patience^ and something 
of cheerfulness : it will control her temper^ and throw an 
air of loveliness over her character^ which will give her 
an interest in the heart of her employer. She will ever 
find companions in her Bible and other good books^ in 
her closet of devotion and in communion with God^ a 
sweet retreat from the coldness and unkindness of her 
fellow-creatures ; and in meditation upon the everlasting 
rest above^ a blessed substitute for the comforts of the 
home she has left on earth. Faith in Gt>d^ in Christy 
in Providence^ in heaven^ can comfort^ has comforted^ 
and will comfort in the dreariest situations of life^ and 
in the bitterest agonies of death. I am anxious all 
should set out in life with this lofty idea of true piety^ 
that it can sweeten the bitterest cup of human woe; 
can soften the hardest lot ; and can be a substitute for 
all other pleasures. It must be so ; for it made Adam 
happy in paradise^ and makes saints and angels happy 
in heaven. It has lighted^ as with a lamp kindled in 
heaven, the confessor's dungeon, has sustained the 
Christian fugitive in his exile, and has enabled the 
martyrs to endure even the agonies of the stake. 

Adopt religion, then, young women, as your com- 
panion^ for it will not only comfort you, but also protect 
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you. Yes, it will be a shield for your defence, as well 
as a cup of consolation amidst your sorrows. Expect 
temptations, for you will certainly have them in one way 
or other. You cannot imagine in what shape or firom 
what quarter they will come. It may be in a form so 
fascinating, so plausible, so unsuspected, so insidious, as 
to contain all the " deceivableness of unrighteousness.*' 
Do not imagine that Satan respects female virtue too 
much to assail it. Did he thus respect the holiness of 
Eve in the garden of Eden? Does he reverence any 
character or any virtue ; did he not tempt our Lord ? 
The more spotless the character, and the more eminent 
the excellence, the more intense is his hatred, the more 
malignant his envy, and the more eager his desire to 
despoil it. Has he not tempted to their ruin multitudes 
as pure as you are ? Against such a foe, whom all but 
infinite cunning makes skilful, and boundless success 
makes bold, consider you are safe only under the 
protection of Omnipotence : and that protection can be 
obtained only by faith and prayer. Of those millions 
of instances of female frailty, which the history of your 
sex has presented, not one would have occurred, if they 
had trusted their virtue to the keeping of true godliness. 
It is religion that will repel the fiercest assault with the 
holy and indignant remonstrance, ^^How shall I do this 
great wickedness, and sin against God.*' 

It is not only however fix)m such dangers as these^ 
dangers affecting moral character in its most important 
features, that religion will protect you; hut from the 
lesser ones also, which, if they do not lead to vice, are still 
injurious. Religion will moderate your love of pleasure 
by furnishing pleasures of its own. It will check your 
vanity and folly, by producing a devout seriousness and 
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sobriety of mind^ without at all destroying your natural 
and innocent vivacity. It will remove your inconsiderate- 
ness, and make you thoughtful and reflective^ without 
stiffening you into formality^ or investing you with 
gloom. It will induce habits of forethought^ and 
frugality^ and thus guard you from present imprudence 
and recklessness^ and future improvidence and extrava- 
gance. Do not then venture out into the world 
U]:q>rotected by this spirit as your guardian angel. 

There are one or two other cautions which it may be 
of importance you should receive and remember. You 
should never allow yourselves for a moment to imagine 
there is anything dishonourable or degrading in your 
being compelled to leave home and to support yourself^ 
either as governess^ shopwoman^ or servant. Those who 
have been in better circumstances are of course most 
apt to feel this. And no doubt it is a descent^ a lower 
status^ according to the conventionalities of human life ; 
but it is no dishonour. It is from misconduct^ and not 
fix>m misfortune; from loss of character, and not from 
loss of rank, that disgrace arises. Nobility of soul is 
ofien associated with plebeian descent ; while vulgarity 
of character is sometimes covered with the coronet or 
the crown. A virtuous, holy, and intelligent young 
female has, in the heraldry of heaven, a patent of 
nobility, and is one of Gt>d's peeresses in her own 
right. Industry is far more honourable than wealthy 
indolence ; and she who willingly, honestly, and cheer- 
fully earns her own support, when Providence has de- 
prived her of her patrimony, is far more to be admired 
than she would have been, had she throughout life 
rolled in her father's equipage, and been surrounded by 
every luxury. 
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Akin to this is another state of mind against which 
you should most sedulously guards and that is a 
conviction that you must be miserable away from home. 
It is conceded that you cannot be as happy away from 
home^ as you would be at home. It is not right you 
should be. There can be no perfect substitute for a 
united and happy family circle. But when called by 
Providence to surrender it^ give it up with submission 
and fortitude^ and yield to the privation with true 
magnanimity. Let it be said of you on leaving, as is 
said by Milton of Eve on her departure from ParadiBC^ 

" Some natural tears she dropped, but wiped them soon." 

Weep you may, and you ought, at giving up the dear 
delights you have enjoyed frx)m childhood in your 
father's house ; and you cannot but sometimes feel 
pensive at recollecting the friends from whom you have 
been separated. But to allow your love of home 
to make absence from it intolerable wretchedness; to 
render you moody and melancholy, discontented and 
ill-tempered ; to unfit you for business, and make you 
unpleasant to your employer and companions ; exhibits 
a weak mind, a feeble heart, and a sickly character. 
Rise above this. If Providence calls you away from 
home, bear it with composure. Go out expecting 
to meet with privations, and make up your mind to 
endure them with fortitude. Make the best of your 
situation. Doom not yourself to misery on this account. 
You may be happy anywhere, with religion, good tem- 
per, submission to your lot, and usefulness. If you 
determine to find out such pleasures as your present 
situation affords, instead of always looking back upon 
that which you have left ; if you resolve, by Qod^s 
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gnce, to please and be pleased ; if you give up your 
mind to piety^ industry^ and usefulness ; you will find 
that felicity is a flower that blooms, and a finiit that 
grows, away from home as well as at home. A cheerful 
•pint, like a lamp lighting any darkness into which it 
may be carried, lessens the discomfort of any situation^ 
recommends you to your employer, and promotes your 
interest as well as your happiness. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to say a few things on 
the choice of a situation, and they appertain to your 
parents, where they are living, as well as to yourselves. 
Let the subject be made the matter of earnest and 
believing prayer to Grod. " In all thy ways acknowledge 
him, and he will direct thy paths.^' " Commit thy way 
to hmi, and he shall bring it to pass.^^ These are 
precious declarations, and they are sustained by promises 
no less precious. ''The meek will he guide in judg- 
ment, and the meek will he teach his way.^^ '' I will 
instruct thee, and teach thee in the way which thou 
•halt go : I will guide thee with mine eye.'^ With such 
exhortations and assurances, what should be your re- 
solution ? " Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel.^^ 
There is Providence in everything. Even your mean 
affidrs are under Divine direction. Your times are in 
his hand. Do not doubt it. Hold fast the truth that 
Grod hears your prayer, casts your lot, and fixes the 
bounds of your habitation. Pray, pray earnestly, be- 
lievingly, and expectingly. All situations and all hearts 
are at his disposal. 

In selecting, accepting, and retaining a situation, 
consult its religious advantages. In these are included 
such means of pulpit religious instruction as are likely 
to build up a. young disciple on her holy fedth, and to 
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quicken into activity the principles of godliness planted 
in her soul by the Spirit of God. It is not ordinarily 
desirable^ where a selection can be made^ to chqose a 
situation where even the minor matters of the sacra- 
ments and church government differ from those to 
which you have been accustomed. This exposes you^ 
if not to a change of sentiment, yet to antagonism and 
perplexity, which are imfavourable to the quiet enjoy- 
ment of your own personal religion, and may do you 
injury by producing a spirit of controversy. Where the 
differences of opinion are of a more serious kind, affect- 
ing even the fundamental doctrines of the gospel, no 
pious young person should expose herself to any hazard 
of this kind. 

I will now address a few special counsels and cautions 
to two or three classes of those who are in the circum- 
stances contemplated by this discourse. 

Many are occupied in the very important and 
responsible duties of a resident governess. This is a 
situation of delicacy, difficulty, and momentous con- 
sequence; and requires much wisdom, prudence^ and 
conscientiousness. There are many parties concerned, 
all of whose interests and comfort should and must be 
consulted. You who are in this situation owe something 
to yourself. Those who have engaged you, will be most 
likely to pay you the respect due to you when they see 
you respecting yourself. If they so far confide in you 
as to intrust you with the education of their children, 
they ought to treat you in such a manner as to teach 
them also to confide in you and esteem you. But this 
will depend much upon your own conduct and bearing. 
Let them be duly aware that you expect all that is your 
due in the way of kind and respectful conduct, but that 
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yon expect no more. Any appreliension on their part 
that your demands in this respect are too high^ or are 
preferred in an obtrusive and exacting spirit, will be 
mare to set them on their guard against you as a person 
of encroaching disposition, and will dispose them to 
yield you less than you are entitled to. A kind, atten- 
tive, respectful, and dignified bearing towards them, as 
far from servility on the one hand, as it is from famiU- 
arity on the other, as well as a right behaviour towards 
their children, will in most cases accomplish all you 
wish. If you have taken your present situation, after 
coming down in life, let there be no such sense of degra- 
dation and mortified pride, no such hauteur or loftiness 
as will make you gloomy, dissatisfied, unhappy, and 
repulsive. Even should it appear that you have ex- 
changed places with your employers, that they once 
were in the situation of inferiority which you now 
occupy, give no evidence that you are aware of it, and 
take no notice of little ebullitions of vulgarity, or even 
purse-proud insolence, not uncommon to those who have 
risen in life. If sometimes you cannot be insensible to 
this, and you feel your spirit rising within you, and your 
cheek growing flushed and warm, so that your mortifica- 
tion cannot be concealed, call in religion to your aid ; 
comfort yourself in God ; and exemplify the Christian 
in a spirit of meek forbearance. In such circumstances, 
many a tearful look will be thrown back by memory on 
that home from which you have been driven by mis- 
fortune, or rather by Providence, and you will need 
to retire to calm your perturbation and repress your 
indignation. In such cases, go and by prayer invite the 
hand of your Heavenly Father to wipe your weeping 
eyes, and compose your ruffled spirit and agitated heart. 
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Then there are the children entrusted to your care 
for their education. Enter upon your task with a deep 
and solemn sense of responsibility to them^ to their 
parents^ and to God. Abhor the meanness, injustice^ 
and cruelty^ of being satisfied with any manner of dis- 
charging your duty, so that you get your board and 
salary, and respectful treatment. The future character 
and comfort, for both worlds, of those girls, depend 
much upon you. They have been placed in your hands, 
and look up to you as their instructress and oracle. As 
you would give in your account at last to God with joy 
and not with grief, do your very uttermost ; tax your 
energies to do them and their parents justice, in in- 
structing their minds, forming their characters, and 
fitting them for the station they are to occupy in life. 
Prepare yourself for your task by constant reading and 
study. Do not be satisfied with your present qualifica- 
tions. The education of a rational and immortal crea- 
ture, for this world and the next, is a great work. 
Improve your own mind, to be better fitted to improve 
theirs. Win their confidence by your ability; their 
affection by your kindness; their reverence by your 
dignity; and their application by your own diligence. 
Let your aim be, not only to communicate knowledge, 
but wisdom; not only to store the memory, but to 
strengthen the judgment, to nerve the will, and to make 
the conscience tender; not only to teach them to think 
correctly, but to act with propriety, discretion, and 
promptness, in any situation in which they may be 
placed. 

As regards religion, that of course must depend 
much upon the views of the parents. If they are similar 
to your own^ and you have unrestricted liberty on this 
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point, labour to the uttermost to form the religious 
character of your youthful charge. Ever consider the 
education of an immortal being incomplete without 
instruction in that which alone can fit her for immor- 
tality. But never act the part of a covert zealot by 
inculcating principles opposed to those of the parents. 
I should say to a religious young woman, go into no 
situation where you are not allowed to teach what you 
consider to be the truth as it is in Jesus. Do not con- 
ceal your sentiments, and then teach them secretly and 
stealthily. You would abhor such conduct in a Romanist: 
do not be guilty of it yourself. Of course you should 
not, and cannot conscientiously teach what you believe 
to be error; therefore do not go where you would be 
required to do so. 

Then come the parents to be considered by you. 
Of course you will do everything you can to uphold 
their authority, even as they ought to do their uttermost 
to uphold yours. You should also most assiduously 
labour to secure the affections of their children for 
them, rather than for yourself. It would be treachery 
of the basest kind to steal away the hearts of their 
children. Your aim should be to secure the love of the 
children to you, for their parents^ sake, as well as your 
own; and then their love to their parents, for your 
own sake as well as theirs. 

There is another thing to be observed, and one 
which I shall touch upon with the delicacy it demands ; 
and that is the fact, that a wife has sometimes been 
made uncomfortable by the presence of a governess. 
Jealousy, it is«true, is sometimes in this case suspicious 
without reason. But are there no cases in which such 
uneasiness is not entirely the result of an over-sensitive 
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and morbid imi^nation ? Respect your own character 
and dignity, the wife's peace and the husband's honour, 
too much ever to seek or accept attentions which, from 
him, even though playful and innocent, may excite un- 
easiness in that one bosom, the tranquillity of which 
is so easily disturbed by any act of his. Conduct 
yourself so as to be not without blame, but without 
suspicion. 

Apart from this, do nothing by becoming the deposi- 
tory of secrets, hearing tales, or uttering insinuations, 
to loosen the bonds, or violate the affection, of the 
husband and wife, or to disturb the peace of the family. 
If unhappily, a difference should exist, keep yourself as 
much as possible out of the way of witnessing it, or let 
your wisest and kindest offices be exerted to heal the 
breach. Win for yourselves the blessing which will 
come upon the peacemaker, and cause the family to 
bless the hour which made you a member of their 
household. Recollect you are bound in honour never 
to make the transactions or condition of the family, 
matter of conversation with others. Without being 
actually sworn or even pledged to secresy, you are 
solemnly bound to observe it ; you are a traitress to the 
family which has received you as an inmate, if you 
make their affairs known tp others. Never intermeddle 
with the servants, and especially avoid all unnecessary 
familiarity with them. Keep to your own sphere, and 
diligently discharge your own duties. You' will find 
sufficient scope there for all your time, your energies, 
and your anxiety. 

To maintain a course of conduct, seek by prayer the 
grace and wisdom which come from on high, and under 
all the trials of your situation, whether the waywardness 
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of the children^ or the ingratitude^ pride^ or petulance 
of the parents, seek the comfort which comes from the 
Father of mercies, and the Grod of all consolation. 

Gk)veme8ses in a school are a class of young females, 
who^ though acting under the direction and supervision 
cyf another, and therefore with less responsibility than 
those who reside in a family, have to discharge very im- 
portant duties, for which high qualifications, both intel- 
lectual and moral, are essential. 

I next consider the case of those young persons who 
are employed in retail shops, and they form a very large 
dasB. Their situation is often one of far greater dis- 
comfort and moral danger than that of the class just 
mentioned. In addition to the oppressive and exhaust- 
ing labour which modem competition imposes upon 
them, in common with all who are engaged in trade, 
they have to bear in some cases the unkindness of their 
employers, who are not unfrequently deplorably wanting 
in regard to the comfort of those whom they have 
received into their service, as to their food, lodging, and 
general treatment. A surly master and his unfeeling 
wife, intent only upon what they can get out of the 
flesh, bone, and muscle of their servants, and caring 
little for their welfare; never satisfied with even the 
most exemplary diligence and competent ability, and 
therefore ever urging to greater labour, and ever uttering 
the language of complaint; always suspicious, even 
where there is no ground for it, of the honesty of their 
servants, such are the trials which some of these hapless 
young people have to bear. In such a case, you who 
have to endure it, need comfort. The recoUections 
of home, where all was kindness, happiness, and con- 
fidence, embitter, by the power of contrast, the ills you 
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have to sastain. Bear all with as much patience as yon 
can command. Seek consolation in true piety. Cany 
your sorrows to GtoA by prayer. When the bitter con- 
trast between your position when at home and your 
present situation from home forces itself upon your 
thoughts^ and sends a tear to your eye and a pang to 
your hearty go to Him whose gracious presence is ever 
with you, and whose infinite love is ever ready for you. 

But it is not thus with all shopkeepers. I am not 
describing the class, but only some of its members ; the 
exceptions, rather than the rule. I know heads of retail 
establishments, employing a large number of young 
people, who cherish for them something of the feelings 
of parents, and regard them almost in the light of child- 
ren: nor is it their temporal comfort exclusively, but 
also their spiritual welfare, which is the object of their 
solicitude. And this is obviously the incumbent duty 
of employers. 

Whether your employers be generous and kind, or 
neglectful and oppressive, do your duty; and seek to 
possess all the qualifications which will commend you 
to their esteem. Diligence is indispensable. It is the 
first excellence of one in your situation. Be anxious to 
please, and as earnest to serve your employer as if the 
business were your own. No one will or can employ an 
indolent servant. Be an early riser. Comply with all 
the rules of the shop. Aim at excellence. Seek to be 
clever. Cultivate an attractive, winning, and eyen polite 
address. Be in the best sense of the term a clever shqp« 
woman. Especially let your honesty be above suspicion. 
Deem it no insult or reproach that I caution you on this 
subject; you are exposed to temptation. Money in 
small sums is continually passing through your hands^ 
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joor salary is low^ and through the deoeiifulness of the 
heart you may dwell on the injustice of your small 
stipend, untU you imagine it lawful to pay yourself, and 
make up what you should in justice receive. Resist 
every temptation of this kind. Rather starve and die, 
thaa appropriate to your own use an article of clothing 
or decoration, or a farthing of money belonging to your 
emjAoyer. As a guard upon your integrity, and a check 
to temptation, avoid expense in dress and ornament. 
Vanity is insatiable, and has led more persons into dis- 
honesty than any other passion. A taste for finery 
fiistered and indulged, with a salary too small to yield 
the means of its gratification, has in innumerable 
instances led to acts of pilfering to supply the deficiency. 

In some establishments, young persons of both sexes 
are employed. Where this is the case it brings new 
perils, and requires additional caution. Your honour, 
your respectability, your safety, require that you should 
be most anxiously upon your guard. How earnestly as 
well as sincerely should you present those beautiful 
petitions of our Lord's prayer, ''Lead me not into 
temptation, but deliver me from evil.'' Avoid all undue 
fiimiliarity, all flippant and trifling conduct, all jocularity, 
with the young men employed in the same establish- 
ment. Maintain a proper self-respect, a becoming 
reserve, and a dignified bearing ; they will be a fence 
roond your character, and prevent even the approach 
of anything that would insult your purity, or ofiend the 
most fastidious modesty. 

You have need to be upon your guard against the 
influence of companions even of your own sex. In large 
and even in moderate establishments many young women 
are associated together, without in some cases, any 
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matronly superintendent being placed over them^ and 
with almost unrestricted opportunities for free conver- 
sation and general intercourse. It is no severe reflection 
on the sex to suppose that in such a number of young 
persons, there may be some who have no personal religion, 
"hose s^nse of female decorum and propriety is nofS 
most delicate, and who, without being vicious, are still 
ao given to levity, vanity, and romance, as to exert an 
unfavourable influence over the rest. Be upon your 
guard against influence of this kind. Gain all the good 
you can, from those who are your associates ; but avoid 
all the evil. Be good tempered, accommodating, amiable, 
and conciliatory; but set yourself against all that is 
improper. Be an example of all that is good, and then 
you may be a reprover of all that is evil. Let there be 
no affected superiority ; nothing like, " Stand by, I am 
holier than thou '" but all the consistency, gentleness 
and sweetness of unaffected goodness, of trae piety, and 
good conduct, and then you may be a blessing to those 
around you. Be especially careful in the selection of a 
particular friend from the rest of your companions. Be 
not led away by specious appearances, nor induced to 
commit yourself by professions of friendship on the part 
of another, or by the first feelings of partiality on your 
own ; but take time to ascertain the correctness of her 
principles, the consistency of her conduct, and the 
respectability of her family : otherwise you may be led 
into snares and dangers which you very little anticipate. 
For your conduct towards your employers, if a 
master, I refer you to what I have said to the Governess. 
Instances have occurred within my knowledge to prove 
that cautions on this head are not altogether unnecessary,^ 
An evil eye has sometimes lighted on an unsuspecting 
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female^ and men bound by every tie of honour^ and by 
their solemn vow to a wife^ have been base enough to 
asBail, and in some instances to destroy, the purity, the 
honour, and the peace, of those whom they were bound 
in duty to protect. Spurn then with disdain and indig- 
nation any such attempts, receive no special attentions, 
and quit the service of the wretch whom you suspect 
of a design against that which ought to be dearer to you 
a thousand times over, than even life itself. 

Female servants are a most important and a very 
nnmerons class of young women away from home, and 
often a very destitute and much exposed one. Their 
case however is so needful of enlarged counsel and 
caution that I inserted in the '' Family Monitor '' a 
chapter to meet it, and reprinted it separately as a 
tract. 

I shall now conclude this chapter by some few general 
remarks, which will apply alike to all classes of those 
who are away from home. 

Again and again I say, commit yourselves by true 
fSaith in Christ into the hands of Gk)d for protection and 
consolation. How many beautiful passages and examples 
of holy Scripture, in addition to those already quoted, 
eonld be adduced, which apply with peculiar force to 
your case. Look at poor Hagar, who was much to be 
pitied as well as much to be blamed, alone in the wilder- 
ness, ''when the angel of the Lord found her by the 
fountain of water, and she called the name of the Lord 
that spake unto her. Thou Grod seest me.'' If, when 
Gk)d found her there, notwithstanding some past mis* 
conduct and self-reproach, she comforted herself in that 
desolate place with the consideration that she was 
compassed about with the presence of the Lord; with 
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how much greater confidence and peace may you cheer 
your heart with the thought of an ever-present God, 
you who have not been driven out as she was by 
misconduct from your home^ but have been led out 
from it by Providence. Yes, (3od is in every place, he 
is with you, "he compasseth your path, he knoweth 
your down-sitting and up-rising, and is acquainted with 
all your ways/ You have left your earthly father, but 
your heavenly one is with you. You are far from your 
earthly home, but if you are a Christian, you are as 
near as ever to your heavenly one. The eyes that 
lately beamed affection upon you, see you not now, and 
you see not them; but lifting your voice to God, you 
can say, " Thou God seest me.'' His eye is upon you. 
Ins heart yearns over you, his arms are underneath you. 
Then, what promises are on record for you. Do you 
fear the want of adequate provision ? " Trust in the 
Lord, and do good : so shalt thou dwell in the land, and 
verily thou shalt be fed." Do you want protection? 
" He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High, 
shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. He 
shall cover thee with his feathers, and under his wings 
shalt thou trust; his truth shall be thy shield and 
buckler." Do you need direction ? " Thine ears shall 
hear a voice behind thee, saying. This is the way, walk 
ye in it." Do you dread the forlorn circumstances that 
await you away fix)m home ? " None that trust in him 
shall be desolate." Are you trembling with apprehension 
at the absence of all who were dear to you, and the 
unknown difficulties of your new situation on earth ? 
" Fear thou not, for I am with thee ; be not dismayed, 
for I am thy God ; I will strengthen thee ; yea, I will 
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help thee ; yea^ I will uphold thee with the right hand 
of my righteousness/' '^ My presence shall go with you 
and give you rest." Do you ever dread the idea of 
being foi^tten by the friends you are leaving ? '' Can 
a woman foi^et her sucking child, that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her womb ? yea she may 
forget^ yet will I not forget thee." " I will never leave 
thee, nor forsake thee." Can any thing be more consola- 
tory than such assurances? Need you be afraid to 
leave home and go out into the world with such promises? 
What, when omnipotence, omnipresence, omniscience, 
all-sufficiency, and boundless love, go with you ? Why, 
with such assurances you may quit not only your 
father's home to dwell in any other part of this 
land of railways and easy and speedy methods of 
conveyance; but may embark on board an emigrant 
ship, quit your native country for the antipodes, and 
exultingly exclaim, '^ If I take the wings of the morning 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there 
shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand shall hold 
me." But then to apply the truth and feel the comfort 
of these precious assurances, you must have that genuine 
faith which alone gives you a title to them. Personal 
religion will, in all probability, procure you earthly 
friends wherever you go, for it is the soil in which all 
those virtues grow that conciliate affection, ensure 
respect, and invite confidence. God will go before you 
to prepare the way for you, for when a man's ways 
please the Lord, he maketh '^ even his enemies to be at 
peace with him." Remember how he gave Joseph 
feivour in the eyes of the governor of the prison : and 
how he turned the heart of Esau, brooding over purposes 
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of revenge, into brotherly endearment. ITie best way to 
get the friendship of man is first to secure the friendship 
of Gk)d. 

Connected with this, acquire in an eminent degree 
the general good qualities which I have already alluded 
to. Add to piety amiability of disposition, kindliness 
of temper, gentle, artless, and attractive manners. Let 
there be a substratum of the * solid gold of excellence, 
bearing at the same time the polish of the amenities 
of life. Those who have to make their way in the world 
must be attentive to external, and to what some may call, 
little things. It is not enough to be holy and virtuous, 
or even to be conscious that you are such, but you must 
also be attractive. You must aim to please. Real 
excellence may sometimes be repulsive on account of 
eccentricities, acerbities, and blunt coarseness, with 
which it is associated. It is like grapes amidst nettles 
or thorns, which few will attempt to gather for fear 
of the sting or the prickle. There is a word of veiy 
difficult definition, but which, without being defined, 
is perfectly understood, and very impressive, " She is 
an interesting young woman.^' This is a very common 
expression. Perhaps the best explanation of it is the 
power of giving pleasure and engaging affection. This 
includes, I am aware, more of nature than of art, and 
something of personal attraction. A manifest intention 
to secure the favour of an individual is almost sure to 
defeat its own end and to inspire disgust. But the general 
good opinion of those amongst whom we live, can in mo^t 
cases be secured by attention to their wishes, and con* 
sideration for their feelings. And surely it cannot be 
improper to ask, " How can I interest others in my 
behalf ?'' And those who depend upon the interest they 
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create for themselves in the hearts of others^ should 
study how to ensure it. 

Combine a due and tender recollection of home with 
a DoUe fortitude in surrendering its comforts. You are 
not required to forget your father's house^ and your 
mother's endearing society. You would be unnatural 
if you could. * Indeed you are in little danger of this. 
'' Forget thee, my honoured father ! Forget thee, my 
much loved mother! Forget you, my brothers anA 
mters ! Forget thee, sweet home of my childhood 1 
Oh no. Memory must perish before I can be guilty 
of such oblivion. I muse on you all in my solitary 
walks. I give up many an hour's sleep to think 
of liome. I wet my pillow with my tears, as I think 
of the years and joys that are gone, never to return. I 
dream often that I am in the midst of you all, and wake 
to the sad reality that I am away from home." But 
these are not the only thoughts you are to cherish as to 
your home. Nor is the frequent and affectionate letter, 
so welcome and so precious to those who love and think 
of you, the only way to send comfort to your parents. 
J^ there be the never- varying excellence of character 
and conduct, the uniform good behaviour, the growing 
usefulness, which on their knowing of them, shall com- 
fort their hearts. Avoid that fickleness which would 
make you soon tired of a situation ; let no unsuitable 
cx>nnection of a tender nature, which they would not 
Improve, be formed ; let no conduct, which if they knew 
it, would distress them, be carried on by you. They 
have lost the comfort of your society ; add not to the 
affliction by causing them to lose the comfort of your 
character. , 

Let your situation in a social point of view remind 
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you of your circumstances in a religious one. If yon 
are a true Christian^ what are you here upon earth 
but a child away from home ? Yes : heaven^ and not 
earth, is the home of the believer. How simply and 
sublimely beautiful is the language of our Lord : " In 
my Father's house are many mansions : if it were not 
so, I would have told you. I go to prepare a place for 
you. And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will 
oome again, and receive you unto myself; that where I 
am, there ye may be also.'' Delightful idea I Heaven 
is the home of the Christian, which the Saviour has 
fitted up and made ready for him. There, is God the 
Judge of all; the Father, of whom the whole family 
is named. There, is Jesus the Mediator of the New 
Covenant, who calls himself the First-bom, the Elder 
Brother. There, are the spirits of the just made perfect, 
the brothers and sisters. There, is the innumerable 
company of the angels, the ministering spirits now sent 
forth to minister unto the heirs of salvation. What a 
glorious household assembled in the third heavens, 
the eternal home of the Redeeming God, the Great 
Redeemer, and the redeemed family I Thither you 
are going, if a true believer. All the dispensations 
of Providence and all the means of grace are prepar- 
ing you for that state. All things, and among them 
your present situation, with all its disquiet and dis- 
comfort, are working together for your good. You 
are away from home here, that you may be at home 
there. Let this cheer and comfort you. When dis- 
tressed by looking back upon the home you have left, 
comfort yourself by looking on to that to which you are 
going. Heaven, glory, eternity, are before you. You 
are educating for your Father's house ; preparing to go 
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ia- and dwell fior ever in his presence. Half a centii||r 
heaee at most^ and in perhaps a much shorter time than 
^bmt, it will be of no consequence to you whether you 
fMsed through life agreeably or not. The only thing 
abcmt which you should be supremely anxious ib, not to 
be shut our from the heavenly home: not to be ex- 
diided by sin^ impenitence^ and unbelief^ from the 
miuiflions which Christ has gone to prepare. In the 
blessed hope of reaching that state, you might endur^ ' 
not only with fortitude but with comfort, all the trials 
of a young woman away from home, though they were 
ten times greater than they are. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



CHARACTER OF REBEKAH. 



And before I had done speaking in mine heart, behold, 
Rebekah came forth with her pitcher on her shoulder ; 
and she went down into the well, and drew water : 
and I said unto her. Let me drink, I pray thee. And 
she made haste, and let down her pitcher from her 
shoulder, and said. Drink, and I will give thy camels 
drink also. So I drank, and she made the camels 
drink also. Genesis xxiv, 45^ 4f6. 

Every one must be struck, I should think, with the 
narratives in the book of Genesis, and their corres* 
pondence to the state of society to which they relate. 
Their verisimilitude guarantees their truthfulness, and 
explains their peculiarity. We find all that charming 
simplicity which is in keeping with the primaeval life 
of the persons referred to ; together with all the defects 
in their conduct, which their partial instruction might 
be expected to bring with it. Another kind of narra- 
tive, more in conformity with the advance and artificial 
refinement of modem society, would excite suspicion 
of the truthfulness of the story. 

Where shall we find in all the range of fiction any 
thing so exquisite as the history of Joseph ; or even as 
the beautiful story which furnishes the example to be 
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oontemplaied in this chapter ? I invite those accus- 
tomed to criticism and endowed with taste to the 
investigation of this portion of Holy Writ. True, it 
relates rather to the history of a family than of a nation. 
And it is worthy of remark, that the Spirit of God 
preserved in the inspired chronicles this little gem of 
historic narrative, rather than the record of anything 
going on at that time among the great kingdoms of an- 
tiquity, not excepting Egypt, the birthplace and cradle 
of science. The secular historian delights to emblazon 
his page with the conflicts of empire, the exploits of 
heroes, and the prowess of armies: but what is the 
influence of such records upon the moral habits, social 
happiness, and individual character of mankind, com- 
pared with that of the story of the holy courtship of 
Xsaao and Rebekah ? 

Sarah, the beloved and faithful wife of Abraham, had 
died, and been laid in the cave of Machpelah. Sadness 
and desolation were reigning in the patriarch's house- 
hold. His tent was empty; the grief of Isaac, who 
loved his mother most tenderly, was unsoothed; and 
upcm him the heart of the venerable widower was now 
tamed with more concentrated affection. Isaac, the 
miraculous child of promise, though forty years of age, 
was unmarried. The holy patriarch, amidst much 
domestic disquiet, the consequence of polygamy, had 
known the happiness of possessing a faithful and devoted 
wife^ and he now became naturally anxious to see his 
beloved son in possession of a companion in life, before 
he himself should go the way of all flesh. His solicitude 
however was not merely that Isaac should be married, but 
well married ; which in his view meant not wealthily, but 
rdigiously. He was a worshipper of Jehovah, and ab- 
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horred idolatry, by the votaries of which he was on every 
hand surrounded ; and it pierced his heart with anguish 
to think of the child of his love contracting a marriage 
with one of them. He knew that his character as well 
as his happiness depended upon his choice. Moreover 
it was not only a private matter of personal and family 
arrangement, involving Isaac's happiness and the com- 
fort of his father, but also a public concern, inti- 
mately affecting the covenant which the Almighty had 
entered into with him, and the countless millions who 
were to be blessed in his seed. Isaac sustained a sacred 
character, he was the child of promise, and inherited^ 
and was to transmit, the promises concerning the 
Messiah. As Abraham had relatives in the land of 
Mesopotamia who worshipped the living Grod, he deter- 
mined to send his confidential servant to engage a wife 
for Isaac from their family. We must suppose of course 
that all this was with the knowledge of Isaac and met 
with his cordial consent, though parental authority was 
then more extensive, and filial submission to it, more 
exemplary, than they now are. Parents, in those times^ 
chose wives for their sons, and husbands for their 
daughters ; and often were regulated in their choice 
more by regard to wealth and rank than by the 
adaptation and affection of the parties to be united. I 
do not wish this custom to be revived, it is unnatural, and 
reduces marriage to a matter of bargain and sale. But 
I do wish parental counsel, consent, and approbation, 
to be always sought in a matter of so much importance 
to all parties concerned whether directly or remotely. 

The trusty servant selected by Abraham proceeded 
on his mission, so delicate, difficult, and momentous to 
both the father and son. Not however till religiotis 
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SQlemiuties had been observed, and tbe patriarch had 
commended Eliezer to God by prayer. If we wanted 
the character of a faithful servant delineated to the life^ 
where could we find a picture so perfect as this man? I 
shall not follow him through his long and wearisome 
journey of nearly five hundred miles, nor will I dwell 
upon the anxious ruminations of his mind during the 
weeks it occupied. Yet I cannot but imagine how 
constantly that mind was lifted up to God for protection, 
direction, and success. He at length arrived at the city 
of his destination. It was a summer evening, and 
espying a well outside the walls, he stopped to give his 
camels drink before he passed through the gates. Aware 
that it was the custom for the young women to come 
and draw water for household purposes, he first placed 
his camels by the well, and then betook himself to 
prayer for Divine direction. "And he said, O Lord 
God of my master Abraham^ I pray thee send me good 
speed this day, and show kindness unto my master 
Abraham. Behold, I stand here by the well of water ; 
and the daughters of the men of the city come out to 
draw water ; and let it come to pass, that the damsel to 
whom I say. Let down thy pitcher, I pray thee, that I 
may drink ; and she shall say^ Drink, and I will give thy 
camels drink also : let the same be she that thou hast 
appointed for thy servant Isaac ; and thereby shall I 
know that thou hast shewed kindness unto my master.'' 
It is noticeable that he did not fix upon the one who 
should first offer her services, but upon the one who 
should first willingly grant the service asked of her. In 
this he proceeded wisely, conceiving, it would seem, that 
a maid who tendered unasked, to a stranger, even so 
slight a service as a draught of water at a public well. 
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shewed no maidenly spirit ; and deeming perhaps that 
such attention might be an excuse for curiosity, and an 
evidence rather of officious forwardness, than of an 
obliging disposition. Eliezer's conduct in all this is 
worthy of notice, as Aimishing a beautiful comment 
upon Solomon^s advice, '^ In all thy ways acknowledge 
Him, and he shall direct thy paths/^ Let us thus 
begin, carry on, and end, all our works in God. What 
is begun in prayer, usually, as in this case, ends in 
praise. So thought Eliezer when he knelt down by the 
side of the well of Nahor, and poured out this simple 
and beautiful prayer. In his case it no doubt was well, 
but ordinarily it does not become us to ask, much less 
to prescribe, special tokens by which God shall indicate 
his will. 

Having presented his prayer, he waited for the 
answer, and waited in strong faith that he should receive 
it. He did not wait long. There came a damsel with 
a pitcher upon her shoulder towards the well. By her 
appearance, perhaps by an impression from God, he was 
possessed with the idea that she was the person sought, 
and that the Lord had answered his prayer. He there- 
fore addressed her in the language which he had 
resolved to employ, and received the very answer which 
was to be the sign of her being the object of his mission. 
Her gentleness, cheerfulness, assiduity, and courtesy^ 
manifested towards a stranger of whom she could havd 
no knowledge, were truly admirable, unmixed and un- 
corrupted as they were by any unbecoming forwavdnesa 
or levity. She was frank without being obtrusive, kind 
without being familiar. She neither ran away affiighted 
from his presence, for her innocence gave her courage^ 
nor did she step beyond the decorum of her sex, nam 
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iUow her courtesy to infringe upon her modesty. It 
was well for Kebekah that she did not answer with a 
proud and haughty contempt^ and a surly refusal. 
^'Yes^ and it was well for another woman^ who long 
after met another stranger, ' wearied with his journey/ 
at another well, that when she met his request, ' Give 
me to drink/ with the surly question, ' How is it that 
thou being a Jew, askest drink of me who am a Sama- 
ritan?^ it was well, I say, for her that she had a 
different person from Abraham^s servant to deal with.'^ 
The words in which Rebekah^s answer and conduct are 
described, paint the scene to the life ; *' Drink my Lord; 
and she hasted and let down her pitcher upon her hand. 
And when she had given him drink, she said, I will 
draw for thy camels also, until they have done drinking. 
And she hasted and emptied her pitcher into the trough, 
and ran again unto the well to draw, and drew for all 
the camels/' Conduct so amiable overwhelmed Eliezer; 
and so slow of heart are we to believe in the answer 
of our prayers, that he, *' wondering at her, held his 
peace, to wit whether the Lord had made his journey 
prosperous or not/' There are cases in which the mind, 
like the eye, is lit up by a sudden light. It was so 
here. Finding at length that she was indeed the object 
of his journey, he could not repress the feelings of his 
fall heart, but expressed them in two ways. The first 
has in all ages and in all countries been considered as 
one inlet to the female heart ; that heart, which has at 
any rate been ever thought '* accessible to finery, pre- 
sents, and praise.'' '^ For it came to pass, as the camels 
had done drinking, that the man took a golden ear-ring 
of half a shekel weight, and two bracelets for her hands 
of ten shekels weight of gold." But this was not the 
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only expression of his joy and gratitude^ for unrestrained 
by the presence of Rebekah, '' He bowed down his head 
and worshipped^ saying, Blessed be Jehovah, Qod of my 
master Abraham, who hath not left destitute my master 
of his mercy and his trath : I being in the way, Jehoyah 
led me to the house of my master's brethren/' Did the 
heart of Rebekah, true to instinctive perception in all 
such matters, begin to divine what this present and this 
praise to God meant ? Did a thought glance across her 
mind of the nature of this man's visit to Nahor? Or 
was the scene beheld by her in awe and wonder at the 
character and errand of the mysterious stranger? She 
must have known of her august relation, Abraham, 
whose name she now heard in prayer from the lips 
of Eliezer. 

But let us for a moment forget Rebekah, to look 
upon this holy, faithful, loving domestic. Never did 
piety and fidelity more truly blend the sanctity of the 
one with the devotedness of the other. Happy master^ 
to have such a servant I Happy servant, to be blessed 
with such a master I 

It is not necessary for me to enter very minutely 
into the incidents of the scenes which followed. How 
Rebekah hasted with the intelligence to her father's 
house, and how Laban her brother went forth to greet 
the stranger and conduct him to their home. We mark, 
as if we saw them, the courtesy of the opening inter- 
view; the frank interchange of kindly greetings and 
good offices; the admirable delicacy of the servant's 
introduction of himself to the family of Bethuel ; the 
servant's impatience to discharge his trust ; the simple 
recital of what the Lord had done for him ; and the full 
developement of the object of his visit. Upon hearing 
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them^ Laban^ as the surviving representative of his 
h&asstj replied, " The thing proceedeth from the Lord, 
wa eannot speak unto thee bad or good. Behold, 
Sebduih is before thee, take her, and go, and let her 
be thy master^s son^s wife, as the Lord hath spoken/' 
Tfais was dependent, as the after part of the narrative 
diows, upon the damsel's consent. To help to gain this, 
a second splendid present was prepared for her, of jewels 
kA silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment. This was, 
and is still, the oriental custom of contracting all 
bargains and entering into all covenants, relating to 
marriage, trade, or politics. Very natural was the 
remonstrance which the brother, and especially the 
modier of the bride, addressed to the impatient servant 
of Abraham, when in the morning he said, '^ Send me 
away to my master. And her brother and her mother 
•aid, let the damsel abide with us a few days, at the 
least ten ; after that she shall go.'' Whether it be a 
respite of ten days, or as some say, of ten months, or 
even years, that the mother joined with her son in 
soliciting, before the daughter should bid her a last 
adieu, this is a touch of genuine tenderness which we 
would not willingly lose from the narrative. For it is a 
narrative which proves its own truth by its being so 
thoroughly, all throughout, true to nature. Rebekah 
was now called in and the question put to her, ^' Wilt 
thou go with this man ?" Was she deficient in virgin 
modesty, in prudence, in thoughtfulness ? Did she 
diq[»lay an unseemly haste to become a wife ? Did she 
visaiture too carelessly to commit herself and her happi- 
ness for life to one of whom she knew nothing but by 
report ? Did she not take the decisive step in the dark, 
when she consented to peril in such haste the comfort 
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of lier life, upon the truth of the singular embasey that 
had come to her? In ordinary circtunBtances I should 
unquestionably reply to these questions in the aSSrma- 
tive, and I should earnestly recommend to all young 
females at the present day, and to all who have the care 
of them, whether parents or guardians, more delay, 
inquiry, and caution, than were obserred in this case. 
Hasty offers of marriage should be met either by imme- 
diate refusal or lengthened consideration. It ia too 
momentous an atfair to be decided without much inves- 
tigation and reflection. But there was a peculiarity 
here. Something, perhaps, may be justly imputed to 
the times, but far more to the religions state of Ke- 
bekah's mind ; a sense of duty overwhelmed a feeling 
of reluctauce, together with every inferior consideration. 
She was doubtless in the habit of daily intercourse with 
God, and in fervent prayer had sought Divine direction ; 
she saw an overruling providence; God was in the 
affair; his finger, visible to the eye of faith, pointed the 
way in which she should go; and with unhesitating 
obedience she confessed her readiness to part from all 
the felicities of home, and seek a distant alliance, at the 
voice of the Almighty Being to whom she had committed 
her future destiny. Flattering as the scene before her 
must have appeared to a worldly eye, the sacrifices she 
made at this moment of compliance were certainly very 
considerable. What could have led to such an answer, 
when standing between the tears of parental and fra- 
ternal affection, and the urgency of a mere stranger, 
the servant too of her future home, but a faith which 
overcame the world, and dictated her holy reaolntion. 
Heaven appointed her journey, and nature pleaded in 
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vaitt.* That religion had something to do with it, I 
have no doubt; that the promptingB of the female heart 
had also some influence, I have aa little doubt. " What 
voman," says Monod, " under a sense of her dependence, 
has QOt wished once in her life, for the arm of a man to 
support her, and his name to shelter her? But at the 
aame tioae, what woman under the feeling of reserve, 
has not kept her secret closely shut up within her own 
bosom, w^ting silently till she is sought for, even though 
she should wait till the hour of her death, hastened, 
perhaps, in some cases, by that internal fire by which 
she would be consumed within, rather than suffer 
it to be blazed abroad. The invariable order of marriage 
which cedes the initiative to man, and does not accord 
even the appearance of it to woman, is not a refinement 
of civilization, it is not even a nicety of the gospel, it is 
a law imposed on woman in every age, not excepting the 
most barbarous ; and among all people, not excepting 
the moat savage." Rebekah partook of this feeling, 
but she worshipped the true God, and lived amidst those 
who worshipped idols, where perhaps few opportunities 
of a holy imion presented themselves ; and now one 
offered, in which was combined all that piety could 
desire, and even vanity crave; she therefore required 
little or no time to deliberate upon it, and at once 
consented to accompany the servant of Abraham. 
Rebekah took leave of her fiiends, and proceeded on 
her eventful journey under the care of Eliezer, and 
accompanied, both for her comfort and her protection, 
by Deborah, an old and faithful servant who had nursed 
her from a child. 

• See Dr. Cox's "Female Scriplurc Biography,' 
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For a moment we leave her, proceeding on her 
journey, to speak of her future hmband, of whom good 
Bishop Hall says, " Of all the patriarchs, none made bo 
little noise in the world aa Isaac ; none lived either so 
privately, or bo innocently ; neither know I whether fae 
proved himself a better son or husband. For the one 
he gave himself over to the knife of bis father when 
about to be offered up in sacrifice, and mourned three 
years for his mother ; for the other he reserved himself 
in chaste forbearance twenty years and prayed." He 
appears to have been a quiet, retiring, domestic, and 
devotional character ; good, rather than great, and 
altogether blameless, with the exception that he was a 
little too much addicted to the gratification of his palate. 
" It is a calm and peaceful summer evening. The oxen 
have been lodged in their stalls, and the implements 
of hnsbandry are at rest in the furrows of the field. 
Not a breath of wind rustles in the noiseless leaves. 
Kot a stray sheep wanders in the dark shadow of the 
hills. It is a time of profound repose. One solitary 
figure is seen slowly pacing the sweet-scented meadow 
path. Unconscious of nature's charms, although bis 
soul is melted into sweet harmony with the peace that 
reigns all around, he is wrapt in holy fellowship with the 
God of his salvation."* It is Isaac, " who had gone 
out into the fields to meditate." No improper m-atory 
for the good man, who, surronnded by the glories 
of creation, looks through nature up to nature's God. 
Id such an exercise and such a frame of mind, laaac 
was well prepared to receive the best possible earthly 
blessing, a good wife. Perhaps be was then meditating 
upon Eliezer's mission, and beseeching heaven for its 
* Dr. Candlish ou Qeucsis. 
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Behold the anawer of his prayera ! A cavalcade 
ifl Been in the distance approaching, It draws nearer 
and nearer. Can it be the return of Eliezer, the faithfiil 
servant ? And are there not two females in the retinue, 
one young and the other far advanced in life ? The 
viaion of his future wife now Sashed through his imagina- 
tion as the procession drew nearer, and his eyes with 
fixed attention rested upon the beauteous form of Re- 
bekah. "And who," saya Rebekah, whose eyes are as 
busy in looking towards Canaan as Isaac's are in the 
direction of Mesopotamia, "is that meditative man 
approaching ubV" The secret is disclosed by the faith- 
ful, joyful Eliezer. " My master, Isaac." As she 
approached her destined lord, see how female delicacy, 
and maiden diffidence and reserve, resume their empire. 
" She alighted off the camel ; and took a veil and 
covered herself." This act had more meanings than one, 
it expressed her subjection as his already espoused wife, 
to him as her future husband : it would also prevent 
that confusion which the suddenness of the interview 
and the important consequences that were to follow it, 
would naturally produce. "And Isaac brought her 
into his mother Sarah's tent, and took Bebekah, and 
she became bis wife, and he loved her : and Isaac was 
comforted after his mother's death." In this tender 
manner does this admirable story close. 

Peace be to that dwelling, the residence of a dutiful 
son and a tender husband, and of a kind, generous, 
open-hearted, pious wife. Dutiful sons promise to be 
affectionate husbands : and were I a woman, and received 
an offer of marriage, one of the first enquiries I would 
make concerning the man who solicited my hand and 
heart, would be " How did he behave to his mother ?" 
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feeling aseured that conjugal affection could scarcely be 
expected to dwell in that heart from which filial regard 
had been excluded. He who is inseaaible to a mothra's 
tender afiection, believe me, my young friends, ia not to 
be entrusted with the care of a woman's heart and 
happiness. " We may here pause and remark that all 
the circumstances continue to make thiB portion of the 
aacred record peculiarly attractive. In reading it we 
fee! at home amid these patriarchal incidents and descrip- 
tioDB, realising them as if they were familiar. The 
stately pomp and ceremony, reserve and coldness and 
enspicion of a more artificial social state pasa sway. 
The freshness of nature's early truth and tenderness 
returns, artless, guileless, fearless. We breathe a pnrer 
and freer air. We are touched with a deeper sense at 
once of a special Providence in heaven, and of a real 
and true sympathy on earth. We feel that there can be 
such a thing as the exerdse of a frank and generous 
trust, relying both upon Ood and upon man ; and that 
it is possible to act upon the beUef both of God's super- 
intendence and of man's sincerity." 

Before we consider wliat is to be learnt frum the con- 
duct of Rebekah as a wife and a mother, we will for a 
few moments contemplate her in reference to the act 
which made her such, her marriage. The dreumsta&cea 
connected with this were peculiar to the times, and 
partook of a simplicity, as I have already remarked, to 
which your history is not likely to aupply a parallel. 
One thing, however, may be noticed, it was with the 
privity and consent of her fiienda. I cannot acoonnt 
for the fact of Bethuel, Rebekah's father, being passed 
over in silence, and Laban her brother only being men- 
tioned as conducting the transaction, except upon the 
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supposition that Betbuel vas dead. It ie true the name 
occim once in the history, hut this probahly was a 
brother. But Laban was consulted. There was nothing 
clandestine in the affair. And moreover it was a marriage 
in which the claims of religion were considered. On 
thia delicate subject I cannot enlai^. If Rebekah 
had showed too great an eagerness for quitting the aingle 
state, and somewhat too hasty a decision, we do not 
recommend this to you; from this however we have 
exculpated her. It may be natural enough to prefer the 
married to the unmarried state, when an opportunity 
offers for entering into it. But let not your minds be 
unduly restless and anxious in realising the object 
of your wishes. Avoid all romantic and poetic imagina* 
tiveness on this momentous affair. Bo not allow your- 
selrea ever to treat it with levity, or to sustain or adopt 
a line of conduct which would look, as if yon were more 
anxioos to be a wife than to be qualified for such a state. 
Never come to the conclusion that you cannot be happy 
if you are not married, and cannot but be happy if you 
are. Let the multitude of happy maidens and the 
equal number of unhappy wives, correct such mistakes, 
sod dispel all the illusions with which the idea of 
muTtage disturbs the propriety of some young women's 
conduct. Treat the whole subject, not as a matter 
c£ poetry and romance, but as one of the gravest realities 
of life. It is an affair of love, but it is also an affair 
c^ prudence. It is a matter of taste, and even of poetic 
delightedness ; but it is also a matter of judgment and 
of conscience. It is not a thing to be laughed and 
joked about, but to be pondered in the deepest recesses 
of the soul, and prayed over in the most solemn 
seasons of devotion. It is momentous to both parties, 
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but moot BO to the woman. " Life or death, felicity or 
a lasting sorrow, are in the power of marriage. A 
woman indeed ventures most, for she hath no sanctuary 
to retire to from an evil husband. She must dwell upon 
her sorrow, and hatch the e^^ which her folly or her 
infelicity hath produced: and she is more under it, 
because her tormentor hath a warrant of pren^tive, 
and the woman may complain to God, as subjects do 
of tyrant princes ; but otherwise, she hath no appeal in 
the causes of unkindness. And even of the man we 
may say, though be can run from many hours of his 
sadness, yet he must return to it again, and when he 
sits among hia neighbours he remembers the objection 
that lies in his bosom, and he sighs deeply."* 

It is not necessary for me here to lay down many 
rules for your guidance in this affair. When however 
it comes in your way, consult, not only your heart, 
and your imagination, and your young companions, 
but your judgment, your God by prayer, and your 
parents for advice. Enter into no acquaintance without 
the cognisance of those natural guides and guardians of 
your youth. It is at the beginning of connections of 
this kind that parental counsel should be sought. Never 
commit yourselves by a word till the domestic arade 
has been consulted : nor allow your affections to be 
entangled till a father's and a mother's judgment have 
been pronounced. Determine that similarity of taste, 
especially in the most important of all matters, religion, 
shall form the basis of any union you may form. 

Should it be that God has not destined you to wedded 

bliss, forget not " that there are advantages peculiar to 

■ingle life, that it affords an immuni^ &om many cares, 

• Bishop Jerem; Taylor'i " Mairiage Riag." 
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Mt Opportunity for intellectual pursuits, a power to do 
good extensively, which married women may not enjoy. 
And if these privileges are improved; if cheerfulness 
and beuevolence characterise the temper, there will be 
no want of occupation, of happiness, or of sympathy. 
The kind sister or aunt will be always welcomed; she 
will be hailed as the agreeable companion, or the tender 
Borse ; as the participator in joy, or the sympathiser in 
sorrow ; as the helper in business, or the companion in 
affliction ; she will be the ready assistant in every good 
work, the children will run to greet her arrival, the poor 
wiU rise up and call her blessed. And if in truth, as 
we do see in some bright examples in our own day, her 
energy grows with her desire of doing good, and in the 
assiduotis and pains-taking efforts of Christian charity 
she seems to forget the weakness of her sex, she realises 
in one of its most pleasing forms primitive devotedness. 
In piooa exercises more spiritual, in self-denial more 
mwtified, in faith more pure, than any of the cloistered 
nuns of the strictest habit ; while at the same time her 
religion b without superstition, and her sobriety without 
glotHn. She is one of a holy sisterhood, whose order 
is truly cathohc : whose vows are scriptural : and whose 
Tolontary service is the labour of love."* 

We now turn to another chapter in the history of 
Bebekah, in which she appears to far less advantage 
than she does in the one we have just reviewed, where 
the artless simplicity of the virgin is lost in the crooked 
policy of the designing wife and the too partial mother. 
Perhaps it will be thought by some that as I am address- 
ing young women, I might have cut short the story 
with her marriage and her virtues, and drawn a veil over 
• Hrt. SutdTotd. 
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her future faiUngB. But I bear in recoUectiou what I 
ami in a former chapter that the matron should be held 
up to the maiden, that firom the outaet she may learn 
what to copy and what to avoid. And here is a striking 
example to serve this purpose, an affecting instance to 
prove what a transformation a change of circumatances 
may produce in the same character. Isaac and Rebekah, 
like Abraham and Sarah, had their faith tried in waiting 
long for the boq who was to be the heir of promise. 
Twenty years elapsed and Rebekah bore no child. In 
answer to the earnest prayers of her husband, God gave 
her the prospect of becoming a mother. Before this 
happy event took place she received a communication 
from the Lord that she should give birth to twins, who 
should be the heads of two separate nations, and that 
oontraiy to the order of nature and the oustom 
of nations, the elder brother should serve the younger. 
£sau and Jacob were bom, grew up, and exhibited great 
difference of taste and character. Into this family 
of Isaac and Rebekah there entered that which has rent 
myriads and myriads of households, setting the husband 
against the wife, the mother against the father, and one 
child against another; disturbing the harmony of domes- 
tic peace ; poisoning the springs of domestic happiness ; 
and preventing the progress of domestic improvement, 
I mean parental partiality. In the case of Isaac and 
Rebekah, the parents had each their favourite child, 
and what was worse, manifested their fondness. It may 
in some cases he almost impossible not to have a pre- 
ference for one child above another, but what anxious 
carefulness should there be to conceal it 1 Policy and 
justice both demand from parents an equal distribution 
of their affection, their countenance, and their goods ; 
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for if there be one folly which more certainly punishes 
itself than another, it ia this ill-judged aud wicked 
distinction between equals. Parental partialis injures 
both the one preferred and the one that is shghted : 
inflating the one with pride, insolence, and vanity, and 
comipting the other by jealousy, envy, and revenge. 
Isaac loved Esau, and for a reason not very honourable 
to his character, "because he did eat of bis venison." 
Rebekah loved Jacob, for what reason we are not told ; 
it is probable on account both of his supenor excellence, 
and of the revelation which God had made to her 
concerning his future history. She was undoubtedly a 
woman of sincere faith, and even her moet censurable 
conduct arose from misdirected piety. She, like another 
female in after times, pondered in her heart all the 
things which had been spoken of God concerning her 
cliild of promise. It was not long before the effects 
of parental partiality appeared iu the family. A com- 
petition for precedence, and the right of primogeniture, 
engaged the attention of the brothers, and whetted 
their spirits against each other from their earliest 
years, and the issue was ahenation, separation, hos- 
tility, on the part of the children, and sorrow and 
distress on the part of the parents. Jacob's conduct 
was ungenerous, and Esau's profane. The younger son 
knew that he was destined to precedence, and instead 
of leaving Qod to fulfil his own purpose, sought to 
accomplish it in a manner unworthy both of him- 
self and of the blessing. 

Time, which moves on with ceaseleae tread, had 
brought Isaac to old age ; and he now thought of hie 
approaching end, and the propriety of settling his do- 
mestic affairs. His great concern was to direct the 
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descent of the patriarchal blessings which in this case^ 
implied more than that ordinary benediction which every 
good man would pronounce on all his children without 
distinction ; it comprehended the great things contained 
in the covenant with Abraham^ according to which his 
posterity was to be selected and distinguished as the 
peculiar people of Ood^ and to give birth to the Messiah. 
Isaac ought to have remembered the communication 
made to Rebekah^ and by her doubtless told to him^ 
that this blessing was to be bestowed upon Jacob. 
Natural attachment for a while overcame his faith^ and 
he prepared to divert the blessing from the channel 
marked out for it by the purpose and providence of God. 
To enkindle his affection for Esau^ by the remembrance 
of past gratifications^ he wished to have some savoury 
meat^ certainly a carnal introduction to so divine an act, 
partaking more of the flesh than of the Spirit, and 
betraying more of that parental partiality under which 
he had acted, than of the faith of a son of Abraham. 
See, of what importance it is to avoid contracting bad 
habits early, seeing time, indulgence and habit, inter- 
weave them with our very constitution, till they become a 
second nature, and i^e confirms instead of eradicating 
them. We find the two great infirmities of Isaac's 
character predominant to the last, a disposition to gratify 
his palate with a particular kind of food, and partiality 
to his son Esau. Bebekah, whose affection was ever 
wakeful, active, and jealous for her favourite, overheard 
the charge given by her husband to Esau, and instantly 
set about a scheme to divert the blessing into another, 
and as she knew into its right, channel. What should 
she have done ? Expostulated with Isaac on the impro* 
priety of acting in direct opposition to the revealed 
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purpose of God. Such an appeal to a mind devout and 
ctHitemplative, as bis evidently was, DOtwithstanding its 
veakneases, wonld in all probability have succeeded. 
Instead of this, she manifested what has ever been con- 
sidered to be one of woman's infirmities, a disposition 
to have recourse to finesse, stratagem, and manoeuvre, 
a wish to carrr her object by a'tortuous and circuitous 
way, rather than by an open and straightforward 
course. It is unnecessary for me to enter into the 
details of her plan, its prompt execution, and its sucr,ess. 
It is a sad story. There was nothing but shameless 
trickery and imposition, a disguised person, a stolen 
name, sham venison, a false answer. Everything was 
bad except the motive, and that could not alter the 
character of the action, and transmute evil into good. 
It was a disgrace to Bebekah, a cruel fraud practised 
upon Isaac, and a most grievous injury inflicted on the 
moral character of her son. We must not load Jacob 
with more of the infamy of this transactioa than what 
really belongs to him. He was not first in the trans- 
gression. His feelings revolted &om it when it was 
proposed to him. He remonstrated against it. His re- 
monstrance, however, was founded more npon the con- 
sequences of the evil than the evil itself. And there is 
a striking difierence between his reasoning and that 
of his son Joseph. Jacob said, " I shall bring a cuiae 
upon me, and not a blessing;" Joseph's pious and noble 
reply was, " How can I do this great wickedness, and 
nn against God." The resoluteness of Rebekah is 
astounding and affecting, confirming the general opinion 
that woman, iu a bad purpose, is often more bold and 
determined than man. " Upon me be thy curse, my 
son : only obey my voice." Appalling spectacle, to sae 
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a motlier, a religious mother, so for forgetting what is 
due to her sex, her relationship, and her piety, as not 
only to lead, but to goad and drag on her son to per- 
petrate falsehood, and to practise deception upon his 
half-blind father! O mothers, read this account and 
tremble ! The plan moves forward, but the whole plot 
was in danger of exploding. The conference between 
. Isaac and his son Jacob is deeply affecting. The half- 
awakened suspicion and artless simplicity of the father, 
invests, by the power of contrast, with deeper shades 
of infamy and guilt, the shameless, undaunted efirontery 
of the son. Such is the way of transgressors, one sin 
prepares for, and leads on, to another, till the sinner is 
involved by a kind of necessity to add another and 
another lie to help on the former one. Isaac's ears 
were truer than his eyes, and his faculties were not so 
blunted by age as not to be capable of reasoning upon 
some improbabilities ; for there is something about false- 
hood, which though it may silence, yet will not ordinarily 
satisfy. Craft however in this case was too deep for 
honesty, and Isaac, kind and incredulous to evil thoughts, 
soon had his snspidons lulled, ate the venison, and 
bestowed the blessing. It is no part of my design to 
paint, or rather copy the scene which followed, when 
the return of Esau revealed the plot and proclaimed the 
deception. The shock to poor old Isaac was almost 
overwhelming. As an aged and an afflicted man, the 
imposition which had been practised upon him would 
excite his indignation. Yet a moment's reflection would 
convince him of his mistake in intending to convey to 
Beau that blessing which God designed for Jacob. Such 
considerations rushing upon his mind at once, snffidently 
account for all his feelings : it was to him like a place 
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where two eeaa meet, or as the anion of subterraDean 
fires and waters which cauaes the earth to tremble. Esau 
is to be pitied, and would be more so if his distress 
arose &om any other feelings than disappointed ambition. 
He who pro&nel; despised his birthright, cared for the 
loss of the blessing, only aa it deprived him of some 
earthly distinctions and temporal possessions. 

Rebekah's policy had succeeded. But she soon began 
to reap its bitter fruits, in perceiving the fend which she 
had occasioned between the two brothers. The same 
tent could no longer contain them. And intelligence 
having reached her that Esau meditated revenge, even 
to the murder of his fraudulent brother, she hurried 
away Jacob to the land of Padan-Aram, to seek a pro- 
tection and a home among her own relatives. With the 
sequel of this interesting story you are acquainted, and 
we return to Rebekab. The best explanation that can 
be given of her conduct, and it has been advanced by 
her apologists as her defence, is that she acted firom reli- 
gious motives. Perhaps it is in part true; but I think 
not wholly so. There is much of the mother mixed up 
with the believer ; and no small share of regard for the 
interests of a favourite child, blended with regard for 
the purposes of God. But be it so, that religion had 
the principal hand in this odious deception, then we see 
how eariy pious frauds were practised for the fiitherance 
of the faith ; and Bebekah, so Car aa this part of her 
conduct is concerned, is presented to us as anticipating 
the principles of the Jesuits ; for even if we concede to 
her a religious end, we must admit she adopted the most 
sinful means to obtain it. She was unquestionably right in 
' her belief that God designed the blessing for Jacob, and in 
this one respect, I mean her faith, she was stronger and 
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more unswerving than her husband. Yet tliis futh was 
mixed with some unbelief after all ; for what else was it 
but a partial distrust, that led her to adopt such sinful 
means to secure the accomplishment of the divine pur- 
pose? Does God's truth require man's falsehood to 
fulfil it ? Cannot we leave God to find means to perform 
his own word without supposing he requires our sins to 
help him out of a dilemma? The urgency of the 
temptation was no doubt very great. In her view an 
hour or two would decide the matter, and the blessing 
intended for Jacob would be transferred to Esau, and 
how then would the declaration be fulfilled ? She should 
have left it to God. 

Let us now leave the history, and learn the lessons 
with which it is fraught. The Scripture narratives are 
intended to exhibit holiness and sin embodied in living 
characters ; the one for our imitation, and the other for 
our warning. And not unfrequently we find both sin 
and holiness blended in the same character, requiring a 
careful analysis and an accurate discrimination. This 
discrimination is requisite in looking at the character 
now before us. 

As you see Rebekah with her pitcher on the shoulder 
coming to draw water, you cannot fail to notice her 
domestic and industrious habits. Yes, it was when thus 
occupied, and not when indolently reclining upon the 
couch of ease, nor when sauntering with a company 
of associates as idle and gossiping as herself, nor when 
wasting her time in useless occupations of frivolity and 
amusement, that Eliezer saw her. No; but, though 
high-bom, wealthy, and beautiful, bearing the pitcher 
upon her sboolder to the well to draw the evening's 
aapply of water for the family. I admit that the arti- 
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Sflul habits of society had not then introduced those 
dis^ctions in household occupations which the advance 
of dvilization has now brought into our habitations. 
At that time, and long after, the women of wealthy 
families were engaged in services, which are now with 
propriety consigned to servants. There was nothing 
unseemly then in the daughters of men of rank being 
found with their pitchers npou their shoulders at the 
public well. Anything like this would with us be 
altogether ont of character. I have, however, not only 
heard of, but have known at least one, who though 
high-bom, yet under the influence of mistaken views 
of the obligations of rehgion, performed those menial 
services which belong to, and are usually discharged by 
domestics. Surely such " voluntary humility," as the 
apostle calls it, this unprescribed, factitious lowliness, 
does neither honour to its subject nor good to Cluist- 
ianity; for when mistreaaes thus do the works of servants, 
servftots by a natural ambition and exchange will seek 
to take the place of mistresses. I ask no woman to 
step out of her place, or to descend from her rank, but 
only to be industrious in the domestic duties which 
belong to it. Every young woman should aim to be 
useful at home, and she is not a wise or good mother 
who does not train her daughters for such oecupations. 
But as I have already dwelt on this, it is not necessary 
to enlarge upon it here, any further than to say that the, 
humble yet useful employments of domestic life, are a 
virtuous woman's most honourable station; that whether 
in stogie life, wedlock, or widowhood, God and nature 
have destined you, my female friends, to occupation, 
not perhaps highly honourable in the eyes of unfeeling 
wealth or giddy dissipation, but highly important to the 
Vol, * E 
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li^ipiDe« of others, tmd therefore essential to your 
own. 

We cannot fail to notice in Bebekah's early deport- 
ment an artleas unaffected simplicity, affectlngly in 
contrast with her subsequent artifice and duplicity. 
This it is which invests her character, and most of the 
excellent ones in Scripture, with such an irresistible 
charm. To whatever we look we find that simplicity is 
beauty. This is true of nature as the great model. 
Anudst all its grandeur and complexity, its processes 
appear easy and spontaneous, being all originated and 
directed by a wisdom and a power which operate not 
only without visible effort but in perfect repose. Simpli- 
city is no less beautiful in art than in nature, and the 
very perfection of art is to hide itself in copying the 
simplicity of nature. All this holds good of manners, 
there especially affectation is hateful and repulsive. 
Studied display of any kind, whether of intellect or 
virtue, of conversation or even of pronunciation, or 
of singularity, whether in dress or habits, is always 
odious. It cannot secure respect but must excite 
ridicule. Perhaps this is one of the principal follies 
against which women, and especially young women 
of education, have to guard. An artificial character has 
a deeper meaning, involving immorality, as signifying a 
tendency to artifice, equivocation, and the simulation 
of virtue not really possessed. This in its fixed and 
consolidated form is hypocrisy, the most odious vice on 
earth. But I now refer to artificial manners; the 
affectation or parade of superiority in any particular ; a 
studied mannerism for the purpose of display. This 
generaUy springs from that vanity which has been con- 
sidered by many female writers as one of the foibles 
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of their sex, and the prevalence of which really spoils 
many otherwise useful and amiable characters. It is in 
woman what ambition is in man ; and though it may be 
a less dangerous, it is a meaner fault ; and it is a form 
of self-love equally jealous and insatiate. Nothing can 
be more opposite to the spirit of the gospel, and the 
only security against it is genuine humility. Be clothed, 
young women, with this ; it is your most becoming and 
beautiful garment; and where will you obtain it, but 
from the wardrobe of Christianity ? 

Observe the courteous affability of this interesting 
young woman. Here was a stranger, a servant, though 
evidently a servant of no mean master ; and yet how 
respectful, how gentle, how affable was her address. 
JosephuB, fond of adding in bis paraphrastic manner to 
the terseness and simplicity of the Scripture narrative, 
relates that there were other young females with 
Kebekah, who were asked for water, but refused; and 
that she reproved them for their churlishneBs. Courtesy 
is a becoming grace in both sexes, but most so in the 
female ; while rudeness, which is a blemish upon other 
characters, is a blot upon hers. A female churl is a 
monstrosity, from which we turn away with insufferable 
di^ust. Courtesy is one of the cheapest exercises of 
virtue ; it costs even less than rudeness : for the latter, 
except in hearts that are petrified into stone, must put 
the subject of it to some expense of feeling. Even a 
rough voice issuing from female lips is disagreeable, 
much more rough manners exhibited by a female 
form. There are various things which prevent the 
exercise of courtesy. In some cases, it is to be traced to 
pride, a vice which befits a demon, but not a woman. 
In others it is the result of absolute ill-nature, a morose. 
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BOUT, and ill-conditioiied mind, which knows no gcniul 
seasonB, and eiperiencea no soft emotions. Some are 
petulant and irascible, and when putting on a mood of 
civility, are easily driven from it by the slightest touch 
of their irritability. Be courteous then ; it is, if not of 
the solid substance of holiness, at least its polish. It 
is a Christiau grace ; for an apostle has said, " Be pitiful, 
be courteous." 

Akin to this was Rebekah's kindness. There was 
not only an CTctemal affability of manner, but a real 
benevolence of disposition. Here was a stranger, tired 
and faint with a day's journey in a hot country, asking 
her kind offices to procure a supply of water for himself 
and his weary beasts. To grant his request for himself, 
would have cost her no great labour ; but it must have 
been a considerable effort to draw water enough for a 
number of thirsty camels ! And this is more apparent 
when you know the conatruction of eastern wells, which 
are not like ours, but are a kind of sunken cistern, to 
which you descend by a flight of steps. How many 
tiresome descents must this young creattu'e have made, 
before she satisfied the thirst of Eliezer's camels. And 
there is another Uttle circumstance which marks her 
kindness; Eliezer asked only for a " sip " of water, for 
so the original word signifieB, and she said, " Brink, 
and thy camels." It was a solitary act, I admit; but 
it was so promptly, bo generously done as to indicate a 
habit. It is Bald, with as much beauty as simplicity, 
" Love is kind ;" and, if possible, with still greater 
beauty, it is given as one of the traits of the virtuous 
woman, " In her tongue is the law of kindness," the 
tongue here, aa in all cases, commanding the hand. 
Insensibility in a man is bad enough, but worse in a 
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woman. An unfeeling woman is a contradiction in 
terms, for the female heart has ever been found the 
dwelling-place of kindness, where misery, when all other 
hopes hare failed, is sure to find an asylum. In what 
age, or in what country in the world, has woman 
forfeited her character as the ministering angel of 
humanity? When and where has the female bosom 
disowned the claims of misery and repudiated the virtue 
of benevolence ? Arctic snows have not frozen up the 
springs of mercy in the female heart, nor tropical suns 
dried them up. Tyranny has not crushed it out, nor 
barbarism extinguished it. Loo^ at Mungo Park, when 
alone in the midst of Africa, and lying down to die in 
want and despair, found by the black women of that 
wild land, carried to their tent, fed, clad, and cKcriBhed 
amidst the tender strains of the impromptu song, with 
which they cheered the feelings of his heart and ex- 
pressed the benevolence of their own. Young women, 
cherish in your bosoms the purest philanthropy. Abhor 
setfisbness, you are made for kindness. Oppose not the 
design of your Creator. Do no violence to your own 
nature. A stony heart becomes not you. A tearless 
woman is a revolting scene in our sorrowful world. 
She may be pure and beautiful as the marble statue, 
but if withal she is as hard and cold, who can admire 
her? 

I cannot yet pass &om the contemplation of this 
sweet and amiable young creature to behold her in her 
future character, till I have referred again to the veil 
of modesty under which all this affability and kindness 
was concealed. In Ustening to her language, in wit- 
ncssing her conduct, will the most fastidious, prudish, 
or censorious of her sex, find aught to condemn in any 
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violate decorum? She did not stand to gaze upon the 
stranger and his camels, or do anything to attract his 
attention, hut was intent upon the ohject for which she 
came, and was diverted &om it only by an opportunity 
to do good, thrown in her way, without her seeking for 
it. She did not anxiously or confidently enter into dis- 
course with the man, but waited till she was addressed, 
and then answered him modestly. Modesty is the most 
attractive of all female graces. What is intelligence 
without it, but bolder impudence ; or beauty but a more 
seductive snare? There is, I know, a reserve that 
degenerates into repulsive pride, aa on the other hand, 
there is a frankness that corrupts into forwardness. 
Woman is intended neither to avoid man by a bashful 
timidity, nor to court him by an obtrusive advance. A 
genuine modesty guards against each extreme. It is 
that semi-transparent veil, which by revealing half her 
excellence, makes more lovely that which it reveals, and 
excites desire to know the rest. It is her shield as well 
as her veil, repelling all the darts with which, either by 
acts, by words, or by looks, any one would dare to assail 
her purity. It is also her ornament, investing all her 
other excellences with additional charms, the bluah 
of purity upon the cheek of beauty. It is her power, 
by which she subdues every heart that is worth the 
conquest. Yea, what is not modesty to woman? Lay 
not aside your veil. Cast not away your shield. Direst 
not yourselves of your brightest ornament. Enfeeble 
not your power to influence others. Avoid everything 
in which the absence of this virtue can show itself. 
See how the want of it is reproved by the prophet 
Isaiah in his third chapter and how the practice of it 
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enjoined by the apostle Paul : " That women adorn 
tbemaelves in modest apparel, with shamefacedness and 
sobriety, not with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or 
costly array, but which becometh women professing 
godlineas, with good works." Neither in dress, nor in 
conversatioD, nor in action, nor in the toleration in 
your presence of improper discourse, violate this law. 
Chastity is the robe which every woman should wear, 
and modesty is the golden clasp that keeps it upon her, 
and the fringe that adorns it : when the clasp is lost, 
the garment is likely to fall u£F; and when the fringe is 
torn away, or carelessly allowed to be trampled upon, 
the disfigurement of the robe has commenced, till at 
length it is cast away as not worth being retained. I 
do not wish you to mistake a silly and afiected bash- 
fulness for modesty. You live not amidst Asiatic igno- 
rance, tyranny, sensuality, and' female degradation, 
where woman is used mainly to pander to the appetite 
c£ her lord, and where by a cruet jealousy she is excluded 
from intercourse with all but her fellow-slaves and their 
common tyrant. You are the women of an enlightened 
age and country, and you are admitted on equal terms 
to all the enjoyments of social intercourae. Assert in 
this respect your rights ; muntain your standing, and 
while you throw off all boldness, cast away with it all 
unworthy pmdishness. In one of my previous chapters, 
I remarked that the over-prudish mind, which can never 
speak to one of the opposite sex but with a blush, is not 
^ways the purest one in reality. 

There are, my young friends, one or two momentous 
lessons for you to Icam from Rebekah's conduct in after 
li£e : lessons which you most carry with you through all 
your future eustence on earth. The first is general : a 
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change of circamBtances often produces a considerable 
change of character and conduct. How unlike the maid 
of Nahor was the wife in Canaan 1 And is it an ud- 
commou thing now, for a change, far more extensive 
and more poweiM than this, to be eflfected by the new 
condition into which marriage brings the female cha- 
racter? Learn also this special lesson, that we should 
never seek a good end by bad means ; or in other words, 
never do evil that good may come. Abhor the great 
principle and favourite maxim of Jesuitism, that the end 
sanctifies the means ; and especially abhor the applica- 
tion and operation of this most detestable principle in 
reference to religion; a principle which is more or less 
interwoven with the whole history of Popery. What 
crimes have been perpetrated by the zealots of Rome in 
the abused name of religion, for the good of their 
church I The pages of history which record the pro- 
gress of that dreadful apostacy are not only stained with 
blood, but steeped in it. And even by other professing 
Christiaos, holding a purer creed, and animated by a 
milder spirit, how mach has been done, ostensibly for 
religion, but really for sectarianiBm, in contradiction 
of every principle of the law of God, and love to our 
neighbour I Religion refuses to be served by any prin- 
ciples of action but its own, and disdains to accept any 
offering which. is contrary to truth, love, holiness, and 
honour. And as the stronger our zeal is for an object, 
the more we are in danger of resorting, in times of 
difficulty or in prospect of defeat, to unworthy means ; 
>o the more fervent we are to promote any religions 
cause, the more watchful should we be against being 
seduced into the use of unholy means to obtain success. 
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The wife of Isaac was right ia her ol^ect, but wrong in 
her means, to obtfun the blessing for Jacob, 

But we must take leave of Eebekah. It i» somewhat 
remarkable that the sacred narrative takes no notice 
of her death. One might have hoped that she who 
came upon our notice at first like a bright and lovely 
vision, would have been seen to depart with as much 
graoeiiilness, simplicity, and beauty as she exhibited 
when we first saw her with such delighted' attention. 
Is it that this act of her history so disrobed her cha- 
racter of its pristine beauty that censure is pronounced 
upon her by this most impressive silence 'i But is hers 
the only instance of panful contrast between the maid 
and the matron ? The only instauce that has disap- 
pointed the hopes raised by youthful excellences ? The 
only instance in which the full-blown flower has not 
answered to the bnd 7 Happy woiUd it have been for 
thousands if it were. Let it then be your first solicitude 
to exhibit, iu your early life and single state, aik those 
general and moral beauties which form the character 
of vii^n excellence. Be holy, industrious, modest, 
benevolent, and useful : inspire hope in every beholder, 
and awaken expectation. But theo, be ever anxions, 
studious, and prayerful, that in the transition &om the 
single to the wedded state ; in the developement of the 
girl into the woman, all that was lovely, artless, and 
simple in youthful charms, shall, with unbroken and 
unvarying consistency, ripen into all that is holy, esti- 
mable, venerable in the wife, the mother, and the 
matron. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE ORNAMENTS OF A PROFESSION OF RELIGION. 

77*0/ they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour 
in all things, Titus ii, 10. 

Whose adorning, let it not be that outward adorning 
of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold y or of put- 
ting on of apparel ; but let it be the hidden man of the 
hearty in that which is not corruptible, even the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight 
of God of great price, 1 Peter iii, 3, 4. 

There is in human nature an instinctive propensity 
to decoration. To whatever principle the taste may be 
traced^ whether to innate perception of the beautiftd^ or 
to a desire to excite admiration^ the fact is indubitable. 
It is seen equally in savage and civilised nations ; and 
is manifested by them alike in attention to their persons 
and their dwellings, and indeed in all their social cus« 
toms and usages. The string of shells, fishes^ teeth, or 
bits of bone, round the neck of the Polynesian,* and the 
blaze of diamonds, or rubies, upon the brow or breast 
of the British Queen, indicate the same instinctive pro- 
pensity. This taste, however in many cases it may be 
altogether corrupted in its object, wrong in its principle, 
or excessive in its degree, is in its own nature an imita- 
tion of the workmanship of Gk)d, who, " by his Spirit 
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has garnished the heaveoB," and covered the earth with 
beauty. Who can look over one of creation's lovely 
scenes, and behold the display of elegance of form, and 
beauty of colour in the flowers of the field and garden, 
in the plumage of the birds, in the meandering rivers, 
and the gentle undulations of the ground, exhibiting 
wood and copse, hill and dale, all gilded with the beams 
of the glorious sun, I say, who can witness all this with- 
out being convinced that God himself delights in decora- 
tion I He has made a world which he has ornamented 
80 profusely that he has scattered beauties where there 
are no eyes but his own to behold them : 

" Full maoy & gem of poreit ra; serene 
The dark uufathomed wtvea of ocean bear ; 
Full man; a Sower is bom to blnah uuBesn, 
And waite iU fragrance on the desert air." 

To reject all idea and effort to add the fur to the good, 
the beautiful to the useful, would be to oppose and not 
to imitate, to condemn and not to approve, the works 
of the Great Creator, And indeed no sect has ever 
arisen among Christians which has even pretended to 
disclaim all attention to what is ornamental. Even those 
who conscientiously repudiate the pearl, diamond, and 
ruby, the feather, and the flower, erect their buildings, 
select their furniture, plant their gardens, and choose 
their garments, according to their ideas of taste, and 
with some regard to the laws of beauty. Hence, I 
think that both the apostles who touch on the subject 
of personal decoration for Christian women, are to be 
understood not as condemning all ornament, but only 
r^ulating it. The propensity to personal decoration is, 
without all doubt, peculiarly strong in the female heart. 
That a maid " should foi^ her ornaments, or a bride 
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her attire/' is spoken of by the prophet as unlikely to a 
proverb. There is nothing wrong in the instinct itself. 
It serves important purposes. Its total absence is felt 
as a serious interruption to the pleasure of social inter- 
course. A sloven is disagreeable ; a slattern intolerable. 
Christianity makes not war on any of man's natural 
propensities^ but only on their abuse. Its object is not 
to eradicate our instincts^ but to prune and train them^ 
and make them bear good fruit. Now it is well known 
that some, in what the apostles say on this subject, find 
an absolute prohibition of all ornaments of dress, and 
an injunction to wear only the most plain and unadorned 
apparel. I think Christian women may fall into much 
more dangerous misinterpretations of Scripture than 
this ; yet I have no doubt it is a misinterpretation. The 
prohibition seems to be comparative rather than absolute, 
and contains an injunction to be far more attentive to 
the ornaments of the soul than to those of the body. 
''I will have mercy, and not sacrifice," means, "I 
prefer mercy to sacrifice.*' At the same time, there 
can be no doubt that in the words of the text it is taken 
for granted that women at all times are, and that the 
women of those times were, far too much addicted to 
ornamental dress ; that they trenched both upon modesty 
and economy by their habits ; and therefore that in 
these verses the apostle laid down some very important 
hints as to the principles on which Christian women 
should regulate their attire. They inculcate modesty in 
opposition to what is immodest : economy in opposition 
to extravagance. '^ Excessive costliness," says Arch- 
bishop Leighton, on this passage, ^' argues and feeds the 
pride of the heart, and defrauds, if not others of their 
dues, yet the poor of their charity, which in Clod's sight 
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u a due debt too : and far more comfort shalt thou have 
on thy death-bed, to remember that at such a time, 
instead of putting lace on my own back, I helped a 
naked back to clothing ; I abated somewhat of my 
former Buperfluitiea to supply the poor with necessities; 
fa* sweeter will this be than to remember that I could 
needlessly cast out many poands to serve my pride, 
while I grudged a penny to relieve the poor." Barnes 
has given, I think, the true meaning of the apostle. 
" It is not to be supposed that all use of gold or pearls 
as articles of dress is here forbidden ; but the idea is 
that the Christian female is not to seek these as the 
adorning which she desires, or is not to imitate the 
world in these personal decorations. It may be a difficult 
question to settle how much ornament is allowable, and 
when the true line is passed. But though this cannot 
be settled by any exact rule, since much must depend on 
age, and on the relative rank in life, and the means 
which one may possess ; yet there is one general rule 
which is applicable to all, and which might regulate all. 
It ia, that the true line is passed when more is thought 
of this external adorning, than of the ornament of the 
heart. Any external decoration which occupies the 
mind, and which engrosses the time and attention more 
than the virtues of the heart, we may be certain ia 
wrong. The apparel should be such as not to attract 
attention ; such as becomes our situation ; such as will 
not be particularly singular; such as will not leave the 
impression that the heart is fixed on it. It is a poor 
ambition to decorate a dying body with gold and pearis. 
It should not be forgotten that it will soon need other 
habiliments, sjid will occupy a position where gold and 
pearb would be a mockery. When the heart is right, 
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•when there is a true and supreme love for religion, it is 
usually not difficult to regulate the subject of dress/' 

It is somewhat remarkable that Plato, the loftiest 
of all the Grecian sages, has a passage which strikingly 
resembles that of the apostle. '^ Behaviour and not 
gold is the ornament of a woman. To courtesans, these 
things, jewels and ornaments, are advantageous to their 
catching more admirers ; but for a woman who wishes 
to enjoy the favour of one man, good behaviour is the 
proper ornament, and not dresses. And you should 
have the blush upon your countenance, which is the sign 
of modesty, instead of paint : and worth and sobriety 
instead of gold and emeralds.^' It is impossible not to 
notice this similarity between the apostle and the 
philosopher ; and equally impossible, one should think, 
not to mark the superiority over the reason of the one 
of the inspiration of the other. " The philosopher is 
of the earth, earthly : the apostle brings the authority 
of (Jod, and the power of the unseen world distinctly 
into view. While Plato leads wives to seek exclusively 
the honour that comes from men, Peter teaches them to 
seek the honour which come down from God, the true 
Judge of excellence, the great Fountain of honour.^' 

Before we pass from this subject of personal deco- 
ration, we will just notice the very beautifrd reference 
which the apostle makes to that part of our nature, 
which it is to be your chief concern to beautify. *' Let 
it be,'' he says, '^ the hidden man of the heart, in that 
which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which in the sight of Gk)d is of great 
price." How exquisitely is this put. How impressive 
the ideas which are conveyed. It is the decoration 
of the soul rather than of the body, about which Christian 
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women should be chiefly solicitous: and about the 
ornaments that are suitable to its own nature. The 
soul is indestructible and immortal; so should its 
ornaments be. What can jewels of silver or jewels 
of gold do for this ? Can the diamond sparkle upon the 
intellect ? or the ruby blaze upon the heart ? Or the 
pearl be set in the conscience ? Or the gorgeous robe 
clothe the character? Or the feather or the flower wave 
over the renewed and holy nature ? No ! The appro- 
priate ornaments of the soul are truths holiness, 
knowledge, faith, hope, love, joy, humility ; and all the 
other gifts and graces of the spirit, wisdom, prudence, 
fortitude and gentleness; these are the jeweb with 
which the inner man should be adorned. The outer 
man is corruptible. Dust it is, and unto dust it shall 
return. That beautiful woman glittering in all the 
profusion of diamonds, the admiration and envy of the 
court or the ball room, must ere long be a mass 
of putrefaction too ghastly to be looked upon, and then a 
hideous skeleton, a collection of bones, a heap of dust : 
and where will be the immortal spirit? will it wear the 
cast-off jewels of the body ? O no, these remain, 
rescued from the grasp of the king of terrors, but only 
to ornament other bodies, and not to prepare souls for 
immortal glory. But turn now to that other female, 
the woman who, regardless of the decoration of the 
body, was all intent upon the beauty of the soul; look 
at her, I say, who was clothed with the robe of righteous- 
ness and the garment of salvation, and decorated with 
the ornaments of a meek and quiet spirit. She too dies, 
and whatever of her beauty there was in her person, 
dies for a season with her ; but the indestructible and 
immortal spirit over which death has no dominion, goes 



not unadorned into the presence of the Eternal ; for 
the jewels with which it decorated itself on earth are as 
indestructible as its own nature, and go with it to 
shine in the presence of God. 

"Men," says the good archbishop already quoted, 
" think it poor and mean to be meek. Nothing is more 
exposed to contempt than the spirit of meekness ; it is 
mere folly with men ; but that is no matter : this 
OTerweighs all disesteem, it is with God of great price. 
And these are indeed as He values them, and no other- 
wise. Though it be not the country's fashion, yet it is 
the fashion at court; yea, it ia the King's own fashion ; 
' Learn of me,' says he, ' for I am meek and lowly in 
heart.' Some that are court hred, will send for the 
prevailing fashions there, though they live not at court ; 
and though the peasants think them strange dresses, 
yet they regard not that, but nse them as finest and 
best. So care you not what the world says : you arc 
not to stay long with them. Desire to have both your 
atofk and your fashion from heaven. The robe of 
hamility, the garment of meekness, will be sent you. 
Wear them for his sake who sends them to you. He 
will be pleased to see you in them, and is not this 
eaongh ? It is never right in anything with us till we 
attain to this, to tread on the opinion of men, and eye 
nothing but God's approbation."* 

But we now pass from the ornaments of the Christian 
woman's person to those of her profession, and these 
indeed are the chief sul^ect of this chapter. There is 
something impressive in the exhortation, " Adorn the 
doctrine of God our Saviour." Even the great truth ' 
«i of this pauage 
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<3i our Diviiie Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, is thus 
represented as susceptible of decoration on the part of 
those who profess it. The sentiment conveyed is that 
the holy Ufe of a consistent Christian is an adornment 
of the profession of this sublime doctrine. This, more 
than all splendour of tasteful architecture, or gorgeous 
forma, or imposing ceremonies; or anything else which 
can appeal to the senses, is the decoration of Christian 
doctrine. It ia this, aa it shines forth in the beauties of 
holiness, that truly decorates rehgion. 

" Beyond the pomp that charma the eyei, 
Or rites kdomed with gold." 

A very lai^e proportion of the members of all Chris- 
tian churches are females, and young females too. 
This, on many accounts, is a very delightful fact. It 
has, however, been sometimes complained that like 
others, they are not so anxious to sustun their profes- 
sion well, as to make it. And it is for their sake, and to 
lead them to consider what would set off their profession 
to the best advantage, that this chapter is designed. 
What is reaUy omamenbd attracts attention and excites 
admiration, and these are advantages which the friends 
of religion should secure by their conduct. I shall 
distribute what I have to advance on this subject into 
the four following particulars. 

I. I will consider the personal qualities which will 
have the effect here desired. As incongruity of conduct 
in reference to any profession whatever *is a blemish 
and not a beauty, a deformity and not a decoration, 
remember that inconsistency would be ao in you in 
reference to religion. Study your profession, and 
thoroughly understand what it imphes and enjoins. 
Vol. 4 ■ 
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Consider well what sanctity of conduct ; what spirituality 
of mind ; what separation from the world in spirit and 
taste ; what devotional feelings ; what faith, hope, love, 
and humility; what amiableness of disposition and 
amenity of temper, are included in the declaration (and 
that declaration you have actually made), '' I am a 
Christian/' You should not have made such a pro- 
fession if you did not understand it, or mean to sustain 
it. I must remind you, it is a solemn thing to profess 
to be a disciple of Christ. It supposes you to be a 
new creature, that old things are passed away, and that 
all things have become new, with you; that you have 
new principles, new motives, new ends of life, new tastes 
and new pleasures. Now, your profession is to be 
maintained with a due regard to this. Your conduct 
must comport with it. You must be dissimilar in these 
things, quite so, to those who make no such profession. 
They must see the difference as well as hear of it. You 
must coinmend yourselves to them as consistent with 
yourselves. You must compel them to say, " Well, we 
do not like her religion, but it is quite in harmony with 
her profession.^' But what is this consistency ? The 
following remarks will perhaps explain it. 

There must be earnestness, without enthusiasm, 
fanaticism, or bigotry. Lukewammess as to any duty 
is odious. Earnestness on the other hand excites atten- 
tion, and sometimes admiration, even where its object 
is far firom commendable ; how much more where that 
object is holy, benevolent, and useful. It is a noble 
and a lofty spectacle to see amidst a race of frivolous 
mortals a soul, which being immortal, is intent upon its 
immortality, and though surrounded by the frivolities 
of this visible world, is intent upon the realities of the 
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niueeii state. Nothing can be more dull and repnlsire 
than a lukewarm and heartleu profession of religion ; 
a pale, sickly, and shrivelled form, which hoa all the 
decay of consamption, without its hectic flush or lustroos 
eye. On the other hand, how impressive a spectacle is 
it to behold a young woman araidst the wonderment 
of some of her companions, and the laughter of otherB, 
rising upon the wings of faith and habitual devotion 
above the region of their levities into that of devotion ; 
to see her eye, as it is upturned to heaven, sparkling 
with the beam of eternity that has fallen upon it ; and 
to follow her in her ardent career, pursuing her seraphic 
course, andeterred by contrary examples or opposing 
influence. But there must be no entbuaiasm leading 
her to violate the law of sobriety ; no fanaticism leading 
her to tie down others to all the rules she has imposed 
npon herself, and to cherish a hostile, much less a 
malignant feeling towards them, because they seem to 
differ from her in some things which she deems impor- 
tant. There must be the most profound humility blended 
with all this intense earnestness, and the mildest for- 
bearance towards others, combined with the utmost 
conscientiousness as regards the laws which she imposes 
on herself. Earnestness implies a resolute determina- 
tion never to allow others to interfere with our convic- 
tions ; a course that dares to be pogular ; a fortitude 
which braves opposition, though it should be united 
with gentleness even under persecution. Earnestness 
must be shown by an intell^ent and well-regulated zeal 
to bring others under that influence which is the spring 
of its own energies. Mild in persuasion, gentle in 
entreaty, and with a loving insinuating manner, the 
female religious professor must aim at the conversion 
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of others. Usefulness, in the way of holy activity for 
the temporal and eternal happiness of mankind^ must 
be a conspicuous trait of her character. Selfishness, 
indolence, and inertness, are disfigurements of cha- 
racter, while benevolent activity is one of its richest 
ornaments. 

There must be seriousness without gloom. On the 
one hand, she who is bent upon eternity and anxious 
for salvation, cannot sink down into the levity of those 
who are all taken up with fashion, amusement, and 
folly. On the other, true religion includes such an 
intelligent joy as makes its possessor satisfied with her 
own sources of enjoyment, without running to the 
amusements of the world for pleasure and excitement. 
The young female professor must let it be seen and felt 
that her religion is her bliss and not her penance ; that 
it is her song and her solace. She must appear as 
irradiated with sun-beams, and not invested with shades. 
Her countenance must be the index of a heart at peace, 
of a bosom serene and happy. 

And in addition to all this, there must be a most 
anxious desire to cultivate that prime virtue in the 
composition of womanly and Christian excellence, 
meekness. See how this is commended in the passage 
which I have already quoted from the writings of the 
apostle Peter: "The ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, which in the sight of Grod is of great price.'* 
Grod values it above all gifts of intellect, delights in it 
above the most splendid genius, honours it above all 
that men delight to honour. It is woman's ornament 
above all others ; it is her defence, for who can oppress 
the gentleness that never provokes, and can scarcely 
resist or complain ? Who can wantonly tread on that 
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lowly, lovely floweret, which as it lifts its unpretending 
head, silently says, " Can you crush one that hurts 
nothing 7'^ Nothing is more uns^htly than the reverse 
of this ; an irritable, discontented, peevish, domineering 
woman. Hence the declaration of the inspired Israel- 
itish sage, " It is better to dwell in the comer of the 
houae-top alone, than in a wide house with a brawling 
woman. It ie better to dwell in the wilderness, thau 
with a coatentious and angry woman. Whoso hideth 
her, hideth the wind." Mr. Jay has drawn a beautiful 
picture of this virtue in his chantcter of a Christian 
wife ; as one " Who can feel neglects and unkindnesses, 
and yet retain her composure ; who can calmly remon- 
strate, and meekly reprove ; who can yield and accommo- 
date ; who is not ' easily provoked,' and is ' easily 
entreated;' who would endure rather than complain, 
and would rather suffer in secret, than disturb others 
with her grief." Such is meekness, the highest form 
of the peculiarly Christian life, and such the ornament 
of female Christian profession. 

II, I now touch upon another branch of the subject, 
and that is the importance of social excellence to the 
adornment of religion. 

Great injustice has been done to religion, and a great 
hindrance thrown in the way of its diffusion, by those 
descriptions of it, which represent it as an abstract 
thing, almost exclusively appertaining to the sabbath as 
to time, and to the church as to place ; a mere matter 
of devotion, a transaction between God and the sool 
about salvation and heaven ; but having nothing or little 
to do with secular affairs, the social relations, and the 
places of resort in human life ; in short, as a thing 
which looks entirely heavenward, but which casta no 
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glance upon earth. This is superstition, and we find 
enough of it in Popery, which overlays with a cumbrous 
ceremonial the moral duties of the law, as well as the 
free grace of the gospel ; cuts in many instances the ties 
ci social life, and isolates men and women from their 
fellows ; and by the devotions of the cloister, the con- 
vent, and the church, supersedes the duties of the house, 
the shop, and the exchange ; thus setting forth religion, 
as fitting men for the next world, but having very little 
to do with their abode in the present one. On the 
contrary, true religion, the religion of the Bible, is seen 
under two aspects ; one looking up to heaven ; the other 
looking down to earth. It gathers all the interests 
of man under its protection and fostering care. like 
the sun, which, though fixed in the heavens, pours the 
flood of his light and glory and cherishing influence 
upon earth ; or like the atmosphere which, though above 
the earth, enters into every place upon it, and sustains 
the insects that creep, as well as the birds that soar ; so 
religion irradiates with its light, guides by its revelations, 
animates with its stimulus, sanctifies by its power, and 
blesses with its influence, in all their relations, and all 
their interests, all those who yield themselves up to its 
authority and government. It goes to palaces and 
teaches kings ; to the legislature and teaches senators ; to 
the exchange and teaches merchants ; to the cottages and 
teaches peasants and workmen : instructing all in the 
various duties which they owe to Grod and to their 
fellow men. Religion is also a household thing, a family 
law : it lifts the latch of the house and goes in and 
takes its seat at the parental board, and joins the circle 
round the hearth, as well as round the altar ; it swells 
the joys of the domestic fellowship, as well as responds 
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tQ the morning prayer, at chants the evening hymn ; it 
fbanda the duties of the second table of the lav upon 
those of the first, employs the lofliest theology to enforce 
the commoaeat morality, and enjoins the most ordinary 
obligations of social existence by motives drawn from 
the cross of Christ. Hence the necessity for professor* 
to pay the greatest attention to the various duties of 
social and domestic life. We are commanded to let oar 
"light shine before men, that they seeing onr good 
works may gloriiy God." So in the beautiful passage 
quoted from the apostle Peter, where he gives directiona 
to Christian wives, he says, " Be in subjection to your 
own husbands, that if they obey not the word, they also 
may without the word be won by the conversation of 
the wives : while they behold your chaste conversation 
coupled with fear." Here again is the fact set out, that 
religion is intended to regulate the intercourse, and form 
the character, of domestic and social life, and that where 
its influence so exerted is seen, it must be benefioiid 
to the observers of it. I wish to press this most 
earnestly upon your attention, that the faith of the 
gospel is intended and calculated to carry social excel- 
lence to the very highest perfection. It is the soil in 
which all the seeds of domestic happiness will best 
flourish. 

It should not be forgotten that social excellence is 
often seen apart from religion. Most exemplary instances 
of the home duties of life are not seldom found in those 
who make no profession of religion. Qood husbands and 
wives, parents and children, brothers and sisters, are found 
outside the circle of vital piety ; a fact which ought> to 
make those that are within it, still more anxious to be 
exemplary in the discharge of their obligations. A real 
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Cfaristian should excel unconverted persons not only in 
religion, but in morality. She should not only be more 
holy, but more socially excellent. She should excel the 
'worldling in those things which the latter makes her 
boast, and rise above the level which she has prescribed 
as her highest elevation in moral and social virtue. 
Select, therefore, the most dutiful and affectionate 
daughter, the most kind and attentive sister you can 
of this class, and say to yourself, " She makes no pro- 
fession of religion, and yet she excels, in a manner 
worthy of attention and admiration, in all the duties 
of domestic life. Now, as I do profess religion, I must 
if possible be stiU more exemplary than she is in all 
social obligations, for surely nothing could possibly 
bring religion into greater disrepute than for my parents, 
or my brothers and sisters, or even the servants, to 
make a comparison to my disadvantage, between my 
conduct and hers.'' You probably have heard of that 
Roman daughter, who when an aged father was in his 
condemned cell and left to starve, all having been pro- 
hibited from carrying him food, nourished him from the 
same breast which sustained her infant. The authorities 
were so struck with the report, that the old man was 
pardoned, the daughter raised to public esteem, and the 
prison demolished to make way for a temple dedicated 
to filial virtue. If paganism furnished such an example 
of devoted affection, and if pagans could so admire it, 
what ought Christianity to do ? Not of course in th^ 
same mode of action, but in every other in which genuine 
and strong affection can show itself. If you would 
adorn your profession it must be in this way of domestic 
excellence. There may be the most seraphic piety, so 
tax as the raptures of devotion go ; there may be a most 
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punctilious performance of all the rites and ceremoniet 
of religion ; there may be a most e^er and r^ular 
attendance upon all the public senrices of religion; 
there may be an ardent zeal for the spread of the 
rehgiouB peculiarities of your denomination, but if 
at the same time there be a deficiency of duty, hon- 
our, and obedience to your parents, or of kind in- 
terest and affection for yonr brothers and sisters, or 
of humane consideration for your servants; all this 
religious profession will only excite di^ust, and raise a 
suspicion of your sincerity, and a prqudice against 
religion itself. No one can possibly be attracted to, or 
conciliated by, a religion which is in any great degree 
destitute of social and domestic excellence. It is a 
terrible taunt to be thrown at any one : '' Yea, she is, 
if her own profession and supposition be consulted, a 
very good Christian ; but it is a pity she is not a better 
daughter, a more kind sister, and a more acconunodatiug 
neighbour." The most flaming profession must be at 
once thrown into eclipse by such a sarcasm. If yoa 
were to study hoff most effectually to discredit, not only 
your profession of it, but religion itself, you could not 
be more successful than by associating with it such a 
line of conduct as this. I do therefore most solemnly 
and anxiously entreat you to enter very deeply into tbe 
subject of the chapter entitled, " The Parental Home." 

It is probable that this chapter will be read by some 
who sustain the character of female servants. This is a 
class of persons to be foaud in all our churehes, and in 
some is very numerous; and I take this opportuni^ 
of saying that I have many such who are among the 
brightest omaments of the church under my care, and 
who by their exemplary deportment do much to recom- 
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mend religion to their employers. Their honesty, 
diligence, industry, good temper, and obliging, respect- 
ful deportment, make them the comfort of the house- 
holds in which they live. It is somewhat observable 
that the text which speaks of our '' adorning the doctrine 
of God our Saviour,^' was addressed to servants. And 
so far aa the ornamental parts of religion are concerned, 
as well as its substantial elements, none have more 
occasions, or more favourable circumstances, for exhibit- 
ing them than female servants. Their humble situation, 
by testing their good temper, devotedness, and sub- 
mission, gives them an opportimity of bringing out into 
bold and beautiful relief the most lovely traits of Chris- 
tian piety. On the other hand, there are some, who by 
a lamentable deficiency of these more amiable qualities, 
Uough perhaps they may have real religious principle, 
have excited much prejudice against genuine piety, and 
led their employers to say, '^ I am not anxious again to 
have what are called religious servants, for in most 
things they are no better, and in some they are worse 
than others.^' 

III. There are intellectual ornaments of your pro- 
fession, which you should seek both on their own account 
and on that of religion. True it is that genuine and 
consistent religion is its own recommendation, and 
depends upon nothing extraneous for its real value. 
Still, since there are those who have imbibed prejudices 
against it, and have taken up mistaken views of its 
nature, as if it were at war with the gifts of the intellect 
and the graces of the character, it would be well to dis- 
abuse their minds, and by your attainments, accomplish- 
ments, and elegance, to convince them that piety is not, 
as they may suppose, another name for ignorance. 
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stupidity^ and vulgarity. For their sakes, Aen, as wdl 
as for your own pleasure^ cultiyate your minds by study. 
Acquire an eager thirst for knowledge. Be fond of read- 
ings and of the best kind of reading. Disprove the 
slander that girls are only fond of tales and novels^ 
of stories of love^ female adventures or heroism. Prize 
knowledge; desire to arrive at truth; be anxious to 
investigate the wonders of nature ; and covet to enrich 
your minds with the treasures dug up and distributed in 
such abundance in this wonderM age. Store your 
minds with this wealth. But let other faculties be 
brought into exercise besides your memory; cultivate 
your judgment^ be inquisitive^ reflective^ discriminating. 
There are many young persons whose memory is a store- 
house crowded with facts^ names^ and dates^ but who 
are lamentably deficient after all in judgment. They 
may talk French^ quote history, and display other 
accomplishments^ but their intellect is too feeble to form, 
to hold, or to defend^ an opinion of their own. We do 
not of course expect all women to be profound logicians^ 
or subtle metaphysicians, but most tolerably well- 
educated females may by vigorous and well sustained 
efibrts arrive at some maturity of sound judgment. Let 
it then be seen that the highest kind of wisdom and 
knowledge does not lead you to despise the lower kinds ; 
lest those who are adepts only in them, should by what 
they see in you despise that which is the highest. Make 
it clear that they who are the children of God are most 
solicitous to become acquainted with all the works 
of their Heavenly Father, not excepting the wonders 
and glories of creation. Convince the worshippers 
of the God of nature, (or rather of the false god, 
Nature) that while you are chiefly anxious to pass on 
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and worship Him who sits enthroned between the 
cherubim^ upon the mercy seat in the Holy of Holies^ 
you can bow and adore with them in the vestibule of his 
temple^ and ascend with them to the highest altitude 
of earthly subjects and general knowledge ; and that 
when like birds of weaker pinions^ and dimmer vision^ 
they droop the wing and stop their flight, you, like the 
eagle soaring still upward to the sun, can still pursue 
your heaven-bound course, and rise into the regions 
of celestial splendour. 

Nearly allied to this, is taste, or a perception and love 
of the beautiful and sublime in nature, in literature, in 
accomplishments, in conduct, yes, and in Holy Scripture. 
The Bible is full of instances of this. With a correct 
literary taste you will relish more even this bread of life, 
that came down from heaven, the Word of Grod. Inspi- 
ration has garnished its page with beauties that are 
hidden from eyes whose vision has not been strengthened 
by education. The Scripture is a paradise of flowers to 
be admired, as well as of fruits to be eaten. 

Taste displayed even in what are called accomplish- 
ments Ib ornamental to piety, when not carried to exce«. 
As I observed, in a former chapter, these matters of 
elegance are not to be despised. True, it is a sin for a 
Christian woman to spend hours and hours of each pre- 
cious day in the fashionable modes of killing time, by 
embroidery, crotchet work, painting, languages, and 
music, to the neglect of religion, useful reading, and all 
benevolent effort. It is truly affecting, to see a rational, 
immortal, and accountable creature, dwelling in this 
world of ignorance, sin, and misery, which she could do 
something to enlighten, reform and bless, (and she her- 
self on her way to eternity and the bar of God,) con- 
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auming the best and preparatory period of her whole 
existence in this world and the next^ in working figures 
upon canvass^ or drawing them upon paper ; or in play- 
ing and singing; or in acquiring Grerman^ French^ or 
Italian. Let me not however be misunderstood. I am 
not such a rigid utilitarian as to be the advocate of the 
merely useful in hum&i character^ for I really love and 
admire the ornamental. I am not all for Doric strength, 
but contend also for Ionic grace and Corinthian elegance. 
I am not for young women laying down the needle and 
the pencil; or for their leaving the piano-forte silent 
and untouched ; or foreign languages unlearnt. No such 
thing ! Religion forbids not these matters. Nature, 
and the Bible too, are full of the sweetest embroidery 
and enamelling, full of music and painting, and all the 
varieties of a language not our own. Instead of forbid- 
ing what can add embellishment to the female character, 
I enjoin it. Woman, formed to please, yea, made in 
Paradise, where beauty was in perfection, and where thy 
first lessons in taste were taught by the Great Master 
of all created beauty, go on to besprinkle thy character 
and to interweave thy conduct with every flower of 
elegance ; and especially Christian woman, let it be seen 
by thy sex, that thou hast not so learned Christ as to 
throw off all delight in the tasteful, the decorative, and 
the picturesque, with which pointing to the lily, the 
vine, the birds, and the flocks, he was pleased to enliven 
and adorn his own discourses. To me it is always a 
beautiful sight to behold the robe of righteousness and 
the garment of salvation, in which genuine piety is ever 
attired, adorned, (not encumbered,) with the jewels 
of elegant accomplishments and tasteful decoration. 
Now all this is important to you as young unmarried 
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women : and how is the importance of it au^^ented by 
your looking forward and contemplating yourselves in 
fature life^ as wives and mothers ! Without intelligence 
and taste^ are you fitted to be the companion of a wise 
and sensible man^ or to preside with advantage over the 
education of children ? Remember the character of the 
age in which you live. But even in these days of 
knowledge and taste we know very well that the aptness 
and ability of a good house- wife are always invaluable : 
for it is a poor commendation to say of a woman^ '' She 
is exceedingly well informed in all the literature of the 
day, quite learned, but she knows very little of house- 
hold afiiEurs/' I believe her husband often thinks, if he 
does not say, '^ I would dispense with a great deal 
of her bookishness and her knowledge, if I could have the 
house kept in a better condition, and enjoy a little more 
comfort at home/' Still, a wife and a mother, to all 
the household pre-requisites, should and may add intelli- 
gence and taste. It is indeed the perfection of womanly 
character, at once to ''look well to the ways of her 
household,'' and also, to '' open her mouth with wisdom." 
How impressive and attractive a scene is it to see a pious, 
well-informed, accomplished woman, respected as well 
as beloved by her husbfmd, as his intelligent companion, 
esteemed by his guests, and looked up to with confidence, 
reverence, and affection by her children, over whose 
general education she presides with dignity and ability. 
lY. There are some things which are not reducible 
to either of the other heads, and which may therefore 
be called general excellences of a decorative nature. 
These have been already dwelt upon in fiDrmer discourses, 
and therefore need only be briefly mentioned here. We 
find them set forth in the early character and conduct 
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of Rebekah ; in which we beheld modesty without silli- 
ness^ frankness without forwardness^ courtesy without 
affectation^ and complaisance without servility. In shorty 
all that maidenly reserve which would restrain whatever 
is obtrusive^ rude^ impudent^ and bold ; and which yet 
would allow of an artless, ingenuous, and unembarrassed 
mode of intercourse with the other sex. I have 
sometimes seen good women so bold, obtrusive, and 
imposing, as to repel and disgust. I could not doubt 
that they had really some religious principle within this 
indecorous outside, but it could scarcely be seen. In 
some cases it has happened that even the very profession 
of religion, which should have led women to draw closer 
the veil of modest reserve, has led them to throw it off 
altogether, and they seemed to act as if the Christian 
name, which ought to be a guarantee for all that is 
meek and gentle, was a sanction for unseemly forward- 
ness. On the contrary, there are others, whose profession 
of religion has so disfigured them with the airs of aa- 
sumed sanctity, so stiffened them into prudish reserve, 
and so distorted the simplicity of nature with the form- 
alism of gloomy superstition, that they are repulsive as 
spectres, and lead many to exclaim, ^' If this be religion^ 
it may be pure, but it is surely unlovely, and, one should 
imagine, as unfit for heaven, where all is joyous, as it is 
for earth, where if happiness be wanting, this certainly 
cannot supply it." 

Grood temper, or amiability, is essential to the adorn- 
ment of a Christian profession. This has been alluded 
to already in more places than one, but its importance 
justifies the repetition. I have already admitted that 
there is a great' difference in this respect in natural 
constitution. Hence it costs some immensely more 
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pains to acquire a small degree of this excellence^ than 
it does others to manifest ten times the amount. And 
really there may be more of principle and virtue in the 
modicum of the one than in the abundance of the other. 
Some indulgence should therefore be shown to those 
who are bom with a crabbed disposition^ and they should 
not be judged too harshly. We see the fault, but not 
the contrition with which it is followed; nor do we 
witness the deep self-abasement which the ebullition of 
the moment inflicts for hours, if not days. But still we 
would enjoin on those who are conscious of this infirmity, 
a most anxious, earnest, and prayerful attention to the 
subject. Let every woman who is troubled with an 
over-wrought sensibility, a morbid susceptibility of 
offence, an unusual liability to passion, put her heart 
under discipline, or this her constitutional tendency will 
be a prolific source of misery to herself, and to others 
around her. It is not, however, as a source of dis- 
quietude that I now allude to it, but as a cause of scandal. 
A bad temper not only troubles the heart, but it dis- 
figures the profession. Observers can see nothing to 
love and admire in religion, when found in company with 
so much ill-temper. There are some persons whose bad 
temper is unassociated with piety, or indeed moral worth 
of any kind, and they are wa«ps, hornets, scorpions, all 
venom and no honey, according to the degree of malig- 
nity they possess. There are others who have real god- 
liness and some sterling excellence of other kinds, and 
they resemble bees, who though they have honey, yet 
are somewhat irritable, and have also a sting for those 
who offend them. Cultivate then a lovely and amiable 
temper as one of the brightest ornaments of religion. 
It is to religion what the burnish is to the gold, the 
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p(duh to the steel, the fragrance to the rose, the sun- 
shine to the prospect. 

There is one thing which, in addition to all that has 
been mentioDed, is requisite to give the finishing stroke 
of ornament to the character of the yonug female 
professors of religion; and that is the virtue that is 
sometimes designated good sense, at other times 
prudence, at others thoughtfulness. I know such 
dispositions are thought by some minds to partake too 
much of the grave to be ornamental in yonth. They may 
hang like rich lipe clusters round the character of the 
matron, but such persons think the beauty of youth 
consists of the pictoresque, the romantic, with a tinge 
of the wild, the visionary, and the enthusiastic. There 
is DO poetry they imagine in prudence, no imagination 
in good sense, no fancy in thoughtfulness. True, and I 
will concede so much as to allow that a precocious 
gravity, an anticipation of the sobriety of threescore 
years and ten, is not what I enjoin, or wish to see in 
youthful m^dena. Even religion with all its solemn 
proprieties, all its heavenly sanctities, does not extin- 
guish the vivacity, the sprightliness, the buoyancy of a 
girl in her teens. I love to see her sparkling eye, her 
sun-lit countenance, hei elastic step, and to hear the 
raerry note of her laughter, and the music of her cheerful 
voice. These are ornamental, they belong to her age, 
and the natural flow of her spirits, and it is only super- 
stition that would turn that young and joyous creature 
into the stiff and silent statue, the nun-like figure, or 
the unsmiling devotee. But then, is it any detriment 
to all this innocent hilarity to have meditative thought- 
fulness, an instinctive sense of propriety, cautious re- 
serve, and accurate discrimination? Is it a blemiih 
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rather than a beauty to be able to consider M^hat in all 
circumstances is best to be done^ and to be able to do it 
well ? To act from principle rather than fix»m impulse, 
and to be guided by reason rather than by feeling ? To 
weigh words before they are spoken, and estimate 
actions before they are performed? Is not propriety 
beauty? Are freaks and caprices, whims and eccen- 
tricities, imprudence and follies, ornaments? Yes, in 
the estimation of that silly girl (but in hers alone), who 
would rather be smiled at for her wildncss and her 
weakness, than commended for her more solid excel- 
lence. What kind of a mother is this romantic and 
wayward creature likely to make? Let the Christian 
young woman be very jealous then of this romanticism, 
and consider it is not in keeping with the dignity and 
sanctity of religion. The matrons are admonished by 
the apostles to teach the young women to be sober; 
a word that refers there not to wine, but to a prudent 
thoughtfulness. 

Such then are the ornaments of early female 
religious profession. It has been throughout this chap- 
ter supposed that there may be real piety, without 
some of these accompaniments, a rough unpolished 
godliness, true but unadorned religion. One young 
female may be sincere in her profession of religion, and 
yet have an uncorrected infirmity of temper : another 
may be very illiterate or very weak-minded : another 
may be guilty of various little inconsistencies which 
tarnish the beauty of her profession : another may be 
rash, restless, and imprudent : another may be spiritu- 
ally proud, and something like aftectedly sanctimonious : 
another may be wanting in agreeable and accommo- 
dating manners or habits at home. In all these ways 
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and in various others religion may be disparaged^ shorn 
of some of its beauty^ rendered less attractive^ and made 
even repulsive to those who observe it. *' Let not your 
good," says the apostle^ '' be evil spoken of Religion 
is itself so transeendently excellent, (being the highest 
glory of man, the image of Gt)d, and the temper of 
heaven,) that it should be exhibited to the greatest pos- 
sible advantage. Who that wore the portrait of some 
dear friend, or suspended a picture of the queen in their 
house, would not wish to have it so framed as to be 
worthy of the subject ? Who would not deprecate the 
idea of their keeping it either covered with dust or 
defilement ? Religion is the only thing that can make 
people happy in this world, or guide them to eternal 
felicity in the world to come. How solemnly, trem- 
blingly anxious should all who profess it be to exhibit it 
in the most advantageous light, and with the greatest 
and most powerful attractions ! How deeply solicitous 
should we be, lest by anything others see in us, they 
should take a prejudice against it, and we should thus 
cast stumbling blocks in their way ! How desirous 
should. we feel, and how studious should we be, to invest 
our profession with whatsoever things are lovely, that 
others, beholding our good works, our peace of mind, 
our meekness, gentleness, and kindness, our usefulness 
and humility, should be won to Christ ; that so if they 
will not love religion in the first instance for its own 
sake, they may be conciliated to it by the ornaments 
with which, in our case, it is decorated ! 

Before this chapter is concluded, I may with great 
propriety suppose that some will read it who have not 
made a profession of religion, who are not in visible 
connection with a Christian church, and are living in 
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the habitual neglect of the Lord^s Supper. Making no 
profession of religion ! How is this ? Have you none 
to profess ? Melancholy idea I No religion ! Better, I 
admits not to profess at all^ than to profess what you do 
not possess, and thus add hypocrisy to your other sins. 
But is it not painful and fearful to think of a rational, 
immortal, sinful being, living without penitence, prayer, 
faith, and love? How can you live another hour in 
such a state ? What are all the intellectual ornaments 
spoken of above, without personal piety, but a garland 
of beautiful flowers round the brow of a corpse ; or but 
as diamonds sparkling on the breast of death ? Oh, for 
your soul's sake, live no longer without remembering 
your Creator in the days of your youth. 

Others, perhaps, will read this discourse, who, though 
partakers of true faith in Christ and love to Grod, are 
not yet professors of the religion they possess. We 
again say. How is this? Have you pondered that 
language of the apostle, '' With the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness, and with the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation,^' or that solemn injunction of 
Christ, when he instituted the sacred supper, " Do this 
in remembrance of me.'' Is this the command you 
select &om the law of the New Testament as the 
only one you feel at liberty to disobey ? This one, so 
tender, so pathetic, so loving ! This, delivered in sight 
of the cross, only a few hours before our Lord endured 
those agonies by which you are saved ! What, neglect 
the command of d3ring love, a command so positive, 
an invitation so gracious, an injunction, obedience to 
which is at once so honourable, so happy, and so useful I 
What is your reason for this neglect ? Do you tremble 
to make a profession because it is so awful? Does not 
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this arise from superstitious rather than religious dread ? 
Aiffiil I to profess the faith you exercise^ and to com- 
memorate the death of Christ ! Have you not mistaken 
the design of the Lord's Supper ; it is simply a com- 
memorative ordinance, and are you not deluded and 
terrified by the mystery in which priestcraft has sought 
to envelope it ? But, '^ you tremble to make a profes- 
sion lest you should dishonour it, as so many have 
done/' They have indeed, and the painful fact should 
lead to caution, self-examination, and earnest prayer 
for grace, that another stumbling-block should not be 
furnished by you. But the very fear wiU, if sincere, 
be your preservation from the object of your dread. 
The path of duty is the way of safety. Besides, are 
you less likely to sin without the pale of communion 
than within it ? We invite you, therefore, if you are 
partakers of true faith, to profess, or to use a scriptural 
synonym, to confess it. The communion of saints and 
the participation of the Lord's Supper wiU by Grod's 
grace strengthen the principle, and call forth the exer- 
cise, of the Divine life, and be at once your honour and 
your joy. 

And as to you who are already to be found in the 
fellowship of the faithful, I congratulate you on the 
choice you have ifiade, and on the decision to which you 
have come. To your pastors it was a source of unspeak- 
able pleasure to receive you among the number of the 
followers of the Lamb. You, in an especial manner, are 
their hope, and joy, and crown of rejoicing, inasmuch as 
they look to you, and those who may descend from you, 
to fill up the places of more aged disciples, when they, 
according to the course of nature, shall be removed to 
the church triumphant. Acknowledge practically and 
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gratefully the grace you have received from the Lord, 
by using your influence with labour and judgment, to 
engage other young persons, your relatives and com- 
panions, to come and share with you the privileges, and 
enjoy the blessings of Christian communion. And to 
give effect to your persuasions, exhibit all the beauty 
of consistent example. Let religion be seen in you, 
combining with all its sanctities and spiritualities, the 
amenity of life, amiability of temper, general intelli- 
gence, correct taste, and general social excellence, which 
shall prepossess them in favour of genuine piety. Make 
it evident to them that true godliness is as happy a thing 
as it is a holy one. Convince them by what they see in 
you as well as by what they hear from you, that you 
have found the secret, and that your soul has touched 
the centre, of bliss. Let the richest excellences that can 
adorn the female character, all the most rare and delicate 
beauties that are admired in it, be strung together upon 
the golden thread of eminent piety, and be hung like a 
necklace of heavenly pearls round your profession. 
Thus, " Adoru the doctrine of Gt)d your Saviour in all 
things.'' 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE CHARACTERS OP MARTHA AND HART OF BETHANY. 



Now it came to pass, as they went, that he entered into a 
certain village : and a certain woman named Martha 
received him into her house. And she had a sister 
called Mary, which also sat at Jesus' feet, and heard 
his word. But Martha was cumbered about much 
serving, and came to him, and said. Lord, dost not 
thou care that my sister hath left me to serve alone ? 
bid her therefore that she help me. And Jesus answered 
and said unto her, Martha, Martha, thou art careful 
and troubled about many things: but one thing is 
needful : and Mary hath chosen that good part, which 
shall not be taken away from her, — Luke x, 38-42. 

This beautiful little gem of sacred history is replete 
with instruction in reference to every one of the indi- 
viduals which it brings before us. It is a group of 
characters^ each possessing its o#n peculiar excellence 
and interest. It says much for the condescension^ kind- 
ness^ and fidelity of the chief personage of the scene ; 
and not less for the feelings and the excellences of the 
other two. In the person and conduct of Jesus Christ 
are always combined^ without being confounded, all the 
uncreated glories of the Grodhead, and all the milder 
beauties of the perfect man : and if in the admiration 
of his humanity we are not to lose sight of his divinityi 
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80 neither in the contemplation of his divinity are we to 
foi^et his humanity. Human nature had its consumma- 
tion in him^ he is its representative in its best estate^ 
the pattern man. His greatness did not raise him above 
any kind of goodness or the manifestation of it. Is 
friendship one of the virtues of our nature^ one of the 
bonds of society^ one of the blessings of life^ a sweet and 
lovely flower that unfolds its beauty and exhales its 
fragrance in the garden of our social existence ? Behold 
in Jesus Christ this virtue in perfection ! He had his 
attachments^ not indeed capricious ones ; they were all 
founded on the characters of their objects ; but he had 
them. His nature was susceptible of special regards. 
He felt more complacency in some of those he loved than 
in others of them. Hence the groundlessness of the cavil 
against Christianity that it nowhere positively enjoins 
the practice of friendship ; for it does more, it exhibits 
it in the character and conduct of its Divine Foimder. 
For " Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus -^ 
and this was so well known, that when Lazarus was ill, 
''his sisters sent unto Christ, saying. Lord, behold he 
whom thou lovest is sick.'' And where shall we find 
a more beautiful manifestation of friendship than in 
the gospel narrative of Christ's conduct when Lazarus 
was dead ? 

In entering upon this interesting history, I observe, 
that it is one of the peculiarities of our Saviour's dis- 
courses that he often takes occasion to graft general 
truths on special incidents, and makes comparatively 
small occurrences the vehicle of momentous instructions, 
in a few words bringing everlasting truth, in some 
important view of it, home to all times and circum- 
stances. Standing on the spiritual centre-point, he. 
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without violence, entwined the minateat and le&st im- 
portant circnmstances of the present, with the loftiest 
eternal verities. Thua in the conduct of the two sisterB 
before us, he places together the nothingness of all love 
and care for the body, in comparison with care for the 
soul and solicitude about that which is everlasting. 

Bethany was a little village about two miles from 
Jerusalem, inhabited as a suburban retreat by many 
wealthy and respectable Jews. There dwelt Martha, 
who appears to have been the elder sister, and mistress 
of the bouse ; her sister Maryj and a brother named 
Lazarus. Whether the sisters were maidens or widows, 
we are not informed. All we know of the family is, 
[and it is the best and most worthy thing to be known 
of them,) that they were all united, not only by the 
ties of nature, but of grace, they were all one in 
Christ, partakers of "the common salvation," by a "like 
precious feith," 

In the bosom of this little quiet and holy family 
it is probable Jesus occasionally found repose after his 
bodily fatigues and mental sufferings in the unbelieving 
city : for his humanity was susceptible on the one 
band of both these, as indeed of all the sinless in- 
firmities of our nature, and on the other of the relief 
afforded by rest and pious converse. " O happy house," 
says the pious Bishop Hall, "into which the Son of 
God vouchsafed to set his foot 1 O blessed women, that 
had grace to be the hostesses to the liord of Heaven 
and earth ! How should I envy your felicity herein, 
if I did not see the same favour, though in a different 
way, if I be not wanting to myself, lying open to me !" 
There are two ways of receiving Christ even in the 
present day ; in himself, by opening to him our hearts 
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in faith ; and in his members, by opening our hands in 
charity, and our doors in hospitality. And Christ will 
esteem himself better served in these ways, than he 
would were he again upon earth, by being entertained 
in our houses. 

On one occasion when the Divine Visitant made his 
appearance by an unexpected visit, Martha, as the head 
of the household, the presiding spirit of the domestic 
economy, with an anxiety prompted by a loving and 
generous heart towards her illustrious guest, not 
altogether, perhaps, unmixed with a desire to display 
her skill in good housewifery, set about providing the 
best and fullest entertainment the larder could afford. 
We can see her in the fulness of her cares and the 
activity of her temper, cheerfully and busily engaged in 
getting ready the supper. Eyeing everything with 
minute inspection and provident forethought, that 
nothing might be wanting that was worthy either 
of her Lord or of herself. Oenerous, but mistaken 
woman, dost thou know so little of thy Lord as to imagine 
he needs, or can be gratified with, all this care and pro- 
vision for his sake? Hadst thou never heard that he once 
said to his disciples when pressed to take food, ^^My 
meat and my drink are to do the will of my Father in 
heaven?*' Yet it was love, though mistaken love. I 
can fancy her saying to herself, ^^ Can I ever do enough 
for him who deserves infinitely more than all I can do ? 
Cheerfully will I give him the best I have, and the most 
I am able to perform. To give to Jesus, and labour for 
him, are my delight. He has my heart, and he shall 
have my hand, my feet, my house, my all." 

And where all this while was Mary? Eagerly avail- 
ing herself of the precious opportunity afforded by the 
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preeence of the Great Teacher, sitting at biB feet to 
receive instruction. Such a season might never return ; 
and she was determined to make the best of it bj 
listening to every word the Saviour said. Yet we are 
not to suppose that Martha had not been at the Master's 
feet at all, listening to any part of Christ's instructions, 
for it is said of Mary that " she also sat at Jesus' feet 
and heard hia word," evidently implying that some other 
bad been there also, which no doubt was Martha; who, 
just then, like some of her sex, thinking of the house 
and its duties while in the sanctuary and service of God, 
recollected the provision which she supposed necessary, 
and somewhat abruptly rose up and retired from the 
presence of Christ to the scene of her domestic solici- 
tude, leaving Mary to be feasted by Christ, while she 
goes to make a feast for him. " I know not," says the 
good bishop already quoted, " how to censure the holy 
woman for an excess of care to welcome her Saviour." 
How apt are we to measnre other people's sense of 
propriety, and lightness of conduct, by our own, and to 
blame them for not exercising their religion and express- 
ing their love and obedience to Christ in our model 
Mary perhaps wondered that Martha could on any ground 
whatever cease to listen to the instruction of Christ, 
while Martha wondered do less that Mary could sit still 
and be a learner when she ought to have been active as 
a provider. Martha would be ready to blame Mary for 
her want of love in keepiDg Christ talking when she 
ought to have been caring for bis refreshment; while 
Mary would be apt to blame Martha for the lukewarm- 
ness of her regard, in not eagerly catching eveiy word 
that fell from hia lips. Let us learn that those may 
equally love Christ, who do not take exactly the same 
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mode of showing it. Goodness is very ingenious^ and 
while it is uniform in essentials^ is multiform in circum- 
stantials. 

After waiting some time and expecting Mary to come 
out and assist her^ and often perhaps casting a silent but 
reproachftd look at Mary^ as the door stood ajar^ and 
she remained still sitting at the feet of Jesus^ Martha^s 
patience could endure it no longer^ and in unseemly 
haste^ ruffled temper^ and irreverent manner^ she entered 
the room^ and thus addressed herself to Christ. '^ Lord^ 
carest thou not that my sister hath left me to serve 
alone? bid her that she come and help me.^^ It was a 
sad speech^ which in her cooler moments she must have 
condemned. It was irreverent to Christy for it accused 
him in an angry tone of neglect of her comfort. It 
was unkind to her sister, for it implied that she was 
wanting both in love to Christ and to herself. It was 
well she had one to deal with who knoweth our frame, 
and remembereth we are but dust. Why did she appeal 
first to Christ, and arraign her sister before him? 
Might she not have beckoned Mary away, or whispered 
in her ear? Or why when she saw her so devoutly 
engaged, did she not leave her to her rapt enjoyment, 
and say, '' Happy sister, to be thus enjoying thy Lord's 
presence and instructions : would I could feel at liberty 
from these cares, and be at thy side: but somebody 
must provide for the comfort of the Master, and this 
belongs to me.'' Those are not always in the right who 
are most forward in their appeals to God. Many are 
more anxious to get Grod on their side, than to be on the 
side of Grod. We must take heed lest we expect Christ 
to espouse our unjust and groundless quarrels. I am 
afraid there was in Martha's mind at this time a little of 
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that envy and ill-will whicli is not unfreqaeotly f^t hj 
one person at witnessing the aaperior piety of another. 
The more eminent religion of one professor is often felt 
to be a reproach to those who are lukewarm and worldly, 
and is therefore really in some cases the cause of ill-will 
and dislike. 

We do not find that Mary uttered a syllable in reply 
to tins vehement accuaation. I can fancy her lifting up 
her meek and invoking eye to the Saviour, with a look 
whicli seemed to say, "O my Lord, I leave the vindi- 
cation of my love to thee and to my sister, in thine 
handa." Gentle spirit ! may we leam of thee when we 
are complained of for well-doing, to seal up our lips in 
silence, and to wait till the manifestation of our inno- 
cence comes &om above. And how surely will Jesus 
undertake our cause, and bring forth our righteousness 
as the light, and our judgment as the noon day. Christ 
when he might have retorted with keen and catting 
severity, replied only with a kind bat faithful answer, 
in which he first rebuked her, and then justified and 
commended her sister. The very repetition of her name 
is instructive, as showing how serious Christ was in this 
act of reproof: "Martha, Martha:" as if he had said, 
" O woman, thou art very wrong." Though the wrong- 
doing was out of love to him, he reproved it ; for as many 
as he loves he rebukes and chastens. No faults, mistakes, 
or sins, are more dangerous than those which originate in 
misdirected love ; and none should he more faithfully yet 
tenderly pointed out to those who commit them, as there 
are none which the deceitfulness of the human heart will 
be 80 backward to see and confess ; none which it will be 
more ready to excuse and defend. The ill-directed love 
of fiienda is sometimes more mischievous than the open 
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hostility of foes. Now observe the rebuke of Jesus. 
''Thou art careful and troubled about many things^ but 
one thing is needful ; thy mind is full of unnecessary 
anxiety about those domestic matters^ and disturbed by 
restless agitation. And what thou discoverest on the 
present occasion is too much thy wont on others. There 
is one thing far more important and far more needful 
than all these matters^ which by losing the opportunity 
I now afford thee of receiving instruction, thou art sadly 
neglecting, I mean the care and salvation of thy im- 
mortal soul/'* 

Having rebuked Martha, our Lord next vindicates 
her sister, whom she had so severely and unmeritedly 

* It has beeu contended by some, that by the one thing needful, 
our Lord intended to suggest to Martha, that instead of the abund- 
ance she was preparing, the many varieties of food she was about to 
place upon the table, one dish only was necessary. I will not deny 
that this might seem to harmonise with the occasion : much less will 
I deny, that it would furnish on the part of our Loid, a perpetual and 
merited rebuke to unnecessary and sinful care, trouble, and expense 
on the part of professing Christians, to provide costly entertainments 
for theur friends. Good John Newton has some admirable remarks 
un the subject of eutertamments given to Ministers. " Some of us 
would be better pleased, whatever kindness our friends design to 
•how us, to be treated less sumptuously, and in a way more conform- 
able to the simplicity of our Christian profession. We would not 
wish to be considered as avowed epicures, who cannot dine well 
without a variety of delicacies ; and if we could suppose that such 
coat and variety were designed to remind us how much better we 
fare abroad than at home, we might think it rather an insult than a 
compliment.** The criticism however which would make our Lord 
refer to such things is obviously a false one : for as Mary's conduct 
is opposed to that of Martha*8, that which she chose, the good part, 
most be the same as the one thing needful ; and if the one thing 
needful means one dish, Mary^s good part must also be one dish, 
which she chose or provided, rather than the many which her sister 
was intent upon. But the suggestion of such a meaning is trifling 
with Scripture rather than explaining it. 
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reproached. " Mary hath chosen that good part which 
cannot be taken from her." By the good part we are 
to understand her sitting at Christ's feet to hear hi* 
worda, rather than bustling about domestic aSain. 
That was the good part for the moment, but I believe 
our Lord meant to extend his meaning in vhat he said 
to each of the sisters, to their habitual character and 
conduct ; and as he intended when he said to Martha, 
that she was too careful and too much troubled about 
many things, to describe her usual temperament ; ao 
when be said that Mary bad chosen the good part, he 
designed to describe her uniform attention to the high 
and sacred concern of religion, and to represent her as 
one wbo had given herself to the pursuit of eternal 
salvation. This was matter of choice, and neither of 
compulsion nor of unintelligent and heartless formality. 
She voluntarily took up a life of piety ; and in doing 
this had secured an inheritance, incorruptible, nndefiled, 
and that fadeth not away. I reserve for the conclusion 
of the chapter some remarkson this description of true 
piety. 

How difficult it is to inflict reproof and not excite 
auger, and to bestow deserved praise without doing 
mischief by inflating vanity ! Ko such injury was done 
in this case. The eflect, both of the censure and of the 
praise, appears to have been beneflcial ; for in a subse- 
quent chapter of this scriptural history, to which we 
shall presently have occasion to refer, we find the two 
sisters as united in aflection as ever, and Martha con- 
siderably improved. 

I' shall now attempt an analysis and discriminating 
delineation of the character of these two sisters. I 
have already remarked that they were in one, and that 
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the most important^ feature alike^ they were both pious 
women, they both loved Christ. And what is religion 
without love to the Saviour ? In making the inquiry 
after true piety, fix your attention, concentrate your 
thoughts, terminate your researches, settle your conclu- 
sions, on this simple but comprehensive idea, it is a 
scriptural, supreme, practical, grateful love to Christ. 
This Martha, as we have already asserted, undoubtedly 
possessed, as well as Mary. She, too, notwithstanding 
her failings, could have returned the same answer as did 
Peter, ^^ Lord, thou knowest all things, thou knowest 
that I love thee." Underneath the superficial earth- 
liness of that careful and troubled mind, there burnt 
a sacred fire of strong attachment to the Saviour. 
With this sameness of general character, there were 
circumstantial differences. Just as we have seen two 
flowers springing from the same root, possessing the 
same general characteristics, yet one bending towards 
the earth while the other stands erect and opens its 
petals more expansively to the sun. Martha and Mary 
are the exemplars of the peculiarities of two distinct 
varieties of character and religious tendencies. One the 
type of a naturally energetic, the other of a quiescent 
mind. One exhibiting excellence in action, the other 
in repose. One a life busily devoted to externals, the 
other careful only for her own religious instruction, as 
the one thing needful. In the one we see the contem- 
plative christian musing and feeding in silence upon 
holy thoughts, and looking up in rapt meditation into 
heaven ; in the other we see the practical christian^ now 
lavishing her indefatigable cares upon a brother whom 
she loves^ and now ministering in ordinary life to a 
Saviour whom she adores; invoking him in the bitter- 
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nesa of grief, and bleasing him iu the joy of deliverance. 
Id one, too much of the busy, careful, ansioue house- 
wife ; in the other, perhaps too much of the contempla- 
tive quiescent devotee. You canuot mistake all this: 
it ia patent to every reader. There was much that waa 
good and useful in Martha's character. She possessed 
great quickness, alertness, and energy, with practical 
ability and good sense, which qualified her both for 
taking a lead herself and for giving an impulse to others ; 
BO that she was well fitted for going through with any 
work to be done, and was always awake to the common 
calls and the common cares of the ordinary domestic 
routine of life. And more than this, she was well pre- 
pared to work her own way, and to help others, in 
those emergencies of trouble and of difficulty which not 
unfrequently occur in the changeful scene of human 
existence. It is a blessed temperament, my young 
friends, to have that noble hardihood, untiring energy, 
and undaunted boldness of character, which can grapple 
with difficulty, surmount obstacles, and instead of being 
crushed by misfortune, can rise triumphant above it. 
But such a temperament has its dangers, and Martha 
fell into them. She was impetuous, irritable, intolerant, 
and somewhat rude. She was angry that others were 
not as energetic as herself, a common fault with persons 
of such a turn of mind. She could not make allowance 
for differences of disposition. She was however an ex- 
cellent woman after all. " Mary was characterised by 
more depth of thought, more reflection, more sensibility. 
She was more easily engrossed by an affecting scene or 
any spiritual subject; more alive at any time to one 
single profound impression, and apt to be abstracted 
from other concerns." 

Vol. 4 V 
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We see the characteristics of these two sisters brought 
out in an affecting scene in their after history^ to which 
I will now advert, and for the particulars of which I 
refer you to the eleventh and twelfth chapters of the 
gospel by John. Sickness in an alarming form entered 
this little family at Bethany, and arrested Lazarus. 
Jesus was at that time in Bethabara, about thirty miles 
from Bethany. In the agony of their grief the sisters 
despatched a messenger to him, under the supposition 
that he would come and restore their brother to health. 
Lazarus, it would seem, expired soon after the messenger 
left. On receiving the information, Christ, who knew 
all about the matter, and also what he would do, lingered 
where he was two whole days in order that the miracle 
which he was about to work, might, from the circum- 
stance of the longer continuance of death, be the more 
dgnal and convincing. At length he set out for Bethany. 
Observe in this act his usual mercy, to travel on foot 
thirty miles to restore a dead man. How delightful is 
it thus to trace the Saviour in his journeys, justifying the 
description which is given of him, as one, '^who ever 
went about doing good.^' Martha was the first to receive 
information of his approach on this occasion to Bethany, 
either because as the mistress of the house the intelli- 
gence was first conveyed to her, or because from her 
bustling and active disposition she was most likely to 
hear of it. And now, acting according to her character^ 
she lost not a moment, but immediately hastened forth 
to meet her Lord, to render him the ofSces of courtesy 
and respect, to inform him of the calamity that had 
befSallen them, to pour out to him the sorrows of her 
heart, and to receive the expressions of his sympathy. 
She was thus^ as ever, ready to be up and doing. But 
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Mary, eitlter not being informed of the coming of Jeaus, 
at absorbed in k deeper grief, sat still in the faonse and 
mtited for the entrance of the Comforter, This intensity 
oi sorrow did not escape the notice of the Jews : hence 
when at length she arose at the call of her sister to go 
forth and meet her Lord, they said, " She goeth nnto 
tlie grave to weep there." They said this from a know- 
ledge of her character, for they made no such remark on 
Martha when she went forth. She might be bent on 
other errands. Mary could go, only to weep. 

It is well observed by Dr. Candlish, in his diaconrse 
on this subject : " In different circumstances the same 
natural temperament may be either an advantage or a 
snare. Martha was never so much occapied in the 
emotion of one subject or scene, as not to be on the 
alert and ready for the call to another. This was a 
disadvantage to her when she was so hurried that she 
could not withdraw herself to wait upon the Word 
of Life. It is an advantage to her now, that she can, wi^ 
comparative ease, shake off her depression, and hasten 
of her own accord to meet her Lord. The same pn>- 
fcrund feeling, again, which made Mary the most 
attentive listener before, makes her the most helpless 
sufferer now : and disposes her almost to unise her 
grief, until Jesus, her beat Comforter, sends specially and 
emphatically to rouse her. Nor is it an insignificant 
circumstance that it is the ever-active Martha who 
carries to her more downcast sister, the awakening 
meesf^ ; ao ought sisters in Christ to minister to one 
uaother, and bo may the very difference of their 
characters make them mutually the more helpful;" 
" She went her way, and called Mary her sister secretly, 
saying. The Master is oome and calleth for thee." 
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The two sisters both deeply affected with a sense of 
their loss, meet their Lord, and exhibit in this interview 
the same difference of character as pervades their whole 
history. Martha^s grief is not so overwhelming as to 
prevent her utterance ; she is calm, cool, and siifficiently 
collected to enter into argument. She can talk of her 
sorrow, can refer to her loss, can express her faith, and 
even modestly suggest to Christ, in a delicate and covert 
manner, the possibility of his restoring her brother. 
It was different with Mary. In piety she is of course 
equal to her sister, but in composure and serenity she 
is inferior. Her gentle spirit is paralysed with grief. 
All she can do is to cast herself prostrate at the feet 
of Christ, all she can say, is to sob out, '^ Lord, if thou 
hadst been here my brother had not died.^^ We cannot 
pass over one more characteristic, exquisitely delicate 
and true to nature. Jesus, having asked where Lazarus 
had been laid, is conducted to the grave, which was a 
cave with a stone upon it, and he gives orders to take 
away the stone. It was not Mary who offered the 
objection founded on the commencement of decay, she 
is silent still in the unutterable agony of her grief, and 
the deep reverence of her soul before the Lord. But 
Martha^s marked o£Sciousness makes her forward wh«i 
it might have been more becoming to be dumb and to 
stand in awe. Dr. Candlish, with nice and just discrim- 
ination, points out the wise and considerate manner, 
which will be observed by every judicious critical reader 
of the narrative, in which Christ adapts his behavioiir 
towards the two sisters. Martha^s distress was of sudi 
a nature that it admitted of discussion and discourse. 
Jesus accordingly spoke to her and led her to speak to 
him, and made to her, as suited her circumstanceB^ 
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some of his Bublimest commumcBtions touching the 
resurrection of the body and the life of the soul. While 
to Mary, who is vrapt in such deep grief, he shows his 
sympathy in a different way. He is much more pro- 
foundly moved. He does not reply to her in words, for 
her words are few. Sorrow has choked her utterance 
and over- mastered her soul. But the sight of one so 
dear to him, lying in such helpless grief at his feet, is 
an appeal to him far stronger than any supplication. 
And his Ofn responsive sigh is an answer more comfort- 
ing than any promise. " When Jesus therefore saw her 
weeping, and the Jews also weeping who came with her, 
he groaned in spirit and was troubled." And when he 
had asked of the by-standers, where they had laid him, 
and received the reply, " Come and see," like Joseph, 
" he could no longer refrain himself," " Jesua wept." 

"O most blessed mourner, with whose tears thy 
Saviour mingles his own ! O sympathy most unparal- 
leled I To each of the two stricken and afflicted ones, 
our Lord addressed the very consolation that was 
most congenial. With Martha, Jesus discoursed and 
reasoned : with Mary, ' Jesus wept.' " It is thus He 
who knows our frame adapts the communicatioos of his 
grace, as our temperament and circumstances moat need 
them. 

Before we quit this scene of domestic grief, and pass 
to another incident iu the history of Martha and Mary, 
shall we not turn aside to see this great sight exhibited 
in the conduct of Jesus ? I know I am giving the 
history of Martha aud Mary, but was not Christ so 
blended with it as to form a part of it, and to constitute 
the glory of it ? Shall I take you to the grave of 
Lazarus, point yon to the mourning sisters, and omit to 
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notice the weeping Saviour? Shall I pass over that 
short but wondrous verse^ which tells us with such 
sublime simplicity^ Jesus wept ? Every view of Christ 
is glorious ; whether reigning upon his throne in the 
glory he had with the Father before the world was ; or 
agonising in the garden^ when he sweat as it were great 
drops of blood ; or hanging upon the cross the great 
sacrifice for sin ; or rising fix)m the grave with the keys 
of death and of Hades at his girdle ; or i^scending to 
his glory amidst the retinue and acclamations of angels. 
Now all these manifestations produce feelings of awe 
and wonder. But oh^ his weeping at the grave of 
Lazarus I The Son of Grod in tears^ not as on the 
Mount of Olivet^ when he signed the death-warrant 
of Jerusalem^ and looked onward from the destruction 
of the guilty city, to the torments of eternity, of which 
its fires and plagues were a dark type, no I his tears on 
this occasion were those of human tenderness, the ex- 
quisite sympathy of his noble and perfect manhood with 
the auctions of those whom he loved. How many 
lessons are taught us by those tears. Have they not 
vindicated and defended humanity from the insults and 
injuries of stoicism, and made chastened sorrow one of 
its genuine workings ? Have they not consecrated 
sympathy as one of the virtues of humanity ? Have 
they not made tenderness the adornment of greatness ? 
Have they not raised friendship to the rank of a Chris- 
tian excellence ? Have they not proved that he has not 
the mind of Christ who knows not how to weep tor the 
woes of our nature ? Jesus wept. There were critics 
in ancient times who with ruthless fingers cancelled this 
verse^ as thinking it beneath the dignity of Jesus to 
weep. Barbarian critics I stoical scholars I ye would 
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have robbed the Scriptares of one of their brightest 
gems, and despoiled the character of the Saviour of one 
of its richest beauties. 

But now after this, not I hope ungraceful episode, 
let us pass on to one more scene in the history of thia 
happy, holy family. About four months after the re- 
surrection of Lazarus, a supper was given to onr Lord 
and his disciples (most likely on account of the resur- 
rectioQ of Lazarus, vho with his aiaters were perhafn 
relations of the host), by a man named Simon, who had 
been a leper, and had in all probability been healed by 
Christ. At this supper Lazarus and Martha and Mary 
were present. Here also we find the contrast existing 
between the characters of the two sisters maintuned 
with unbroken continuity and unvarying uniformity. 
Martha, ever active, ever generously attentive to the 
comforts of others, ever to be found where energy ia 
required, "served." She had assisted in the prepara- 
tion, and now busies herself in waiting upon the guests^ 
and especially upon the most distinguished of them all, 
her Lord and Master whom she loved. Not so with 
Mary ; in that assembly all were forgotten by her but 
one, on whom she gazed long with the silent rapture 
of love and devotion, waiting and watching for her 
opportunity to give him a meditated, practical, and per- 
sonal expression of her adoring gratitude and affection. 
While, according to the custom of the times, he was 
reclining at table on his couch (not sitting upright aa we 
do on chairs), she stole behind him, and onrestrained 
by the presence of the guests, brought an alabaster 
box of spikenard, and with it anointed the feet of Jesus 
and then wiped his feet with her hair. She gave him 
the most costly article of her toilet, and employed for 
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him the most ornamental part of her person. For who 
that loves Christ will not give him the richest and best 
of their possessions? Was not this Mary all over? 
Sensibility^ gratitude, affection ? Does it not harmonize 
with the listener and mourner whom we have already 
witnessed? From one of the company, I mean the 
traitor who sold his master for thirty pieces of silver, 
this act of pious affection and liberality drew forth a 
censure, and under a hypocritical profession of concern 
for the poor, he expressed his regret that the precious 
ointment had not been sold and given to the fund for 
charity. Ah, how often has a plea of charity served as 
a cloak for covetousness ! True it is, as a general prin- 
ciple, that great expense in external magnificence, even 
when designed to honour Christ, would most commonly 
be better employed in feeding and clothing his mem- 
bers ; but there are some extraordinary occasions when 
some sort of profusion is not to be blamed. And every- 
thing which is given to Christ is acceptable to him 
when, as in this case, it is love that gives it. Happy 
is the person who knows like Mary to make that an 
offering and expression of love to the Saviour, which in 
her days of worldliness and folly she has offered at the 
shrine of vanity. Jesus becomes her vindicator against 
the cavils of Judas, and pronounced an eulogium which 
the loftiest monarch on earth might covet to receive, 
'' She hath done what she could.'' Of how few can 
this be said : and yet what lower rule of conduct ought 
any of us to prescribe for himself than this ? Is less 
than what we can do for Christ enough to do for him ? 
Have you ever weighed in seriousness of mind this 
noble testimony, " She hath done what she could.'* 
What can you do for Christ? What have you done? 
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What ought you to do F What will you' do ? Be 
Mary'a memorial yours. And to what reuown did 
it raise her? "Wherever this gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world, this also that she bath 
done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her." How 
literally has this been fulfilled. Wherever the Bible 
has gone, in one hundred and fifty languages, this 
has been published to the world. And all nations will 
know of Mary's alabaster bos of ointment conse- 
crated to Jesus, and will venerate her memory for 
this act of pious zeal. The world is a poor judge In 
matters relating to God; and God takes delight in 
honouring those actions which the world blames, 
through a spirit different firom his. Happy are those 
who are content with the approbation of him who sees 
the heart. The contradictious and groundless censures 
of men pass away like the clouds that occasionally veil 
the sun J but the good actions which are the subject 
of their envy or their calumny, will remain for ever, 
splendid as the great luminary itself. Good works em- 
balm the memory with an odour more precious and 
lasting than the perfume of Mary's spikenard. 

Beference has been made to this incident, and espe- 
cially to the praise bestowed by our Lord upon Mary, 
to prove that the contemplative life is more acceptable 
in the sight of God than the active. It is this mistaken 
notion which led to the establishment of conventual 
institutions; a system which is no less opposed to the 
dictates of revelation than it is to the impulses of nature 
and the welfare of society; which does violence to 
humanity in order to do honour to Christianity ; which 
stifles all the instinctive yearnings of the heart under 
the pretext of giving better opportunity for the exercises 
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of devotion ; and which, as a natural and necessaiy 
consequence^ has deposited a muddy soil of immorality 
upon the surface of Christendom^ where the firuita 
of righteousness cannot grow^ though the weeds of super- 
stition may flourish with a rank luxuriance. The 
supposition that superior sanctity attaches to celibacy, 
on the one hand is one of the supports on which the 
whole Papal system rests, and on the other has been 
the cause of more abomination in the world than any 
other single opinion claiming to have a religious sanction. 
That the history before us will furnish no support to 
this system is evident. Mary, neither at the time 
spoken of was a nun, nor did she ever become such. 
Hers was a piety that blended with, and sanctified, the 
duties of social life. Whatever was her devotional taste 
and disposition, it did not drive her from her home, nor 
cut the ties of her relationships. The design of our 
Lord^s language is not so much to form a comparison 
between two courses of life, so separate and distinct as 
not to allow of the mixture of one with the other, as to 
administer a rebuke to a person who pursuing one 
course had too much neglected the other. Not to 
prevent Mary from attending at all to temporal matters, 
but to engage Martha to less anxiety about them, and 
to a stricter regard to things imseen and eternal. 

And now, my young friends, what in the review of 
this beautiful little narrative do I recommend ? Which 
of the two characters do I enjoin you to imitate? I 
answer, all that was excellent in both, without the 
imperfections of either. Martha^s household diligence, 
without her excessive anxiety, united with Mary's fervent 
devotion, without her somewhat superabimdant sensi*^ 
bility. So far as it could be said of Martha, ^'She 
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looked well to the ways of her hoiuehold," let my 
femsle frieada imitate her due attention to home duties, 
her clevemesB, her diligence, her dispatch, her generom 
attention to the comfort of her guests, especially those 
who represent their Lord. Let them be skilled in all the 
important functions of good housewifery. Let them, 
if wives, know how to make home comfortable for thdr 
huBbanda ; if mothers, for their children ; and if widely 
connected, for their friends. Hospitality is a Tirtae 
which shoold never be wanting in a female heart. She 
who will not seek to please her husband's friends, but 
receives them with a frown, will soon leant to leave 
off pleasing him, and make their home unhappy for all 
parties. But then, let all this be withoat carefulnefls, 
and with that graceful and pleasant ease, which will be 
ensured by order, method, punctuality, and dispatoh. 

There are varioua kinds of slavery in the world, and 
many classes of victims of this cruel bondage. There it 
among others, the domestic slave, whose tyrant is her 
hasband, and the scene of her bondage, her home. Hu 
parsimony is so ni^ardly, that he will not allow her 
servants enough to do the work of the house, and there- 
fore she must herself unite the character of a servant 
with that of a wife, a mistress, and a mother; bis 
selfialmess is so engrossing and exacting, that hit 
demands for his own personal ease and indulgence are 
incessant, and leave her no time for the consideraticn 
of her own comfort : and withal, his temper is so bad, 
that all her assiduities to please are unavailing to give 
him satisfaction, and to avert the sallies of his irritability, 
discontent, and complaint. When such a man declaims 
against negro-slavery, let him begin the work of eman- 
cipation at home, by raising the oppressed woman he 
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holds in bondage there, from the condition of a drudge, 
into the station of a wife. How can she help being 
careful and troubled about many things ? 

But then there are cases, not a few, in which the 
slavery is self-imposed. The bondage comes from the 
wife herself, from which the husband would gladly 
release her, but she will not let him. Some are slaves 
to neatness, and make their fidgetty anxiety about this 
matter a misery to themselves and all around them. 
Others to fashion, and are always careful and troubled 
about elegance and refinement. Others to domestic dis- 
play, parties and amusements, and are always full of 
anxiety about making an appearance. Others to frugality, 
and are ever vexing themselves to economise. In these 
ways women will torment themselves and fill their minds 
with unnecessary cares and self-imposed troubles. To 
all such we say, '^ Martha, Martha, thou art careful and 
troubled about many things.^' 

With Martha^s better qualities, her domestic clever- 
ness and diligence, unite then the fervent piety of Mary. 
Will you be satisfied with that excellence which fits you 
only to fill up your place in a habitation from which you 
may be called away any hour? Be as diligent, I entreat 
you, in business, as Martha was ; but be also as fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord, as Mary was. Seek to unite 
all the holy virtues of the eminent saint, with all the 
household excellences of the good wife, mother, and 
mistress. Be all you should be in your own house, and 
all you ought to be in the house of Grod. What your 
husbands, when you have them, will desire and expect, 
is to see you at your post of duty in the family. Meet 
their desires and fulfil these expectations. You ought, 
you must. What Christ desires and expects, is to see 
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jron Bitting at his feet and hearing his word. Meet these 
desires and expectations also. You ought, you mmt. 
Study the following portmt of a good wife, a cultivated 
mind, and a sincere Christian, drawn by the pen of Jane 
Taylor. 

" And ebe wbose nobler course ia leen to shine 

At once vith humati knowledge and divino ; 

Who mental culture, and dnmcBtic riteg, 

In close aud graceful amity unites. 

Striving to keep them in their proper place, 

Not interfering with her heavenly race ; 

Whose constant aim it is, aud fervent prayer, 

Oa earthlj ground to breathe celestial air." 

! ye too anxious and careful housewives, lessen your 
solicitude. " Be careful for nothing, but in everything, 
by prayer and supplication, let your requests be made 
known unto God." The spirit and influence of vital 
piety will soften the cares of domestic Ufe, and alleviate 
its sorrows, where they exist, and inspire an alacrity 
which will make you go cheerfully about the business 
of the family : while well regulated attention to domestic 
duties, BO far from unfitting you for the exercise of devo- 
tion, will furnish the subjects of your prayers, and 
prompt the approaches of your soul to God. 

And now, in conclusion, let me exhibit to you the 
description of true reli^on, as set forth in the language 
of Christ to Martha. It is indispensable, " One thing is 
needful." Yes, the care of the eoul is indeed needful. 
Mark the restriction and emphasis, one thing : aud it 
deserves this emphasis. It is a matter of universal con- 
cern; necessary for all alike; for the rich and the 
poor; for the young and the old ; for male and female. 
Some things are necessary for one person, but not for 
another ; this is necessary for all aUke. It is in itself 
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a matter of the highest importance^ of infinite moment^ 
compared with which all the most yaluable objects 
of time and sense are but as the small dust of the 
balance. It will promote every other lawful and valuable 
interest on earth. It has been pronounced indis- 
pensable by those who are most capable of giving an 
opinion. God has declared it to be needful, by giving 
his onlyrbegotten Son to die for it upon the cross. 
Jesus Christ has declared it to be needful, by enduring 
the agonies of the cross to obtain it. Angels have pro- 
nounced it needful by their solicitude for the salvation 
of men. Apostles, martyrs, reformers, missionaries, and 
ministers have given their emphatic testimony to its 
necessity by their labours, prayers, tears, and blood. 
Your own judgment, in the cooler moments of reflection, 
declares its necessity ; so does your conscience when yon 
are listening to sermons, or suffering affliction : so does 
your heart, when the world stands revealed before you 
in its vanity, emptiness, and deceit. It is needful now 
in youth to be your guide ; it will be no less so as your 
comforter amidst the vicissitudes of life ; your prop 
under the infirmities of age : your living hope amidst 
the agonies of dying hours ; your defence in the awful 
day of judgment ; and your preparation for the felicities 
of heaven. Must not that which alone can do this, be 
indispensable, and be in fact the one thing needful ? 
Dwell, I beseech you, upon this representation. If 
religion were as miserable and as melancholy as your 
mistaken notions of it represent, yet it is needful. It 
is not what you may not have, and yet do well without 
it, a superfluity, but not a necessary. No. It is need* 
tah Nothing else can be substituted for it, or in the 
smallest degree compensate for the want of it. In the 
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absence of this, you want the moat necesaaiy thing in 
the uniTerse, you must be poor amidst abounding wealth. 
And it is the only thing that is indiBpensable. There 
are many other things which are desirable, valuable, 
pleasurable, and may be lawfully pursued ; but they are 
not indispensable. This is absolutely so to secure solid 
happiness here and eternal felicity hereafter. O, young 
people, call in your vagrant thoughts, your disciusive 
inquiries, your divided and scattered activities, and con- 
centrate them upon this one thing. Settle it with 
yourselves, that whatever else yon may not have, you 
must have this. It is well at the outset of life to be 
informed, by an authority which is infallible, what is 
most necessary for the pilgrim upon earth. Let me 
entreat you to remember your own interest in it ; it U 
necessary for you, whose eye shall read this page. Do 
therefore inquire, solemnly and seriously enquire, into 
your own conduct in reference to it. Say to yourselves, 
" Have I thought seriously about it ? Have I seen the 
importance of it ? Has it lain with a due and an 
abiding weight upon my mind ? Has it brought me in 
penitence, prayer, and faith, to Christ as my Saviour ? 
Am I acting in life as if I considered religion the one 
thing needful. Am I striving or willing to make every- 
thing subordinate to it, my interests, my tastes, my 
pleasures, my passions 7" 

And then how transcendently excellent is true 
religion. It is the "good part which shall never be 
Uken. &om us." Excellent it is, in every view we cas 
take of it, for it is the reception of the lust truth, and 
the enjoyment of the chief good. It makes us good, 
for it makes us like God, and brings good to us, for it 
leads lu to enjoy God. It was the bliss of Adam in 
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Paradise^ and is the happiness of the spirits made 
perfect in heaven. It is the beginning of heaven upon 
earth; and will be the consummation of heaven when 
we have left earth. It is far better than knowledge, 
wealth, fame, or pleasure, for it will stand by us when 
all these things leave us. 

Yes, it is, " the good part, which can never be taken 
from us.'* Neither force nor fraud can deprive us 
of this. It is above the vicissitudes of life, and un- 
affected by the changes of fortune. Oh, it is glorious 
to think of our possessing something that bids defiance 
to all the assaults of men or demons ! Go where you 
will, it will go with you. It will be as inseparable from 
you, till you yourself shall abandon it, as your soul is 
from your body. How much then is included in that 
precious declaration, "The good part which cannot be 
taken from you,'* which shall remain with you, in you, 
for you, when friends have left you, health has left you, 
fortune has left you, a portion all-sufficient, inalienable, 
eternal. 

Religion is a voluntary thing, " Mary hath chosen 
that good part which cannot be taken from her.*' It is 
not the external compulsion of authority, nor the inter- 
nal compulsion of fear, but the free choice of love. It 
is not mere blind, unintelligent custom ; an unmeaning, 
heartless roimd of ceremonies, performed without 
motive or design. No, it is the freewill offering of the 
soul to God, who says, " Give me thine heart ;" and to 
whom the soul replies, " I give myself to thee." Where 
there is no choice, there is no religion. Hence the 
language of Moses to the children of Israel, "I call 
heaven and earth to record this day against you, that I 
have set before you life and death, blessing and cursing : 
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therefore choose life, that both thou and thy seed 
may live." So it is with yon at this momeut. There 
on the one hand is religion with all its duties and its 
privileges : its present enjoyments and its future eternal 
happiness, this is life, the life of the soul now, and 
eternal life hereafter. There on the other hand is nn* 
godliness, with all its sins and sorrows here, and its 
unutterable and eternal miseries hereafter. There are 
you BO fearfully and wonderfidly placed between the 
two. And I am (O, solemn and momentous position !) 
urging you by every motive that can appeal to your 
reason, your heart, your conscience, and even your 
self-love, to urge you to choose life. You must make 
your election. You cannot evade the choice. One or 
the other must be yours. Were you to attempt neutra- 
lity, it is impossible. Those that do, by true religion, 
not choose life, are considered by God as choosing death. 
By what witnesses are you surrounded in this crisis 
of your being I What spectators are looking on upon 
this eventful scene of your history ! Parents are wait- 
ing, watching, and praying for your decision on the side 
of eternal life. With silent, breathless earnestness, they 
are agonizing for your soul and her destiny. Ministers 
are fixing their minds intently upon your situation, and 
in yearning anxiety for your welfare are saying, " O that 
tliey may choose the good part which can never be taken 
from them," Angels with benevolence hover over you, 
ready to commence their benevolent activities, and 
become as ministering spirits to your salvation. Devils 
with malignity are collecting to rejoice, with such delight 
as demons can experience, in your election of death. 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are waiting, witnessing, 
and ready to assist your election. Yes, such value is 
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there attaching to one human soul ; with such import- 
ance is its decision for the choice or refusal of religion 
invested^ that heaven^ earthy and hell are in some 
measure moved by the scene of its being called to choose 
between life and deaths and thus three worlds are 
interested in the issue. Make then your election. 
Pause, ponder, and pray ; it is a choice which eternity 
will confirm to your imutterable torment, or to your 
ineffable felicity. Almighty God, direct their choice ! 



CHAPTER XI. 



TO VODNO MOTUEH8. 



I call to remembrance the unfeigned faith that is in thee, 
which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, and thy 
mother Eunice. 2 Timothy, i, 5. 

The aged women likewise, that they may teach the young 
women to be sober, to hve their husbands, to love their 
children, to be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, good, 
obedient to their own husbands, thai the word of God 
be not blasphemed. Titus ii, 3-5. 

What associations vith all that is lovely are con- 
nected with that blissful word, a mother ! To that 
souad the tenderest emotions of the human heart, 
whether in the bosom of the savage or the sage, wake up. 
The beauty of that term is seen, and its power felt, alike 
by the prince and the peasant, the rostic and the 
philosopher. It is one of tbe words which infant lips 
are first taught to lisp, and the charm of which the 
infant heart is first to feel. It is a note to the music 
of which it is difficult to say whose soul most respon- 
sively vibrates, that of the parent or the child. Hu- 
manity, however semi-brutalised by oppression, by 
ignorance, or even by vice, has rarely been sunk so low 
as to have the last spark of maternal love extinguished, 
or the last sensibility of this kind crushed out of it. 
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This strength of woman^s love to her child must be 
turned to good account^ and be directed in its exercises 
to the best and most useful purposes. There is this 
diflPerence, and it is a momentous one, between the 
maternal care of the lower tribes and that of woman ; in 
brutes it goes no further than provision and protection, 
training forms no part of it. The same power which 
endowed the parent bird or beast with the habits which 
belong to its nature, endows also its ofiPspring. The 
latter, without any pains bestowed on its education, or 
any solicitude cherished for its welfare, will learn the 
lessons of its existence by the intuitions of nature, and 
be capable of rising to its specific perfection, unaided 
either by parent or teacher. Not so the young of the 
human species; they also require provision and pro- 
tection ; but more than this they need instruction. And 
who must be their instructor? First of all, and chief 
of all, their mother. 

But before we reason and descant upon the subject 
of a mother's duties, let us look at facts. It is universally 
admitted that scarcely any great man has appeared in 
our world who did not owe much, if not most, in the 
formation of his character, to his mother's influence. 
In a very useful little volume, by Dr. Jabez Bums, 
entitled " The Mothers of the Wise and Good,'' there 
is a series of biographical memorials of eminent sons 
of pious and judicious mothers, amounting to about 
fifty, among whom are included Alfred the Great, Lord 
Bacon, Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Samuel Johnson, Sir 
William Jones, and General Washington, among the 
illustrious of this world ; with St. Augustin, President 
Edwards, Dr. Doddridge, Dr. Dwight, Mr Newton, Mr 
Cecil, Leigh Richmond, and many others among the 
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good ; all of them blessed with piotui or eminently 
judicious mothers, to whom they owed their eminence in 
the church or in the world. fVom among these I select 
the following : 

Richard Cecil, of London, when but a young man, 
had pursued a bold and determined career, till sunk in 
sin, hardening himself in infidelity, and instilling the 
same principles into others, there seemed no prospect 
of any change in him. His excellent mother, howerer, 
had performed her part, and still remembered that it was 
good, not only to pray always, but not to faint, or desist 
upon any account. At last, one night he lay contemplat- 
ing the case of his mother : " I see," said he within him- 
self) "two unquestionable facts: first, my mother is 
greatly afflicted in circumstances, body, and mind ; and 
yet I see that she cheerfully bears up under all, by the 
support she derives from constantly repairing to her closet 
and her Bible t secondly, that I, who give an tmhounded 
loose to my appetites, and seek pleasure 1^ every means, 
seldom or never find it. If there is such a secret in 
religion, why may I not find it as well as my mother?" 
He instantly rose and began to pray, but was soon 
damped by recollecting that much of his mother's 
comfort seemed to arise from her faith in Christ. 
"Now," thought he, "this Christ I have ridiculed: 
He stands much in my way, and can form no part 
of my prayers." In utter confiision he lay down again ; 
but in process of time, conviction of sin continuing, his 
difficulties were gradually removed, his objections 
answered. He now listened to those admonitions of 
his mother, which he had before afiected to receive with 
pride and scorn, (though they had fixed themselves in 
his heart like a barbed arrow,) and tears would fall firom 
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his eyes as he passed along the street^ from the im- 
pression she had made on his mind^ though the effects 
were concealed firom her observation. He would, 
however, discourse with her, and hear her without 
outrage, which revived her hopes, especiaUy as he also 
attended the public worship of Grod. Thus he made 
some progress, but felt no small difficulty in separating 
from his favourite connexions. Light, however, broke 
into his mind, till at last he discovered that Jesus 
Christ, so far from '^ standing in the way,^' as he once 
thought, was indeed ^' the way, the truth, and the life, 
to all who come unto God by him.*^ 

At a pastoral conference, held not long since, at 
which about one hundred and twenty American clergy- 
men, united in the bonds of a common faith, were 
assembled, each was invited to state the human instru- 
mentality to which, under the Divine blessing, he 
attributed a change of heart. How many of these, 
think you, gave the honour of it to their mother? 
Of one hundred and twenty, above one hundred ! Here 
then are facts, which are only selected from myriads 
of others, to prove a mother's power, and to demonstrate 
at the same time her responsibility. But how shall we 
accoimt for this? What gives her this influence? 
What is the secret of her power ? Several things. 

First, there is no doubt the ordinance of Ood. He 
that created us, and formed the ties of social life, and 
who gave all the sweet influences and tender suscepti- 
bilities of our various relationships, appointed that a 
mother's power over the soul of her child should be 
thus mighty. It is Grod's ordinance, and the woman 
who forgets or neglects this, is disobedient to a Divine 
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institute. God has made the child to be peculiarly 
susceptible of this power over his oature. 

Theu comes a mother's love, which is stronger, at 
any rate more tender, than a father's. There is more 
of instinct, if not of reason, in her affection. She has 
had more to do with the physical being of her child, 
having borne him in her womb, and fed him &om her 
breast, and watched him in his cradle : all this naturally 
and necessarily generates a feeling which nothing else 
can produce. Now love is the great motive power in, 
and for, human conduct. " I drew them," said God, 
" with cords of a man, with bands of love." Here is 
the true philosophy of both man's natural constitution 
and of evangelical religion. Human nature is made to 
be moved and governed by love '. to be drawn with the 
cor^ of affection, rather than to be dragged with the 
chains of severity. And woman's heart is made to love ; 
and love is exerted more gently, sweetly, and constroin- 
ingly upon her child, by her than by the other sex. It 
makes her more patient, and more ingenious, and there- 
fore, more influential. Her words are more soft, her 
smile more winning, her frown more commanding, 
because less territic and repulsive. The little floweret 
she has to nurture, opens its petals more readily to the 
mild beams of her countenance. Hence, to repeat an 
expression of Monod, already quoted, ''The greatest 
moral power in the world is that which a mother 
exercises over her young child." Nor is there much 
exaggeration in that other expression, " She who rocks 
the cradle rules the world." An expression, the truth 
of which will appear to be founded on the next particular. 

The mother has most to do with the chu-acter, while 
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yet in the flexible state in which it receives its shape. 
The earliest exercises of thought^ emotion^ will, and 
conscience, are all carried dn under her eye. She has 
to do not only with the body in its infancy, but with 
the soul in its childhood. Both mind and heart are in 
her hands at that period, when they take their first 
start for good or for evil. The children learn to lisp 
their first words, and to form their first ideas, under her 
teaching. They are almost always in her company, and 
are insensibly to themselves and imperceptibly to her, 
receiving a right or wrong bias from her. She is the 
first model of character they witness; the first exhibitions 
of right and wrong in practice are what they see in her. 
They are the constant observers of the passions, the 
graces, the virtues, and the faults, which are shewn in 
her words, temper, and actions. She is therefore 
unconsciously to herself educating them, not only by 
designed teaching, but by all she does or says in their 
presence. Children are imitative creatures. During 
the minority of reason, imitation is the regent of the 
soul, and they who are least swayed by the former are 
most governed by the latter. Speech is the effect of 
imitation, not intuition; and as children so early and 
so insensibly learn to repeat sounds, so may they also 
learn to copy actions and habits. This applies to the 
mother in a fuller sense than it does to the father 
of course, just because she is more constantly with the 
children in the early stages of their existence. It is 
therefore of immense importance that every one who 
sustains this relation should have a high idea of her 
own power. She should be deeply and duly impressed 
with the potency of her influence. This has peculiar 
force in reference to the mothers of the middle, and still 
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more to those of the working, classes. In the upper 
circles of society, the task of educating the infant, is 
usually devolved upoa eerrants. The nursery is not 
much, it is to be feared, the resort of many titled or 
wealthy mothers. Aristocratic habits, in some cases, 
can scarcely be made to square with maternal ones. 
Happy are the women who are not lifted by rank or 
wealth out of the circle of tho&e tender and constant 
assiduities which an infant family requires; out of 
whose hand fashionable etiquette or loxurious indolence 
bas not taken what the poei; bo pleasingly characterizes 
as the 

" DelightTuI task to rear the tender thought. 
And teach the youug idea bow to 8hi>ot." 

Mothers then should be thoroughly acquainted with 
the work that is allotted to them. I speak not of the 
physical training of the children, that ia not my depart- 
ment J nor primarily of their intellectual culture ; but 
of their social, moral, and religious education. A 
mother's object and duty, are the formation of character. - . 
She has not merely to communicate knowledge, but 
habits. Her especial department is to cultivate the . 
heart, and to regulate the life. Her aim must be not 
only what her children are to know, but what they are 
to be and do. She is to look at them as the future 
members of society, and heads of families of their own, 
but above all as probationers for eternity. This, I 
repeat, must be taken up as the primary idea, the fonua* 
tion of character for both worlds. Grovenieases, tutors, 
masters, will most probably be employed in the future 
intellectual training ; but a mother's part is from infancy 
to form habits. Many have no other idea of education 
than the communication of knowledge. Much has been 
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said of late years on the distinction between instruction 
and education. They are by no means synonymous. 
The etymology of the two words is worth considering. 
To " instruct/' is derived from a Latin word, which 
signifies " to put on/' or " in." To instruct is therefore 
simply to put knowledge into the mind. The word 
" educate/' comes also from a Latin word, which signifies 
to lead or draw forth. To educate, therefore, means to 
draw out the faculties of the soul, to call into exercise 
and invigorate its intellectual and moral powers. Both 
together constitute the duty of those who have to form 
the character. Ideas must be poured in, and the 
recipient must be taught what to do with them. We 
hear much said about accomplishments, which may be 
well enough in their place and in their measure, but 
they are only subordinate to something higher and 
better. They are not the whole of education, nor even 
the best part of it. They are only the polish of the 
surface, there should be solid gold for the substance. 
The intellectual part of our nature may be considered as 
merely the casket, the moral part as the jewel. Yet 
many leave the diamond uncut and unpolished, while 
they are careful to load its case with tinsel. A mother 
should look upon her ofiFspring with the idea, "That 
child has to live in two worlds, and to act a part in 
both; and it is my duty to begin his education for 
both, and to lay in infancy the foundation of his cha- 
racter and happiness for time and eternity too. What 
ought to be my qualifications, and my diligence, for 
such a task ?" Ah, what ? Deep thoughtfiilness cer- 
tainly on the momentous nature of your charge. It 
is an awful thing to be a parent, especially a mother^ 
and to have the training of men and women, both for 
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time and for eternity. A distinguished philosopher haa 
said that " all the world is but the papil and disciple 
of female inflnence." Every mother, therefore, haa, so 
far as her individual influence goes, the world for her 
scholar. O woman I your child's welfare for all time 
and all eternity too, depends much upon your conduct 
towards him during the period he is under your influence 
in the first years of his being. To you is committed 
the care of the infant's body, the healthfulness, the 
vigour, and comfort of which for all his future existence 
upon earth depend much upon you. What would be 
your feelings of poignant remorse, if by any neglect of 
yours, if by a fall, or an accident, the result of your 
carelessness, the poor babe was injured in his spine, or 
distorted in his limbs ! Oh ! to see that young cripple 
injured for life in bodily comfort, ever presenting to you 
the sad memorials of your guilty neglect ! Yet what is 
this to the sadder spectacle of a deformed and crippled 
Boul, a character distorted into crooked and ftightfiil 
shapes, and to have the tormenting reflection, that this> 
was the result of your neglect I The poor child in 
the former case may have his compensation in all the 
sweet influences of religious submission and consolation, 
and the distressed mother may assuage the anguish of 
remorse by the thought that her neglect may have been 
among the all things that worked together for good to 
her son : but where in the latter case is consolation to 
be obtained, or who can wonder that such a Rachel 
mourning over her lost child, lost through her neglect, 
refuses to be comforted? 

Qualify yourself for maternal duties above all things 
by sincere and eminent piety. A mother should never 
foi^et that those little engaging creatures which sport 
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about the room so gaily and so innocently^ with all the 
unconsciousness of childhood^ are young immortals; 
beings destined to eternity; creatures placed on earth 
on probation for heaven ; and that much will depend 
upon her whether the everlasting ages shall be spent 
by them in torment or in bliss. This is an all but over- 
whelming idea. One should almost think that solicitude 
about this matter would be so overpowering as to 
extinguish parental delight. But a mother cannot look 
at the babe that is feeding at her breast^ and smiling 
sweetly in her face as if it meant the thanks it had 
not yet learnt to speak ; or watch his slumbers in his 
cradle^ breathing as softly as if he lived without breath- 
ing at all ; and at the same time feel her soul shiver and 
shudder in the dark shadow cast over her spirit by such 
a thought as '^Oh, shouldst thou live to be a profli- 
gate in this worlds and a Aend in the next V Instead 
of a reflection so harrowing to every maternal feeling, 
she exults in the hope that the dear babe will be a 
holy^ useful^ happy Christian on earthy and then a 
glorified immortal in heaven. Such reflections ought 
to be sometimes in the mind of every parent. AU 
should realise the sublime idea that their houses are 
the seminaries for eternity ; their children the scholars ; 
themselves the teachers; and evangelical religion the 
lesson. Yes^ with every infant bom into the family 
comes the injunction from Gk>d; ''Take this child and 
bring it up for me.^' It is one of Grod^s own children 
by creation, sent to be trained up in the way he should 
go, that is in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
Those parents who neglect the religious education of 
their children, whatever else they may impart, are more 
guilty than Herod. He slew the children of others^ 
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they slay their own. He slew only the body, they the 
soul. He slew them by hired assassins, they slay them 
themselves. We shudder at the cruelties of those who 
sacrificed their babes to Moloch ; but how much more 
dreadful aa immolation do they practise, who offer up 
their sons and daughters to Satan, by neglecting their 
religious education, and leaving them to grow up in 
ignorance of God and their eternal destiny. 

But can any one, will any one, teach, or teach 
effectually, that religion which ehe does not feel and 
practise, herself? Therefore I say a mother's heart 
must be deeply imbued with piety, if she would teach 
it to her children. Without this, can she have the will 
to teach, the heart to pray, the right to hope ? Mothers, 
can you conceive of a higher, nobler elevation to which 
in your maternal relation you can rise, than when, to 
the opening mind of your wondering child, you give the 
first idea of God? Or when you direct him to that 
divine babe who was bora at Bethlehem ; was subject 
to his parents ; grew into the Saviour, who said, " Suffer 
the Uttle children to come unto me," and took them in 
hia arms and blessed them; and then died for their 
salvation upon the cross ? Or than when you talk to 
them of heaven, the dwelling-place of God and of his 
angels? O! to see the first look of holy inquisitiveneaa, 
and the first tear of infant piety start in the eye; to 
hear the first question of concern, or the first breathing 
of prayer from infant lips ! How has many a woman's 
heart amidst such scenes swelled with delight, till in 
an ecstasy of feeling she sank upon her knees and 
breathed a mother's prayer over the child of her heart, 
while he looked wonderingly up and felt a mysterious 
power come over him which he could neither fully 
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express nor understand I Your religion^ if it be genuine^ 
will teach you at once the greatness of the work^ and 
your own insufficiency to perform it aright in your own 
strength. Your business is to train mortals for earth, 
and immortal beings for God, heaven, and eternity. 
Even an apostle in the view of such an object exclaimed, 
" And who is sufficient for these things ?" Your work, 
as to its design, is the same as his ; and you, like him, 
have to contend with the depravity of human nature, 
and all the difficulties arising from your own weakness 
and sinfulness. A mistake either in your sentiments, 
your feelings, or your example, may be fatal to your 
children's eternal welfare. Cultivate, then, a trembling 
consciousness of your own insufficiency, and cast your- 
selves by believing, constant, and fervent prayer upon 
God. Be in an eminent sense, praying mothers. 
Distrust yourselves; and by believing prayer, secure 
the aid of Omnipotence. 

Do not forget what I have already said, that affec- 
tion is the golden key Atted by God to the wards of the 
lock in every human heart, to the application of which 
the bolts that nothing else could move will fly back and 
open with ease. Severity is out of place in any one, 
but most of all in woman. But beware of allowing 
affection to degenerate into a fond and foolish indul- 
gence. A judicious love is as remote from this on the 
one hand as it is from moroseness and cruelty on the 
other. For if severity has slain its thousands, inju- 
dicious and pampering indulgence has slain its tens 
of thousands. Fathers are apt to err in the former 
extreme, mothers in the latter. And it not unfre- 
quently happens that these extremes are played off 
against each other. The father afraid that the mother 
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will spoil the child by indulgence, adopts a harsh treat- 
ment to counteract the mischief of his wife's excessive 
fondness ; while the wife compensates the child for the 
severity of the husband by her own excessive attention 
to hia gratificatioii. Thus, like the sharp &OBt by night, 
and the hot sun by day, operating in spring to the 
destruction of the blossom on which their antagonistic 
influences are made to bear, the opposing treatment 
of the parents ruins the hapless child that is the subject 
of it* 

Still, while I enjoin affection, it must not be allowed 
to impair authority. A parent must not be a tyrant, 
so neither must he be a slave to his children. It is a 
painful, and, to the parents, a disgraceful spectacle, to 
see a family like a state where rebellion reigns rampant, 
the father deposed, the sceptre broken, and the insur- 
gent children possessed of sovereign rule. And a mother, 
as well as a father, must be obeyed ; and it b her own 
fault if she is not. A persevering system of govern- 
ment, where the reins are held tightly in the hand 
of love, will be sure to produce submission at last. 
But it must be a mixture of kindness, wisdom, and 

* One of tlie most artistic, M well as instmctive, cliaracters in 
that wonderful book which has burst upou thii countrj, as well as 
the United States of America, a« a literary phenomenon, is that little 
imp of ignorance and wickedneas, whom slaverj had made half idiot 
and half demon, bat who, by the touch of the magic wand of love, rose 
up from the degradstioii into which the heel of oppression had trodden 
her, a new creature in Christ Jesas. There is more of the true 
philosophy of human nature and of Christianity in that example, 
than in all the Tolumes which writers an humanity have ever 
written. And had that extraordinary volame been written for the 
exhibition of no other character than that of poor Tapsy, by which 
to show what love can do for the most hopeless subjects, it would not 
ave been published in vmd. 
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authority. Submission must be felt by a child to be a 
duty yielded to authority, and not merely a complianoe 
won by affection. Authority must not stiffen into 
severity, nor love degenerate into coaxing. Conunands 
should be obeyed, not only because it is pleasant to 
obey them, but because it is right that they shoold be 
obeyed. 

A judicious mother will exercise much discrimina- 
tion, and adapt her treatment to the disposition of her 
children. There are as many varieties of temperament 
in some families as there are children. No two are 
precisely alike in their minds and character any more 
than in their persons. One is forward and obtrusive, 
and should be checked and rebuked; another is timid 
and retiring, and needs to be encouraged and embold- 
ened. One is more easily wrought upon by appeals to 
her hope ; another by reasonings addressed to her fear. 
One is too close and reserved, and needs to have frank- 
ness and communicativeness encouraged ; another is too 
open and ingenuous, and should be taught caution and 
self-restraint. Every child should be a separate study. 
Quackery should be banished from education as well as 
from medicine. One treatment will no more suit all 
minds, than one medicine or kind of food all bodies. A 
woman who does not know the peculiar dispositions 
of all her children, and does not adapt her treatment to 
them, is a very indifferent mother. 

The woman who would fulfil the duties of her rela- 
tionship, must surrender herself to her mission, and be 
content to make some sacrifices, and endure some priva- 
tions. Who can witness the patient submission of the 
mother-bird to her solitude and self-denial during the 
term of incubation, without admiration at the quiet and 
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willing surrender wliicli inatinct teaches her to make 
of her usual liberty and enjoyments 7 A womaa most 
be willing, for the sake of her childi^n, to do under the 
influence of reason and religion what the bird does firom 
the unintelligent impulses of nature. Her children are 
a charge for which she must forego some of the enjoy, 
ments of social life, and even some of the social plea- 
sures of religion. She who would have a maternal 
power over her children, must give ber company to 
them. It is not for her to be ever craving after parties, 
or to feel it a hardship that she is denied them. The 
secret of her beneficent influence lies in a life of retire- 
meut. Hence the exhortation of the apostle in the 
text, to the matrons of his time, " Teach the young 
women to be . . . keepers at home." I would 
not have a mother incarcerated in her own-hoose, so as 
never to go abroad or enter into company. She who is 
devoted to her family needs occasional relaxation amidst 
the pleasures of society, and especially the exhilarating 
engagements of public worship. There are some 
mothers who are such absolute slaves to their children 
that they scarcely ever stir from home, even to the 
house of God. This is an error in one extreme, which 
might be avoided by method and dispatch. But those 
run into an opposite extreme who will not, even for the 
benefit of their children, give up a social par^ or a 
public meeting. The woman who is not prepared to 
make many sacrifices of this kind, for the sake of her 
children, and her home, and her husband, should never 
think of entering into wedded life. 

Be ingenious, inventive, and studious, as to the best 
method of gtuning the attention, and informing the minds 
of your children while young. There are too many who 
Vol. 4 T 
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imagine that education^ and especially religious educa- 
tion, consists in just hearing a chapter read^ a catechism 
taught^ or a hymn repeated^ and that when this is 
done, all is done. The memory is the only faculty they 
cultivate; the intellect, affections, and conscience^ are 
wholly neglected. A Christian mother should set her- 
self to invent the best mode of gaining attention and 
keeping it, and she should never weary it, or keep it so 
long that it wanders off itself. How ingenious was the 
device of Doddridge's mother in teaching him Scripture 
history by the Dutch tiles of the chimney-place. The 
illustrated works which in this fertile age are perpetually 
issuing from the press, afford advantages for conveying 
both secular and sacred knowledge, of which by-gone 
times knew nothing. 

Be familiar in your religious instruction. The firec- 
dom of incidental conversation, rather than the formality 
of set and stated lessons ; the introduction of religious 
topics in the common intercourse of life, rather than the 
grave and forbidding annunciation of a change firom 
secular to sacred subjects ; and the habit of referring all 
things to Gk>d, and comparing the truths and maxims 
of the Bible with the events of every hour, rather than 
the mere lighting a Sabbath lamp, and forcing all things 
out of their channel when the season of devotion returns; 
these are the means of opening the avenues to the 
youthful heart, and rendering religion, with its great 
Author, the object, not of aversion or terror, nor only 
of cold and distant homage^ but of mingled reverence 
and love. ^' These words, which I command thee this 
day, shall be in thine heart : and thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children^ and shalt talk of 
them when thou sittest in thine house^ and when thou 
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walkest by the way, and when thou Hest down, and 
when thou riseat up." 

Mothers, invested as you are with such an influence, 
often dwell upon your responsibility. With such a 
power conferred upon you by God, you are responsible 
to your children themselves. Every time their infant 
or adult voices repeat that word, "My mother," so 
sweet, so musical to your heart, they ui^e their claims 
upon your best and most devoted attention. As it 
sounds in your ears it should awaken the deepest emo- 
tions of-your soul and the most faithful admonittons 
of your conscience. You are responsible to your hus- 
bands. They entrust the education of their children to 
you. They seem to say, " We will work for their sup- 
port, and leave the early education of their minds to 
you. We will hereafter share all th£ obligations of 
instruction and the care of their minds and characters 
with you, but at present, while they are so young, we 
devolve this duty upon you," You are responsible to 
the Church of God : for family education is, or ought to 
be, in the families of the godly, the chief means of con- 
version. It is a fatal error for Christian parents to look 
to the ministers of religion for the conversion of their 
children. And, alas t it is the error of the day. The 
pulpit is looked to for those benefits which should flow 
from the parents' chair. Our churches have weighty 
and righteous claims upon parents, and especially upon 
mothers. Nor does your responsibihty stop here, for 
society at targe looks to you for that beneficial influence 
which you are capable of exerting. I repeat here the 
well-known anecdote, which I have given, I believe, in 
another work. Napoleon once asked Madame Campan 
what the French nation mrat needed, in order that her 
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youth might be properly educated. Her reply was 
compressed in one word, '' Mothers I" And it was a 
wise reply. Not the French nation only, the world, 
needs them ; Christian, intelligent, well-trained^ devoted 
women, to whom the destinies of the rising generation 
may be safely entrusted. The woman at whose domestic 
hearth, and by whose judicious maternal love^ a family 
(^ industrious, godly, and public-spirited sons^ or of 
modest, kind-hearted, prudent, and pious daughters, ib 
trained for future life, is an ornament of her country, a 
benefactress to her species, and a blessing to posterity. 
I again and emphatically say, Mothers, understand, fed, 
and remember your responsibility. 

But hitherto, it may be said, the chapter does not 
answer to its title as intended for, and addressed to, 
young mothers. I will therefore now give it a special 
bearing upon their case. It has been my object, first 
of all, to set forth the subject of maternal duty and 
responsibility in its general aspect, apart from its rela- 
tion to those to whom it is new, that they may see it in 
its widest and most comprehensive bearing, before they 
are reminded of its special bearing on their case. This, 
I am aware, will give the appearance of a repetition in 
the second part of this chapter of some things that were 
advanced in the first. But such repetitions are some- 
times beneficial. In addition, therefore, to what has 
been said on maternal duties in general, I shall now 
submit some other matters for your special considera- 
tion. 

Too many, it is to be feared, enter upon this momen- 
tous business without consideration, and, as might be 
expected, equally without preparation or qualification. 
It is indeed a pitiable sight to look into the state 
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of some families, and behold the hapless coaditioD of 
the poor children who have the misfortone to be on the 
handB of a weak, fooliah, and incompetent woman. 
Perhaps the cause may be traced one step farther bad, 
and it may be found that they are incompetent, becan«e 
their mothers were so before them. Thns the mischief 
perpetuates itself from generation to generation. 

In all things it is of importance to begin wejl. The 
beginning usually determines the progress and the dose. 
Errors, both in theory and practice, however long and 
pertinaciously persisted in, may by intelligence, determi- 
nation, and the blessing of Ood, be corrected. Befbr- 
mation would otherwise be hopeless. But how much 
better and easier is it to avoid faults than to amend 
them ! Many mothers have seen their mistakes when it 
was too late to correct them. Their children had grown 
up under the influence of a bad system of domesdc 
government and maternal guidance, and bad acquired a 
fixedness of bad habit which no subsequent wisdom, firm- 
ness, severity, or affection, could correct; and the 
parents had to pour out bitter but unavailing regrets 
that they had not begun life with those views of their 
duties with which they were closing it. If a mother 
begins well, she is likely to continue well, and the same 
is true if she begin ill. Her conduct towards her first 
child is likely, of course, to determine her conduct with 
respect to all the following ones. How momentous is it 
then, at this stage of her domestic history, to weigh 
well, and solemnly, and prayerfully, her responsible 
situation ! Indeed it is quite clear that thia subject 
ought not to be driven off by any wife till she becomes 
a mother. The very prospect ought to lead to a due 
preparation for the expected new daties ; for these com- 
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mence with the earliest anticipations of sustaining the 
maternal character. It becomes us to prepare ourselves 
for any situation into which we have a confident expecta- 
tion of soon entering. Forethought is given to man 
for the purpose of meeting with propriety the situation 
and duties to which we are looking forward. The woman 
who never studies maternal responsibilities and duties 
till she is called actually to sustain them, is not very 
likely to do herself much credit in that very important 
relationship. Instinct will teach a parent bird, beast, 
fish, or insect, all that is necessary for the well being 
of its young ; but it is not so with human parents. For 
study, reflection, forethought, and determination are 
indispensable for them. Unhappily a young wife, in 
prospect of giving birth to a child, is in some cases so 
bowed down with an imnecessary solicitude about her 
own safety ; and in others, so absorbed with the pre- 
parations which are made for the physical well-being 
and the elegant habiliments of her promised baby, as to 
forget to prepare herself for those more important duties 
which devolve upon her in relation to the mind, and 
heart, and conscience, of the child. A mother who 
wishes to fulfil her duties to her children should take 
especial pains to educate herself for those momentous 
functions. She should read, to store her mind with 
knowledge ; she should reflect, observe, and gain useiiil 
information from every quarter. Her principles should 
be fixed, her plans laid, her purposes formed. She must 
cultivate all the habits and tempers which will fit her to 
teach and to govern. She must seek to acquire thought- 
fiilness, careful vigilance, quick observation, and dis- 
cretion in various forms. Habits of activity, despatch, 
order, and regularity, are indispensable for her ; so ia 
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the exercise of all the good and benevolent feelings. She 
must unite gentleness with firmness ; and attain patience 
and the entire command of her temper. It is of immense 
importance also that she should have a correct knowle<^ 
of human nature, and the way of dealing with the 
human heart. And above all things, let her remember 
that piety is the nvifying spirit of all excellence, and 
example the most powerful meaoa to enforce it. She 
should never let the recollection be absent from her 
mind, that children have both eyes and ears for atten- 
tion to a mother's conduct. Not content with preparing 
herself for her important functions beforehand, she 
should carry on the education of herself simultaneously 
with that of her children. There are few aituationa 
which more imperatively require preparation, and yet 
few that receive leas. Again, we often see in a mother 
such a solicitude about the health and comfort of her 
babe; such an engrossing attention to all matters 
respecting its physical well-beii^, united with such an 
CKuberant delight in the child, as a child; such a 
mother's pride and-joyoiisness in her boy, that her mind 
is diverted by these circumstances from all the serious 
thoughts and solemn reflections which ought to be 
awakened by the consideration that a rational, immortal, 
and fallen creature is committed to her chai^, to be 
trained for both worlds. Thus her attention is absorbed 
month after month, while all this while her in&nt's 
faculties are developing : its judgment, will, affection, 
and conscience, at least in their capabilities, are opening, 
but neglected; and its natural bias to evil grows un- 
noticed and unchecked. The very time when judicious 
care over the formation of character could be most 
advant^^ualy exerted is sufiered to pass by unim- 
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proved; passion is allowed to strengthen unrestrained; 
self-will to attain a resoluteness which stiffens into 
obstinacy ; and the careless mother, who at some time or 
other intended to begin a system of moral training, 
(always saying there was time enough yet,) when she 
does commence, wonders that the subject of her dis- 
cipline is so difficult to manage. And then she finds 
that she has so neglected to prepare herself for her 
duties, that she knows not how to set about them, or 
what in fact she has to do.* An ill-managed child con- 
tinues growing not only in stature and in strength, but 
in his wayward disposition and obstinate self-will ; the 
poor mother has no control ; and as to the father, he is 
too much taken up with the cares of business to aid 
his imperfect helpmate ; and thus the scene is exhibited, 
described by Solomon, of "a child left to himself.^' 
Another and another are added to this first-bom, and 
are misgoverned, or not governed at all ; and there are 
soon seen, in rude, disobedient, and ill-natured children, 
perhaps at length profligate sons, and vain silly daughters, 
the sad fruits of the want of maternal wisdom I Young 
mothers, begin well then. Manage that first child with 
judgment ; put forth all your skill, all your affection, all 
your diligence and devotedness, in training him ; and, 
the habit thus acquired, all will be comparatively easy 
with the others that follow. It is the novelty of that 
first child, the new affections which it calls forth, and 
the new interest that it creates, that are likely without 
care to throw you off your guard, and divert your 
attention from the great work of moral training. The 
first child makes the good or injudicious mother. 

And as it is of immense consequence to begin your 
maternal exceUence with the first child, so it is of equal 
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importance to him, and to every one that is added, as I 
have already said, to begin early. " Education," as has 
been observed, " does not begin with the alphabet. It 
begins with a mother's look; with a father's nod 
of approbation or sign of reproof; with a sister'a gentle 
pressure of the hand, or a brother's noble act of forbear- 
ance : with a handful of flowers in green dells, or on bills 
or in daisy meadows ; with creeping ants, and almost 
imperceptible emmets; with humming bees, and glass 
bee-bivea ; with pleasant walks in shady lanes, and with 
thoughts directed in affectionate and kindly tones and 
words to nature, to beaaty, to the practice of bmevo- 
lence, and to the remembrance of Him, who Ja the 
fountain of all good." Yes, and before all this can be 
done, before lessons of instruction can be taught the 
child from flowen, and injects, and birds, the moral 
training can commence, a mother's look, hei nod 
of approbation, or sign of reproof. One of the greatest 
mistakes into which mothers fall is that of supposing the 
first two or three years of a child's life unimportant as 
regards bis training. The truth is, that in the formation 
of character, they are the most important of all. It 
has been truly said, that from the impressions made, 
the principles impUnted, and the habits formed, during 
these years, the child's character for time and eternity 
may take its complexion. It is perfectly clear that a 
child before he can speak is susceptible of moral training. 
The conscieuce, or moral sense, may, by a judicious 
woman, be developed soon after, if not before, the child 
has spent his first birth-day. So early may be be made 
to distinguish between what his mother considers right 
and wrong, between what will please and what will 
displease her. Why, the brute creatures will do this : 
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and if they can be taught this, may not very young 
children ? It is admitted that there is more of reason 
in many brutes than in very yoimg children. Still even 
very young animals may be trained to know what they 
may and what they may not do : and so may very young 
children. We often hear mothers say, their children 
are too young to be taught obedience. The mother 
who acts upon the maxim that children may have their 
own way for a certain number of years, or even months, 
will find to her cost that that lesson at least will not 
speedily be forgotten. Moral training may and should 
precede that which is intellectual. The cultivation of the 
afiections and conscience should be the commencement 
and foundation of education, and will facilitate every 
succeeding effort whether of the child or of those who 
train or teach him. 

There is in some women a timidity and a distrust 
of their own capacity, which paralyse or prevent the 
endeavours which they could make if they would only 
believe in their own power. Every woman of good 
plain imderstanding can do more than she imagines for 
the formation of her children's character. What she is 
deficient in, let her supply by reading ; and no mother, 
however qualified, should neglect this. Every one may 
learn something from others. Fearful, timid, and 
anxious mothers, be not afraid ! Prayer will bring Grod's 
help and God's blessing. 

Injudicious indulgence is the most common, as it is 
the most injurious, danger into which a young mother 
can fall. Be kind : you ought to be. An imloving, hard- 
hearted mother is a double libel upon her sex and her 
relationship. Love is her power, her instrument, her 
talisman. She can do nothings, worse than nothing. 
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without it. But then her love must be like that of the 
Divine Parent, who said, " As many as I love, I rebuke 
and chasten." Can you say, " No," to a child, when 
with winning smiles, or beseeching voice, or weeping 
eyes, he asks for what it is not good he should receive ? 
Can you take &om him that which is likely to be injuri- 
ous to him, but which it will give him pain to surrender ? 
Can you correct him for his faults when yoiu* heart 
rises up in opposition to your juc^ment? Can you put 
him fi-om your arms, at a proper season for so doing, 
when he clings to your neck and cries to remain. Can 
you exact obedience in, to him a difBcnlt, but to you, 
a necessary command ? Can you stand out against bis 
tears, resolute in purpose, unyielding in demand, and 
first conquer your own heart, so stoutly resisting you, 
in order to conquer bis ? Or do you allow yourself to 
be subdued to put an end to the contest, and by sooth- 
ing hb sufferings foster the temper which ought to be 
eradicated at any pains and any cost? She who cannot 
answer all this in the affirmative is not fit to be a 
mother. There must be discipline in a family. A 
parent must be obeyed. Give up this, and you train 
your children for evil and not for good. Here again I 
say, begin early. Put on the soft and easy yoke betimes. 
The horse is broken in while a colt. Wild beasts are 
tamed while yet they are young. Both the human 
species and animals soon grow beyond the power of 
discipline. 

A young mother is apt to devolve too much of the 
care and early training of her children upon servants. 
Much of what may be called the drudgery of managing 
children, must of necessity be committed to them; 
but a viae woman will have her children with her as 
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I It is immortality which rp<u«i 
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" She has given birth, by the sovereign ordination of the 
Almighty, not to a being of a mere momentary existence, 
whose life will perish like that of the beast of the field, 
but to an immortal ! Her sucking infant, feeble and 
helpless as it may appear, poasesaea within its bosom a 
rational soul, an intellectual power, a spirit which all- 
devouring time cannot destroy, which can never die, but 
which will outlive the splendours of the glorious sun, 
and the burning brilliancy of all the material part 
of heaven. Throughout the infinite ages of eternity, 
when all these shall have served their purpose and 
answered the beneficent end of their creaticm, and shall 
have been blotted out from their positiott in the immense 
regions of space, the soul of the humblest child will 
shine and improve before the eternal throne, being filled 
with holy delight and divine love, and ever active in the 
praises of its blessed Creator." Mothers, such is your 
dignity, such your exalted honour. Feel and value your 
rich distinction in being called to educate the sons and 
daughters of the Lord God Almighty, and to prepare the 
holy family who are to dwell in those many mansions 
of his Father's house which the Lord Jesus is gone to 
prepare. Give yourselves up to thu glorious work. 
But be judicious in all yon do, lest you produce prqu> 
dice against true religion, instead of prepossession in its 
favour. Let your warmest affection, your greatest cheer- 
fulness, your most engaging smiles, be put on when you 
teach religion to your children. Approach as nearly as 
possible to a seraph form. Be you religion in all its 
beauty, loveliness, sanctity, and ineffable sweetness. 
Let them see it in your character as well as hear if from 
your lips. And especially be carefiil not to enforce as a 
task, what should be proposed as an object of hope, and 
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a source of delight. Let them see in you^ that piety, 
if in one respect it is a strait and narrow path^ is in 
another, a way of pleasantness and a path of peace. Do 
not inflict upon them as a punishment for offences, 
learning Scripture or hymns ; and thus convert religion, 
which is the foretaste of heaven, into a penance which 
shall be to them like being tormented before their time. 
Especially do not make the Sabbath a day of gloom 
instead of gladness, by such an accumulation of services 
as shall cause the day of rest to be physically more 
irksome than the common labours of the week. 

And can it be necessary, after what I have said in a 
former part of this chapter, to admonish you again to 
pray for and with your children ? How have a mother's 
prayers been blessed to her children ! John Randolph, 
a distinguished American statesman, who had been much 
exposed to the seductions of infidelity in the society into 
which he had been thrown by his position, thus ac- 
counted to a gentleman with whom he was conversing, 
for his preservation : " I believe I should have been 
swept away by the flood of French infidelity, if it had 
not been for one thing, the remembrance of the time, 
when my sainted mother used to make me kneel by her 
side, taking my little hands folded in hers, and caused 
me to repeat the Lord^s Prayer.'* 

" On the east of Long Island, in one of the most 
secluded spots in America, more than thirty years ago, 
a mother, whose rare intellectual and moral endowments 
were known to but few, made this simple record : 'This 
morning I rose very early to pray for my children ; and 
especially that my sons may be ministers and missionaries 
of Jesus Christ.' '^ A number of years after^ a friend 
who was present^ thus describes that mother's dying 
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hour : ' Owing to extreme weakness, her mind wandered, 
and lier conversation was broken ; but as she entered 
the valley of the shadow of death, her soul lighted up 
and gilded its darkness. She made a feeling and most 
appropriate prayer, and told her husband that her views 
and anticipations had been such, that she could scarcely 
sustain them ; and that if they had been increased, she 
should have been overwhelmed; that her Saviour had 
blessed her with conatant peace, and that through all 
her sickness, she had never prayed for life. She dedi- 
cated her five sons to God as ministers and missionaries 
of Jesus Christ, and said that her greatest desire waa 
that her children might be trained up for God. ' She 
spoke with joy of the advancement of the kingdom 
of Christ, and of the glorious day now ushering in. 
She attempted to speak to her children, but was so 
exhausted, and their cries and sobs were such, that she 
could say but little. Her husband then made a prayer, 
in which he gave her back to God, and dedicated all 
they held in common, to him. She then fell into a 
sweet sleep, from which she awoke in heaven.' " The 
prayers of this mother have been answered. All her 
eight children have been 'trained up for God,' Her 
five sons are all 'ministers and missionaries of Jesus 
Christ :' and the late Rev. George Beecher is the first 
of her offspring whom she has welcomed to heaven." 
And one of her daughters is the lady already alluded to 
in this discourse, who has obtained a world-wide fame by 
her pathetic story against slavery. In that lady and her 
work, as well as in her able and learned brothers, we see 
the fruit of a mother's prayers. 

Take with you the following maxims, as summing up 
all that has been said. 
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Though a child's character is not entirely created bf 
the circumstances in which he is placed^ especially as 
regards his mother, it is powerfully influenced by them. 

Education is designed to form character^ and not 
merely to communicate instruction. A king of Sparta, 
when asked what it was in which youth ought princi- 
pally to be instructed, replied, " In that which they have 
most need to practise when men/' 

Obedience is the first thing a mother has to teach ; 
first both in order and time, and the foundation of all 
the rest. Obedience must first be taught as a habit, 
and soon after inculcated as a duty. 

A mother should assiduously cultivate the spirit 
of curiosity in a child, and instead of always calling 
him to learn, should prompt his desires to be informed. 

Young children must be sometimes contradicted in 
their wishes, but never merely for the purpose of teach- 
ing them submission by taking firom them something 
they are pleased with. 

Habits of employment and a love of useful employ- 
ment, should be taught to children: they are not ao 
mischievous for the mere love of mischief, as they are 
supposed to be. If they destroy articles, it is sometimes 
for the purpose of investigation, and oftener still for 
want of proper employment, which ought to be furnished 
to them. In very early childhood a love of industry 
and honest independence may be instilled into a child, 
by teaching him that it is honourable to be usefully 
employed. One little child may feel the pleasure and 
practise the duty of benevolence, by doing something 
for the comfort of a tender babe still more helpless than 
itself. 

It is of the first importance for a mother to establish 
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in the mind of her child an entire confidence in herself; 
in her wisdom, kindness, and troth, as well as a sense 
of her irresistible authority. 

Truth, sincerity, candour, and ingenuousness are 
cardinal virtues in children. Simplicity is the beauty 
of a child's character; and he should be taught from 
the beginning to act upon principle, and not for the 
sake of being well thought of or rewarded. 

Domestic affections should be most aasiduouBly culti- 
vated. When the second baby is bom, the first child 
should, if old enough to understand the matter, be 
congratulated, and taught to regard it as an acquisition 
by which his happiness is to be increased, and in which 
he is to take an interest in conjunction with bis parents. 
The child who is taught affectionate obedience to his 
parents, and justice and kindness towards his little 
equals round the domestic hearth, is being trained to 
fill with propriety the stations and relations of future 
life. 

The babe grows into the child; the child into the 
youth ; the youth into the man ; and the man into the 
immortal; and that immortal jvill be an heir of glory 
or a child of perdition. Let this be remembered &om 
the beginning and ever acted upon. 

Discipline in a family is what the public administra- 
tion of justice is to a state ; where it is wanting, there 
may be very good laws, but they will remain a dead 
letter, and the reign of crime and confusion be the 
certain consequence. 

Religion should not be regarded as one science 
among many, the inculcation of which is a part of good 
education, but it must be the vital principle difiusing 
itself through all instruction, all rules, all authority, all 
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discipline, and all example. At what age is it proper, 
it may be asked, to begin teaching children religion? 
Their father and mother are, if true and consistent 
Christians, religion embodied; and as soon as they 
begin to know their parents they begin to know some- 
thing about religion. A very young child is quite aware 
that his parents speak to One whom they do not see, 
and inquiring thoughts are awakened in his mind, 
before he can express them in words.* 

And now, to sum up all, consider a mother's charge, 
an immortal creature : a mother^s duty, to train him up 
for God, heaven and eternity: a mother's dignity, to 
educate the family of the Almighty Creator of the 
universe : a mother's difficulty, to raise a fallen sinful 
creature to holiness and virtue : a mother's encourage- 
ment, the promise of Divine grace to assist her in her 
momentous duties : a mother's relief, to bear the bur- 
den of her cares to God in prayer : and a mother's hope, 
to meet her child in glory everlasting, and spend eternal 
ages of delight with him before the throne of Gt>d and 
the Lamb. 

But are mothers only to engage in this work of 
educating their children for God? No. Fathers^ I 
speak to you, for the Bible speaks to you : " Ye fatheri 
provoke not your children to wrath ; but bring them up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord." I have 
addressed this chapter to your wives, because on them 
first devolves the duty of training the infant mind, 
and preparing the children for your hands. Not that 
they will ever^ or should ever, give up their assiduities 

* Some of these maxims are taken from " The Toang Mother, or 
Affectionate Adnce to an Unmarried Daughter/* bj Mrs Copley. 
Published by the Tract Society. 
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or withdraw their inftaence. A mother'B power ia 
perhaps as great when judiciously exerted over the 
adult, aa over the infant child. But you, when the 
children are growing up, must join your solicitude and 
labours with hers. They are your children aa well as 
hers. God will require their souls at your hands as 
well as hers. Are you exercising your authority, giving 
your instructions, pouring out your prayers, affording 
your example, for the salvation of your children? Is 
it your wish, your ambition, your endeavour, your 
supplication, that they may be religious men or only 
rich ones? Are you pouring your influence into the 
same channel as your holy wife ? Are you helping or 
hindering her in her pious aolicitude for the spiritual 
and eternal welfare of your joint offspring ? Happy, 
happy couple, where there ia sympathy of feeling and 
similarity of sentiment in the moat momentons concern 
that can engage the attention of man, of angela, or 
of God, religion : where the husband and the wife are 
of one mind and one heart, not only in reference to 
themselvea, but in regard also to their children, and 
both are engaged in training them up for everlasting 
glory ! I can liken such a couple, in their benevolent 
efforts for their children's welfare, only to the two 
angels who were sent down from heaven to the rescue 
of Lot, and who with holy and benevolent violence took 
him by the band to pluck him Irom the burning <uty, 
and conducted him to the place of safety prepared by 
the mercy of Almighty God. 

After this chapter was composed and partly printed, 
I received the following letter :* — 

• Tbii MDteiice will be eKplained by the Editor's note U the com- 
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''Dear Mb James, 

In your next Sermon to Young Women, will you kindly 
give some advice to common-place Mothers; who, not gifted with 
extraordinary affection, or extraordinary patience, are apt to be sadlj 
worried with the incessant and multifarious claims of a large litth 
family ; especially where a limited income imposes anremitting toil 
to arrange for ordinary domestic comfort ; and the numerous inmates 
of a small house almost preclude the refreshment of solitary closet 
intercourse with that Heavenly Father who rewardeth openly. As a 
class, we would gladly be instructed how to avoid, or at least to 
surmount, the impatience and irritation so frequently engendered by 
the perplexities of the nursery and the school room; the hasty 
speech, the angry action, which must be not only a hindrance to 
maternal influence, but perhaps even a hindrance to the eflScacy of s 
mother's prayers. 

Excuse the liberty I take in thus writing to you, and with 
many thanks for your past valuable hints. 
Believe me, dear Sir, 

Yours very respectfully, 

A COMVON-PI^CE MoTHnL** 

This letter claims and awakens my tenderest sympathy 
for the class of mothers to whom it refers; I mean 
women without the advantages of wealthy the accommo- 
dations of a nursery, and the help of servants, to lighten 
the load of maternal cares, and to assist in the perform- 
ance of maternal duties : women who must always be in 
the midst of the perpetually recurring trials of temper 
to which, in such circumstances, a numerous family 
of young children exposes them ; and who may femcy 
themselves, as to intellectual and other qualifications, 
only " Common-place Mothers/' Let such women not 
despond as if they were but slenderly fitted for their 
duties. The writer of this letter gives fiill evidence that 
she is not disqualified for a mother's functions^ so far ai 
mental ability is concerned : but perhaps she, and othen 
in her situation, may have something yet to leam aikd 
acquire as to temper and manner. It is evident she ii 
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in danger in theae respects. The waywardness and 
freaks of unamiable disposition in her children produce 
petulance and irritability, and lead perhaps too often on 
her part to unseemly anger. A scold, slap, or shake, 
sometimes takes the place of mild but firm expostula- 
tion, and calm correction. To her, and to all in her 
situation, I say, what you need, and what you must 
put forth all your constant and determined effort, and 
wrestling supplication with God, to obtain, is the com- 
plete subjugation of your temper. You must bring this 
under control. You must acquire forbearance, patience, 
and calm serenity. It will cost you much trouble and 
much prayer to attain it ; but God's grace will be 
sufficient for you. I do not, of course, counsel you to 
contract that spirit of apathetic, easy indifference which 
lets children take their own course, and for the sake of a 
little ease throws up the reins of discipline. Still a 
mother must often have eyes and not see ;■ ears, and not 
hear. A fussing, fidgetty notice of every little thing 
that goes wrong in the temper of all the children, will 
keep her in perpetual misery. To all then who are in 
the situation of " The Common-place Mother," I again 
and again, with all possible emphasis, say, subdue your 
irritability, and acquire a calm, patient, forbearing, 
loving, and serene mind. God will help you if you seek 
it. You must not think such a frame of mind unattain- 
able, nor allow your provocations and temptations to be 
an apology for your little sallies of bad temper. 

The misfortune perhaps in the case of such mothers, 
is that they did not begin well. The first child was not 
well managed. Bad habits crept on, and now, with the 
family increased, it is difficult to break them. I have 
known even large, very large families, where, though 
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there were few domestic accommodations, by good 
temper, patience, and kindness, mixed with firmness, on 
the part of the mother, aided by a wise, kind, firm 
father, the children were all well-managed, and the 
parents happy. 

It would greatly comfort, help, and encourage such 
mothers, if they attended the meetings of Mothers' 
Societies, where such institutions are formed. 

As regards what is said about the opportunity for 
prayer, I can hardly admit a crowded house to be an 
excuse for the neglect of this. Every mother has at her 
command her own chamber, to which, as to a little sanc- 
tuary, when the infant voices are hushed in sleep, she 
can repair and pour out her heart to God for her 
children, and perhaps breathe over some of them, slum- 
bering on the bed at which she kneels, a mother's 
prayers. Besides, how much of prayer, silent and 
ejaculatory, yet sincere, fervent, and believing, may be 
presented to Grod, without the formalities of devotion, 
or the retirement of the closet ! 

I again say, let no mother despair of herself because 
she does not possess high intellectual qualifications : the 
more of these she has of course the better, but a 
temper under contirol, a patient, loving, forbearing dis- 
position, mild firmness, a gentle, but constant mainten- 
ance of parental authority, a judicious administration 
of rewards and correction, will enable any woman to fill 
her place with efficiency, though she may think herself 
to be '^ A Common-place Mother.'* 



CHAPTER XII. 



IVho can fiad a mrtuoua woman ? for her price w far 
above rubies. Proverbs xxxi, 10. 

If any one desires a book which shall combine gran- 
deur of subject with beauty of expression ; the sublimest 
theology with the soundest morality ; the widest variety 
of topic with an obvious unity of design; the most 
ancient history with the most fascinating poetry; the 
profoundest philosophy with the plainest maxims of 
human conduct; pathetic narratives with picturesque 
descriptions of character ; in short, a book which shall 
as truly gratify the taste by the elegance of its compo- 
sition, as it Bhall Banctify the heart by the purity of its 
doctrines; and thus, while it opens the glories of heaven 
and prepares the soul for possessing and enjoying them, 
sliall furnish a source of never failing pleasure upon 
earth ; I say if such a book be sought, it can be found 
in the Bible, and only in the Bible, and that precious 
volume more than answers the deseriptioa. 

And where in all the range of inspired or uninspired 
literature can be found a delineation of female excellence, 
I will not say equal to, but worthy to be compared with, 
that which forms the subject of the pr^ent chapter? 
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We have in it a picture of which it is difficult to saj 
which is the most striking^ the correctness of the draw- 
ing or the richness of the colouring. Both display a 
master^s hand^ and though delineated three thousand 
years ago, it is still true to nature; and when we have 
removed some of the effects of time, retouched some 
lines that have been clouded and obscured by the lapse 
of years, and given a few explanations, it is impossible 
to look at it without admiration and delight. It adds 
to the interest to know that it is the production of a 
female artist. It is the description of a good wife, 
drawn by the hand of a mother, to guide her son in the 
selection of a companion for life. They are '' the words 
of king Lemuel, the prophecy that his mother taught 
him." Who this king was is a matter of uncertainty. 
He was not, as some have supposed, Solomon. The 
original Hebrew has many Chaldaisms, which are found 
in no other part of the book of Proverbs, and afford a 
cogent argument that it was written by another hand, 
and perhaps after the captivity. The whole passage is 
composed ivith art, being a kind of poem containing 
twenty-two verses respectively beginning, like some 
of the Psalms, with the letters of the Hebrew alphabet 
in their order of succession. Whoever Lemuel might 
have been, he had the privilege of a most eminent 
mother. " The admonitory verses with which the 
chapter commences, composed by this distinguished 
woman for her son when in the flower of youth and 
high expectation, are an inimitable production, as well 
in respect to their actual materials, as the delicacy with 
which they are selected. Instead of attempting to lay 
down rules concerning matters of state and political 
government, the illustrious writer confines herself^ with 
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the nicest and most becoming art, to a recommendatioa 
of the gentler virtues of temperance, benevolence, and 
mercy; and to a minute and unparalleled delioeatdon 
of the female character which might bid, fairest to 
promote the happiness of her son in cominbial life." 
What a pattern of maternal escelleoce vas this mother 
of the king ! We may well imagine that in this inimi- 
table portrait she drew her own likeness. What sons 
we should see, if all were blessed with such mothers as 
she was ! 

In taking up this delineation, I shall first consider 
the inquiry which introduces it. " Who can find a 
virtuous woman? for her price is far above rubies." 
This interrogation implies the rarity and the worth 
of the object sought. The question might have been 
more forcible in those times than in ours, for such a 
blessing was no doubt more scarce than it is now. True 
it is, the picture is so admirable, that even now a perfect 
resemblance is not to be found everywhere. Yet, 
if extraordinary excellence is not often met with, happily 
that wliich is far above mediocrity is by no means rare. 
And why should there not be in every female bosom an 
intense desire to rise to a perfect conformity to this 
beautiful pattern? How much more to be valued by 
her happy possessor is this, than all the jewels with 
which so many women are fond of being decked, or 
than the largest and the purest diamond in the mines 
of the east ! 

I proceed now to consider this exquisite delineation 
of " the virtuous woman." But really I feel as if to 
touch it were to spoil it, and as though comments were 
almost like painting the tulip, perfuming the rose, or 
attempting to add brilliancy to the sun. Instead 
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of following the order of the verses, and adopting the 
regular expository method, I shall dislocate the verses 
and place them under separate heads and titles. The 
authoress reserves piety for the climax or culminating 
point of her description, and winds up the whole thus, 
" Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain, but a woman 
that feareth the Lord she shall be praised/^ I shall 
make this our starting point. It is set forth in the verse 
just quoted, and there the essence of true religion is 
comprised in that phrase, " The fear of the Lord :" 
which means the cultivation and exercise of all right 
sad holy dispositions towards Grod. Yes, this is religion, 
to have the heart right towards God. And we hold 
that this is not merely the gilded ornament that towers 
upwards to heaven, and crowns and beautifies the build- 
ing at the apex, though it is this ; but it is more than 
this, for it is the base of the whole structure, and sup- 
ports the noble pyramid of varied excellences. It is 
this which makes them strong and stable, and ensures 
at once their proportions and their perpetuity. True 
piety, instead of setting aside a single female excellence, 
clothes all such with a Divine sanction; harmonises 
the demands of God with the claims of man ; converts 
the ordinary duties of domestic life into a means 
of preparation for that glorious world where the social 
ties no longer exist; and softens the cares, anxieties, 
and sorrows, with which woman's lot in this world is 
but too often sadly oppressed. Whatever else a woman 
may be, without this she is lamentably deficient. 
''Favour,'* or as the word signifies, gracefulness, "is 
deceitful and beauty is vain.** The face of a beautiful 
woman ought to be an index of the mind; and when 
all is fair without^ as it is said of the king's daughter 
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ia tbe Psalm, all should be glorious within. Never do 
an ill-furnished mind and an ill-favoured heart appear 
more revolting than when seen united, but in contrast, 
with personal attractions. And yet how often do ele- 
gance of manners, and loveliness of person, conceal 
dispoaitioQs which are in perfect opposition to them, 
and bitterly disappoint the man who has been captivated 
by them, and who in hie choice of a, wife has been led 
by no other considerations than mere personal charms I 

" Let beauty have its due praise, and suppose what 
you will of it ; suppose all that the poets say of it be 
true : still the text tells you it \b vain, it is in its nature 
transient, fleeting, perishing: it is the flower of the 
spring which must fade in autumn; and when the 
blossom falls, if no fruit succeeds, of what value, I pray, 
is the tree ? The grave is already opening for the most 
elegant person that moves, and the worms are wmting 
to feed on the fairest face that is beholden." But 
religion is an excellence and a beauty which time cannot 
corrode, nor old age wrinkle, nor disease spoil, nor 
death destroy; but which after living and thriving 
amidst the decay of all other things in this world, will 
flourish in the next in the vigour of immortal youth. 

We next note ber conjugal excellence. " The heart 
of ber husband doth safely trust in her, so that he 
shall have no need of spoil. She will do him good, and 
, not evil, all the days of her life." Confidence between 
mau and wife is the basis of domestic happiness. There 
cannot possibly be happiness where this is wanting. 
Suspicion and jealousy must drive felicity out of doors. 
In regard to the "virtuous woman," her husband 
trusts her chastity. Her fidelity is as inviolable ag the 
covenant of the Most High, and ber purity unsullied as 
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the light of heaven. What a torment is jealousy in the 
bosom of husband or wife ! wormwood and gall are 
sweet to it. He trusts her fidelity in the management 
of his affairs^ and knows that all his domestic interests 
are safe in her hands. With such a manager at home, 
he can go without anxiety to his daily business^ travel to 
distant places, or remain, when necessary^ away from 
home for ever so long a time. He shall have '' no need 
of spoil ;'' shall have no necessity through an improvident 
and unthrifty wife, for spoiling others of their property. 
'* He need not,'' says Matthew Henry, " be griping and 
scraping abroad, as those must be, whose wives are proud 
and wasteful at home.'' She manages his affairs so 
that he is always before-hand, and has such plenty 
of his own that he is in no temptation to prey upon his 
neighbours. He thinks himself so happy in her that he 
envies not those who have most of the wealth of this 
world : he needs it not, he has enough in having such a 
wife. Happy the couple that have such satisfaction as 
this in each other ! It is too well known to be denied, 
that if many husbands make their wives wretched by 
their unkindness, many ivives make their husbands poor 
by unthriftiness. Many a man has been tempted to 
cheat his creditors through the improvidence^ bad man- 
agement, and extravagance of his wife. The " virtuous 
woman" will study to do her husband good, and to 
avoid doing him evil, all the days of her life. She will 
be inventive, ingenious, and laborious to promote his 
comfort, his health, and his interest ; will smooth by her 
sweet words his^brow, when wrinkled with care; hush 
the sigh that misfortune extorts from his bosom; will 
answer with gentleness the sharp words that in momenta 
of irritation drop from his lips^ and will do all this^ not 
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by fits and starts in genial moods, but continually. But 
this is not all ; for on looking onvard in the chapter we 
find another reference to her conduct and influence as a 
wife. " Her husband is known in the gates, when he 
sitteth among the elders of the land." By the gates are 
meant the place of magisterial assembly and business, 
which in ancient times was in apartments over the gates 
of the city. In these public convocations a good wife 
will make her husband known, and add to his public 
reputatioa in various ways. Her prudent conduct in her 
domestic arrangements will enable him to leave home 
with confidence to attend to public business. She does 
not engross his company so as to prevent his becoming a 
public benefactor and blessing. By the happiness which 
she imparts to him at their own fireside she sends him 
abroad, not with a downcast look, as if he had left a 
heavy trouble at home, or carried it everywhere with 
him ; but with a cheerful countenance, as though he had 
just come from the scene and seat of his chief earthly 
bliss. By her proper care of his personal appearance, in 
the elegance and neatness of his apparel, (which in 
ancient times was the work of her hands ;) and especially 
by the force of her holy example sustaining and encou- 
raging his excellence, she raises the honour and increases 
the respect of her husband. He is better known and 
more esteemed as the husband of such a wife. Can a 
woman rise to higher honour than to be so excel- 
lent and estimable as to augment the public respec- 
tability of her husband ? Still, let husbands take care 
that they do not shine only in borrowed splendour, and 
stand indebted for all their esteem to their wives. Let 
them so act, and be such men, that the honour they 
receive on account of their wives shall be only an 
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addition to the greater honour that belongs to them- 
selves. It is to the comfort and glory of a man to be 
better known and more respected on account of his 
wife ; but it is to his discredit to be known and respected 
only by and for his wife. It is a poor mean affair for a 
man to go through society with no higher qualification 
than his wife's excellence. Such a woman must feel 
herself^ though in one sense exalted^ in another degraded^ 
by being the wife of a man who has no public honour, 
but such as he derives from her. It must bring misery 
when the husband finds himself ever totally eclipsed by 
his wife: except indeed he be too stupid to feel it. 
Alas for the wife of such a man ! Let this induce care 
and caution in the formation of the marriage union. 
Unequal matches are not often happy ones. 

Observe now her industry as a woman. *' She 
seeketh wool and flax, and worketh willingly with her 
hands. She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her 
hands hold the distaff.^' This is an allusion to the 
customs of the times, and is a description of her per- 
sonal habits of manual labour and energetic employ- 
ment. All textures of wool and flax, cotton and silk, 
were, before the invention of machinery, woven out 
of thread and yam, spun by hand with a distaff and 
spindle. Nor was this occupation confined exclusively 
to the labouring classes: for queens, princesses, and 
peeresses disdained not to be thus employed, amidst 
the more courtly occupations of their rank. It is 
well worthy of attention, that out of the twenty-two 
verses of this elegant poem, eleven are taken up in 
setting forth the virtue and practice of the matron's 
industry, in its various relations and duties. And her 
industry is represented as eminently utilitarian. Indo- 
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Icnce 13 somettmeB thought aad said to be one of the 
failings to which women are exposed; especially io 
single, and more frequently in high, life. It is censu- 
rable even there ; how much more in the state of matri- 
mony ! And those who give themselves up to it as 
maidens, are in imminent peril of carrying the habit 
forward into the state of the wife, the mother, and the 
mistress. An indolent woman at the head of the 
domestic economy must throw all into confusion. It 
is neither asked nor expected that her enei^es should 
be expended on works which belong to servants ; but an 
active female, even with servants at command, may 
always find something to do without stepping out of her 
proper place. The mistress of an establishment, espe- 
cially if she be also a wife and a mother, can never 
plead want of occupation as an excuse for personal 
laziness. What a sad example does such a woman set 
to her servants aud her children ! No vice is more con- 
tagious than this, nor is any example more likely to be 
imitated by those around. 

We nest notice her thriftiness as a wife and female 
head of a family. " She considereth a field and buyeth 
it ; with the fruit of her hand she planteth a vineyard." 
" She maketh fine linen, and selleth it ; and delivereth 
girdles unto the merchant." " She perceiveth that her 
merchandise is good : her candle goeth not out by 
night."* From these verses it is apparent that in early 

» It miy be doubted whether Ui the iUte ol iociety to which 
this description belouga there were tu>y househuld staffs, but ■acb w 
wHia thus produced in bEnilies, and the demand baving no other 
Hourue of supply stimulated domestic production to ao exteut of which 
we can hardly hare any adequate conception. Many families 
would produce much mare than they could consume, and as there was 
always a demand and a profitable remuneration foi such products, a 
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times women were extensively employed even in buying 
and selling such matters as suited their sex ; and 
without withdrawing their attention from other duties, 
aided their husbands to increase the wealth and com- 
forts of their families. This manufacturing in the 
house, this traffic with the merchants, this buying a 
piece of ground and planting a vineyard, sound hardly 
feminine in our ears ; but they give us an insight into 
those times, and show how little the tyranny of man 
over woman, which afterwards, as time rolled on, pre- 
vailed in eastern countries, had yet been practised. 
Woman is here seen as man^s companion, counsellor 
and helper, even to the making provision for the sup- 
port of the family. Modern customs render this to a 
considerable extent unnecessary. AVoraan's place ordi- 
narily is the parlour and the nursery rather than the shop. 
Buying and selling arc the business of the husband, and 
taking care of the family that of the wife ; and the less, 
as a general rule, the latter has to do with the former, 
the better. It is an indelible reproach to any man to 
live in idleness upon the labours of his wife, and leave 
her to take care of their children also. A month's labour 
at the treadmill, or a month's penance upon bread and 
water, would be a suitable regimen for such drones. Yet 

thrifty housewife would be industrious herself, and keep all her ser- 
vants at work, especially at those articles, such as the fine linen and 
girdles, which were most in demand. The travelling merchantf 
called at the homes of the people, bought up their articles, and then 
re-sold them. At the present day we see offered for sale in eastern 
towns, cither at first or second-hand, the outer garments, spun and 
woven by the Arab females in their tents, the admired carpets made 
by the women of Persia, and even the rich embroideries and other 
elegant productions of the needle which are prepared by the town 
ladies in their harems. Kitto's "Daily BiUe JUmtrationg** on this 
chapter. 



necesaitj diapenses with ordinaiy laws ; and where there 
are no children to be provided for, pr where their com- 
fort and education can be attended to also, it is by no 
means an unseemly spectacle tu witness a clever and 
devoted woman occasionally at the aide of her hiuband 
in the Bcenea of his trade. This applies, of course only 
to small concerns, for in large ones there ia no need 
of it. No wife will feel herself degraded by such ■ 
occupations. The grateful and affectionate smile of her 
huaband, and the consciousness that ahe ia lightening 
his cares and aiding him to aupport hia family, will be 
an ample reward for her labour.* 

We notice next her judgment and skill in her domes- 
tic arrangements. " She riseth also while it is yet night, 
and giveth meat to her household, and a portion to her 
maidens." " She looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold, and eateth not the bread of idleness." " Her 
candle goeth not out by night." " She is like the 
merchant's ship, she bringeth her food from afar." " She 
is not afraid of the snow for her household ; for all her 
household are clothed with scarlet ;" or, as it should be 
rendered, " in double garments." 

How many points there are here worthy of notice 
and imitation. She knows the value of time and redeems 

■ It is, boireTer, a great nnhappinesg for the Ubunring cluaes 
of this and other monufacCaring towns, that married womeo, who are 
not only wives but raothers, are so eitensively employed in our 
mauufactories. lu amoe cases it may be Decessary, and mpa bene- 
ficial ; bat as a general practice it is fraught with much discomfort to 
the family. And iu order to render it nnneceEsary, let the hwband 
be more induBtrious, mors sober, more temperate in all things ; and 
fongo the eajniugs of his wife at the manaractory, that she may be 
looking alter her children, and providing him with a clean, comfort- 
able, and well-ordered home. This would take away from him one 
temptation to freqneut the ale-honse. 

Vol.* a a 
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it^ and makes the day as long as she can by early rising. 
Nothing wastes time more than unnecessary slumber. 
Sleep is a temporary deaths and no more of it should be 
taken than prepares for a healthy resurrection in the 
morning. Even the rising of our Lord from the grare 
took place very early in the mornings as if among the 
minor lessons he would teach us by the very circom- 
■tances of that wondrous and glorious events one is that 
our own morning figure of the resurrection in rimng 
from our bed should take place early. A slothful woman, 
who wastes the precious hours of prime in bed^ is a sad 
example to her family. How can she teach the valuable 
habit of early rising to her children and servants ; or 
how can she " look well to the ways of her household^ 
and give meat to her maidens/' by setting in order her 
household affairs^ if she leave not her downy pillow till 
the day is far spent. And then it is said of the good 
wife, "Her candle goeth not out by night.'' When 
the days are short and the nights long^ she takes no 
advantage of this for the indulgence of sloth. Though 
early up to lengthen the day at that end^ she is not in 
haste to retire to rest, and so shorten it at the other. 
Each hour has its work^ and the work of the hour is 
done in the hour. The ways of her household are the 
constant matter of oversight and inspection^ and such is 
the fruit .of her good management^ that when winter 
comes^ her servants and children need not fear boBt ost 
snow^ for they are protected from the cold with both 
inside and outside garments. How interesting a scene 
is it on a bleak cheerless day, when the east wind is 
piercing, and the sleet is driving before it, to see a large 
family, through the activity of an industrious and kind 
mother and mistress, all warmly clad. In a complete 
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Benae "looking well to the ways of her household," 
must include not only good housewifery, but a proper 
attention to their moral habits, their religious instruct- 
ion, their attendance on the means of grace, giving 
them time for secret prayer, and reading God's Word, 
the daily ordinance of family worship, the careful 
observance of the sabbath, anxious watchfulness over 
their maaners, habits, and connections ; in short, con- 
sidering servants, not as beasts of burden, not as mere 
mercenaries, but as a solemn and responsible tmst for 
God and eternity. Who can have the claim to the title 
of a virtuous woman who does not feel this weight 
of family responsibility ?* And what a responsibihty ! 
Let every mistress read it, tremble and pray. I most 
urgently enjoin all the acquirements of good and clever 
housewifery, of frugality without stinginess, plenty 
without profusion, attention without slavery, order 
without festidiousaees, dispatch without hurry, and 
elegance without extravagance. " Tbb bear in mind," 
said an accomplished writer, in giving his advice to his 
sou, when he is directing him as to the choice of a wife, 
" that if she is not fn^al, if she is not what is called a 
good manager, if she does not pique herself on her know- 
ledge of family affairs, and laying out her money to the 
best advantage ; let her be ever so sweetly tempered, 
gracefully made, or elegantly accomplished, she is no 
wife for a tradesman ; and all these amiable talents will 
but open just so many ways to ruin. In short, remem- 
ber your mother, who was so exquisitely versed in this 
art, that her dress, her table, and every other particular, 
appeared rather splendid than otherwise ; and yet good 
housewifery was the foundation of all ; and her bills, to 
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my certain knowledge^ were a fourth less than most 
of her neighbours^ who had hardly cleanliness to boast, 
in return for their awkward liberality." This is all true, 
and all good as far as it goes. But then it is not enough, 
for to this must be added all that moral and religions 
oversight and care which Mr. Bridges in the above 
quotation has so justly included in it. 

I may now introduce her conduct as a mother. '^ Her 
children arise up and call her blessed.^' Happy the 
children of such a mother, who receive the lessons 
of wisdom taught them by her lips, as well as by the 
example of piety, prudence, and sobriety which she sets 
them in her conduct. With their character formed 
under the plastic influence of her own, and the conscious- 
ness how much they owe to her influence^ they rise up 
around her with feelings of gratitude and veneration ; 
when surrounded with families of their own, they teach 
her grandchildren to reverence her ; and when she has 
descended to the tomb, they pour those blessings over 
her grave which they had during her life been accusto- 
med to offer round her chair, or in their evening prayer 
for her welfare. Let it be the holy and honourable 
ambition of every mother to be crowned with the bless- 
ings of her children, which she that is foolish or sinful 
never can be. Let every mother seriously ponder what 
she would really wish her daughters to be; what bj 
general consent they would be praised for being, and 
that let her be herself. The mother should be as perfect 
a model as possible for her daughters to imitate. In the 
last chapter I gave directions to young mothers in 
reference to the early training of their children; let 
me now give a few hints to those whose children are 
rising up around them, or have become young men and 
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women. I say then, be much at home youreelvesj and 
that is the way, if your temper, spirit, and conduct be 
loving and agreeable, to keep them at home. Make 
them fond of your society, by causing them to feel that 
you are fond of theirs. Throw an air of cheerfulness 
over the circle. A mother's smile is the sunshine 
of the domestic group, in which all delight to bask. 
Be happy yourselves, and you will then make your 
children happy around you. And yet let it not be a 
cheerfulness that degenerates into levity. Nothing can 
be more unseemly than a frivolous mother, indulging in 
undignified mirth, or frothy, gossiping, or alanderouB 
discourse, in the midst of grown-up sous and daughters. 
To be called a " rattle " is no commendation of a mother. 
Of all subjects on which a discreet mother will never 
joke with her children, love and courtship will be the 
last. A wise and good woman will avoid all trifling 
with matters of such delicacy and importance. To her 
sons she will exhibit in herself the model after which 
she would wish them to choose a wifej and to her 
daughters, the pattern she would wish them to copy, 
should they ever become wives and mothers themselves. 
There should he a high and dignified bearing, softened 
by the tenderest affection ; and a kindness and affahiUty 
uncorrupted by a low fomiliarity. Her authority should 
insure the prompt obedience of her children, whatever 
be their age ; as her wisdom should attract their confi- 
dence, and her love their gratitude and affection. She 
most be thus their companion, counsellor, and comforter, 
and by the frankness of her own disposition encourage 
theirs. They must he so treated as to he made to feel 
that they have no momentous secrets they could wish to 
conceal from her. And especially should she exhibit to 
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them all the holiness^ meekness, consistency^ beanty and 
attractiveness of true religion; the sanctifying^ humbling, 
spiritualising power of genuine godliness in pfrosperitj, 
and all its Divine support and heavenly consolaticm in 
adversity, that they may be won by her example to piety, 
and thus rise up not only on earth, and in time, but in 
heaven, and through all eternity, to call her blessed. 

She is not destitute of taste and elegance. ^* She 
maketh herself coverings of tapestry; her clothing 
is silk and purple/^ Though not addicted to pride 
in dress and vanity in ornaments, she maintains her 
rank and station in society by their external and con- 
ventional signs. Her wardrobe and her furniture are 
in keeping with her circumstances, her virtues^ and her 
industry. And it is right that they should be so. Re- 
ligion, my female Mends, is not at war with elegance 
and good taste. It is itself the '^ beauty of holiness,'' 
and the richest and purest moral taste. Neither despise 
nor idolize these matters. Be neither a sloven nor a 
dressed doll ; neither the slave nor the despiser of ftshion: 
neither excite disgust by your want of attention to little 
matters of order, becomingness and ornament, nor ooiirt 
admiration by splendour and expensiveness. Be con- 
sistent with your station in all respects. Affect not the 
pride of meanness any more than that of magnificence. 
As to the elegant occupations for leisure hours of modern 
times, I refer to what in former chapters I have said on 
the subject of accomplishments. 

Note her prudence in speech. ^' She openeth her 
mouth in wisdom.'^ She thinks before she speaks ; and 
therefore neither introduces a bad subject, nor disgraces 
a good one by an improper manner of discoursing upon 
it. She has too just a sense of the value of the gift 




of speech, and too accurate an idea of the power of words 
for good or for evil, to empldy them in idle gossip, petty 
scaodal, or slanderous backbiting. She is neither too 
taciturn, knowing that speech is given to be employed ; 
Qor too talkative, equally knowing that " in the multitude 
of words there wanteth not sin." The apostle James 
says '. " If any man offend not in ward, the same is a 
perfect man." This, perhaps, is still more true of a 
woman, inasmuch as she ia thought to have a greater 
propensity to loquacity. The gift of speech is never 
more adorned than when employed in the soft and gentle 
tones of woman's voice uttering the words of wisdom 
and kindness : never more dissonant and repulsive than 
when her tongue is voluble in folly or falsehood, malice 
or passion. Have we not all known husbands, a large 
portion of whose time has been employed in explaining 
the mistakes, correcting the follies, healing the feuds, 
and repairing the mischiefs, of wives who opened their 
mouths without wisdom ? While on the other hand, 
has not many an Abigail, by her discreet and timely 
interposition and wise address, averted the storm that 
was gathering over the family from the churlish language 
of Nabal, her husband? Blessed is the woman who 
knows how to charm to repose the troubled thoughts 
of an angry or a vexed husband ; who can discern when 
to be silent and when to speak : and how by the sweet 
tones of her voice to lull his agitated mind, and drive 
the evil spirit out of his breast. Ah t it is at home that 
this wisdom of speech is most wanted. What stormy 
scenes sometimes arise from the absence of it, driving 
peace from the family and fiUing it with harsh discord 
and fearful strife ! 

Is benevolence no part of the spirit and conduct 



of the virtuoua woman? Let the text reply. " I 
tongue is the law of kindaess. She etretcheth ou 
haud to the poor ; yea, she reacheth forth lier hai 
the needy." Her kindness begins with thoughtSj 
on to wordSj and enda in works. In her heart, it 
a principle of charity ; upon her tongue, as a U 
dictate gentle, and soothing, and pleasing words. 
speaks, and her expressions are as the droppings c 
honey-comb, or the falling of the dew. But her i 
is in her hand as well as in her heart and upon hei 
She does not merely say to the hungry and sfaivt 
" Be ye warmed and he ye fiHed," but she gires 
wherewith to satisfy their hutigcr and clothe their 1 
And her kindliness of disposition b the golden tl 
which runs through all her life, and binds up al 
actions, not only into a womanly, but saintly, bei 
lence. Her spindle and distaff so industriously 
ployed, are worked not for herself alone, but few 
poor and needy. She is not so taken up with i 
within the circle of her family as to forget those 
are without. Her benevolence is like a spring, « 
not only refreshes and fertilises the spot where it gi 
up and makes all verdant round its margin, but i 
onward to carry its benefits to those at a distance. 
adorns herself with " silk and purple," and is 
" coverings of tapestry " for her own habitation, 
elothca her household; but then also, like Dorcas 
makes garments for the poor. How beautifully 
this feature of kindness come into the portrait; 
does this diamond of mercy sparkle amidst the t 
jewels of this charming character ! What a blank w 
the absence of it have made ! How should we 
turned away, not with admiration, but with sad 
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from this iadiistry, frugality, conjugal affectioD, good 
housewifery, maternal excelleocy, prudence, and elegance, 
if all these virtues had been exhibited in the iron setting 
of selfishness, instead of the gold of mercy ! If this 
woman, the pattern of all household virtues, bad beea 
presented to m as so swallowed up in her cares for her 
own well-provided household as to do nothing for the 
starving and naked families around her, a dark shadow 
would have fallen on her otherwise bright character, 
and its luminousueas would have passed at once if not 
into total, yet into partial echpse. But it is not so. 
Mercy, like a mid-day snn, rises upon the scene, and 
sbeds its lustre upon all. Christian women, you must 
be the brightest patterns of kindness and mercy which 
our selfish world contains, and add to temperance, 
patience, and godliness, Christian kindness and charity. 
Such a character cannot be unnoticed or unacknow- 
ledged ; nor can such excelience pass through the world 
without admiration and commeudatioD ; and I now 
therefore note the honour and esteem with which she is 
treated. " Strength and honour are her clothing ; and 
she shall rejoice in time to come." " Her husband also, 
and he praiseth her." " Many daughters have done 
virtuously, but ttoa excellest them all." " Favour ia 
deceitful and beauty is vain ; but a woman that feareth 
the Lord she shall be pnused." " Give her of the 
fruits of her hands, and let her own works praise 
her in the gates." She seeks not human applause, and 
therefore acts no theatrical part; nor, for the sake 
of praise, affects display. Content with the love and 
esteem of her husband, the veneration and affection 
of ber children, and the respect of her friends, she is - 
not anxious to obtrude herself upon public attention, to 
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shine in brilliant circles^ or to have even her excel] 
made the subject of general commendation. 2 
unsought praise will be given her. Spontaneous tril 
and free-will offerings of honour and respect will be 
her. Her husband will be the first to perceive^ anc 
foremost to acknowledge^ her exceUence. If a gra 
man J he will make her sensible of his just apprecif 
of her excellences^ not by mere fondling and care 
but by respect for her judgment and character ; by i 
mending her to her children^ and bidding them fc 
her example. Cases do sometimes occur of me: 
inferior to their wives^ and so conscious of that : 
riority^ as to be jealous of their ascendency in 
family^ and envious of the talents and virtues 
cannot imitate. A husband blessed with such a wo 
as is described in this chapter^ should not be backi 
on suitable occasions to let others know the estimat 
forms of her character. True it is that a wise man 
not be ever talking of his wife^s excellences ; bul 
will, at proper seasons, feel a pride and a pleasur 
exalting her in public estimation, and the public 
not fail to give her the fruit of her doings. " Let e 
one/^ says Bishop Patrick, " extol her virtue. Let 
not want the just commendation of her pious lab( 
But while some are magnified for the nobleness of 
stock from whence they sprang; others for their 
tune ; others for their beauty ; others for other thii 
let the good deeds which she herself hath done be 
licly praised in the greatest assemblies, where^ ij 
men shall be silent, her own works will declare 
excellent works.^^ And to use the poetic lang 
. of another prelate (Bishop Home), " The crown w 
her own hands have thus formed shall be placed \ 



her head as it were by general cooseat, ereo in this 
life ; and her good deeds celebrated in public assemblies, 
shall diffuse an odour grateful aa the smell of Eden, or 
as the cloud of frankincense ascending from the holy 
altar. When her task is ended, the answer of a good 
conscience, and the blessings of all around, sweeter than 
the sweetest music, shall chant her to her repose, till 
awakened on the great morning of the world, descending 
angels shall introduce this daughter of Jerusalem into 
the joy of her Lord," 

Such then ia the character of the virtuous woman, as 
delineated by the mother of King Lemuel. By expand- 
ing the miniature as it was drawn by the pen of inspiira- 
tion into a large and full-length picture, I have perhaps 
done injustice to the subject. If so, let those who are 
of this opinion, perpetually and closely study the original 
as it is found in the book of Proverbs. " There," says 
Matthew Henry, in his quaint style, " is shut up this 
looking glass for ladies, which they are desired to open 
and dress themselves by ; and if they do so, their adorn- 
ing will be found to praise, and honour, and glory, at 
the appearing of Jesns Christ." 

If, however, a wife devoid of all that constitutes her 
real excellence, will run counter to this beautiful picture, 
if instead of being the glory of her husbanit, she will 
seek to rival him, and will either attempt to be in the 
domestic firmament the greater light to rule the day, or 
to throw into eclipse him before whom she should be 
content to be partially obscured: if instead of being 
content to be praised by him, and deeming his approving 
smile her worthiest object of ambition and her richest 
reward, she will seek the gaze of admiration and the 
language of flattery from strangers : if she be a wife 
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who opposes wantonly his tastes^ or neglects his comfort ; 
who contemns his opinion^ and contradicts him with 
asperity^ and resents with unseemly heat his real or 
unintentional slights : who exhibits indolence and not 
industry in the management of his household, and either 
by slovenliness allows all things to sink into undean- 
ness and confusion, or by extravagance hastens on the 
approach of poverty and ruin ; who neglects even her 
children, and causes them to rise up in grief and shame 
for their mother; who gives her maidens constant 
occasion for reproach and complaint, on account of her 
ill-temper and worse conduct ; who is restless and uneasy 
at home, but gracious and engaging everywhere else; 
who by her own conduct makes her husband happier 
everywhere else than at his own fireside : " or if she be 
a wife, using her empire over her husband to turn him 
away from the Lord, as the wife of Jehoram, whose 
fatal influence the Holy Spirit paints in the single ex- 
pression, ^Jehoram walked in the ways of the kings 
of Israel, like as did the house of Ahab ; for he had the 
daughter of Ahab to wife ; ^ a wife, in short, who con- 
strains her husband to sigh in secret over the hour when 
he was blind enough to sue for her hand, and to look 
forward to the day when he shall lay before the tribunal 
of Grod the eternal wrongs she has done him, what plea 
can she oflfer for her conduct ?'^* 

There are some few things of a general character 
which may be worthy of notice in surveying this por- 
traiture. 

It is a very true and judicious remark of Mr Bridges, 
that the standard of godliness here exhibited is not diat 
of the religious recluse, shut up from active obligations 

* Monod. 
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under pretence of greater sanctity and consecration to 
God. Here are none of those Kabits of monastic asce- 
ticism that are extolled by some as the highest point 
of Christian perfection. Nor does any other part of 
Scripture, either of the Old Testament or the New, set 
tip a finger-post pointing to the conrent. I repeat what 
I afl&rmed in a former chapter, that no single practice 
pleading the sanction of religion, was ever the source 
of BO much pollution and vice, or inflicted bo deep a 
wound on morals, as monasticiBm. Woman's natural 
state ia the conjugal one, into which she ought not to be, 
aod is not usually, unwilling to enter at the call of Pro- 
vidence, and with all due discretion ; and for which she 
should assiduously prepare herself. Still, should there 
be some women of singular disinterestedness, or exalted 
piety, who, either for the benefit of near relations, or 
from motives of zeal and mercy, and not from a super- 
stitious notion of the superior sanctity of celibacy, shall 
be willing to fon^ the duties and felicities of the wife 
and the mother; who, I ask, shall forbid them? Such 
was the mind of the apostle Paul, whose words on 
this subject have been so eagerly wrested in favour 
of erroneous opinions. "If I search," says Monod, 
" throughout the whole world for the type of the most 
useful, the most pure, the most Christian chanty, I 
nowhere find all these conditions better fulfilled than 
in the good aunt, who by a marvellous sacrifice, accepts 
the fatigues and the cares of maternity, without knowing 
its ineffable consolation : a mother, yea, and it may be 
more than a mother when the question is of serving and 
supporting, yet setting herself aside the moment the 
question is only of advantage and pleasure. Sad she 
may be, bat her sadness is heavenly, and transforms 
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itself completely into love and sacrifice. But if no 
family engagements bind you^ extend your view further; 
find out a family in all who have need of you ; com- 
forting the afflicted ; forming or supporting charitable 
institutions; seconding a pious minister in his laboun; 
in short in every good work for which Grod appean 
to have expressly reserved your liberty. Or embrace, 
for you may^ a yet wider sphere. Embrace the world 
if you will^ provided it be in the spirit of charitr. 
In fine^ accomplish your mission so fedthfully^ that when 
the hour of your death shall arrive^ all may rejoice in 
the happy isolation which permitted you thus to devote 
yourself: and that amid the tender regrets which shall 
follow your mortal remains to the tomb^ it may no 
longer be discerned in the sacrifice which you have 
made^ whether you were wife or sister^ auut or mother, 
relative or stranger.'* 

It cannot fail^ I think^ to impress every reader of 
this beautiful description of the ^^ virtuous woman/' 
that the delineation chiefly regards the active virtueB 
of the female character. It pourtrays the clever, 
enei^etic^ and prosperous female^ surrounded by cir- 
cumstances that call forth her industrious assiduities, 
invest her with power^ and array her with public honour ; 
rather than the quiet^ gentle^ and retired sufferer, 
struggling with adversity^ or crushed by oppressian, 
whose virtues consist of submission to the will of God, 
and patient uncomplaining endurance of the wrong! 
of man^ perhaps of her husband, and the brightncM 
of whose character is admired by God and angdt 
in heaven, rather than seen and extolled by men oa 
earth. To the latter I would say, look up with believing 
prayer to Gk)d for the grace that is necessary to fill your 
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dark sphere with the illumination of that holy virtue, 
which with lunar radiance shines biightest by night. 
Little of the glory of the character which I have been 
describing may fall upon you in the secluded shades 
amidst which you are called to dwell. In solitude, with 
no eye to pity, no voice to soothe, no band to help, you 
may be called to drink the cup of sorrow. Well, drink 
it, as did the greatest and holiest sufferer that ever 
passed through our vale of tears, saying, "The cup 
which my Father giveth me to drink, shall I not drink 
it?" and the time will come when he who loves you 
better than you love yourself, shall wipe away all tears 
from your eyes. To those who by divine grace are 
copying the pattern set before them in this chapter, and 
are in circumstances to do so, I would say, cast the veil 
of gentleness, modesty, and humility, over all these fine 
tr^ts of active, energetic character. Let the passive 
. virtues of your sex blend with and soften the active 
ones. Be sure to single out that lovely feature, " the 
law of kindness is on her tongue." With all this 
masculine energy in womanly conduct, unite feminine 
tenderness and softness. Whatever else in character 
you may be, still be a woman, with idl a woman's grace 
and loveliness; and while as a wife, a mother, and a 
mistress, you wield the authority and exert the influence 
which belongs to you, remember still there is one in the 
family, I mean your husband, whose authority is still 
higher than your own, and that it is at once your duty, 
and will be for your happiness, meekly and gracefully, 
though not abjectly and crouchingly, to bow to him. 

Young women, I beseech you to make yourselves 
familiar with this exquisite passage of Holy Writ. It 
must be a study for you. There is much, very much, 
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to he learnt from it. You will here see that piety ia the 
hroadeat and most solid basis of all female excellence, 
and BO far from interfering with temporal duties, will, 
wherever it is genuine, quicken atteution to them. 
Qodliness is profitable for all things, and assists everr 
lawful pursuit. There is not a single good quality in the 
character which it will not improve, and no one earthlv 
interest, provided it is legitimate, which it will not 
effectually promote. Do not allow yourselves to be 
imposed upon by the misraprcsentatiouB of its enemies, 
who will persuade you, if they can, that piety ti 
unfriendly to general character, and inimical to personal 
happiness ; that it enjoins duties unfriendly and forbids 
pleasures essential, to youthful enjoyment. Upon candid 
examination it will be found that this objection to it, 
like all others, is utterly unfounded. Is there a virtue 
or a practice which can adorn or bless humanity which 
it does not enjoin? And as to its most solemn, and 
what some would consider its most sorrowful duty, I 
mean repentance, I would remind you that this is not 
the only exereise of true religion ; for there is the joy 
unspeakable of faith, as well as the gnef of contrition ; 
and the latter leads on to the former, just as the shower 
in the sultry heat of summer portends and produces a 
cooler atmosphere. Religion forbids no pleasure bat 
snch as is injorious to the soul, and Bubstitutcs the sub- 
stance of happiness for its shadows. It resembles a fine 
country in spring, where the hedges bloom and every 
thorn produces a flower. 

Perhaps it will be thought by some a pity that a 
delineation of the virtuous man, equally minute, com- 
prefaenmve, and impressive, was not drawn by the hand 
which gave us this picture of female excellence. In 
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diminution of our regret however, it is obserrable bow 
much of what is here said may be copied into the 
character and conduct of the other sex. There is 
scarcely a rule of conduct here presented which may not, 
with a little change, be obserred by the husband, the 
father, and the master. This virtuous woman's fidelity 
to her husband, personal industry, good management 
and diligence in her family, consideration for the com- 
fort and necessities of others, kindness of speech and 
pity for the poor, courtesy to all, and especially her 
sincere and practical piety, belong to her husband also, 
and are required of him as well as of herself. These 
virtues are appropriate to both sexes. They are the 
general principles of excellence, though adapted here to 
the female sex. And therefore we recommend husbands 
to study this portraiture, not only to see what their wives 
should be, but what is required of themselves also. 

But who of either sex is sufficient for these things? 
None but those whose sufficiency ia of God ; and He 
will ever bestow upon docile and humble petitioners at 
the footstool of his grace, that gracious aid which is 
equal to the exigency of every'case. While enforcing 
your various duties, and calling upon you to form for 
yourself a character, which, after exhibiting to the 
admiration of every beholder on earth its 'graceful 
proportions, shall endure with unfading beauty and 
uudiminisfaed grandeur through eternity, I would also 
remind you of your own indecision, feebleness of pur- 
pose, exposure to temptation, and consequent necessity 
of divine assistance. To obtain this help you must have 
faith iu Christ, the source of all spiritual efficacy, and 
earnest prayer to God ; and none shall seek this grace 
iu vain. 
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I close a series of discourses on which^ in consequence 
of the rarity of the eflfbrt and the delicacy of the subject, 
I entered^ not indeed without some hope^ but with much 
fear and trembling. So far as the pleasure of my own 
mind in preparing and preaching them, and the montUv 
attendance upon their delivery from the pulpit, weit 
concemedj my expectations were more than realised. 
In laying down rules, pointing out defects^ and occasion- 
ally in comparing the excellences and the faults of the 
sexes, I have had a somewhat difficult task to perform, 
and I can scarcely presume to hope that in the perform- 
ance of it, I have given satisfaction to all parties. 1 
must be contented (and it is no small matter to be soj 
with the conviction that I have endeavoured to hold the 
balance with a steady and impartial hand ; and in this I 
have satisfied my own conscience. I have praised, 
where praise was called for, and that was very often, 
but my commendation has not degenerated into flattenr ; 
and I have blamed, when blame was just, but it has 
been without acrimony. My object has been to pro- 
mote the happiness of both sexes, by improving the 
character of the one on which so much of the happiness 
of both depends ; and to advance the welfare of society 
by purifying its earthly source. How far I have sue- 
ceeded it is impossible that I should ever know, and in 
the absence of certainty I must be comforted with 
hope. 

I have looked upon woman as related to both worids, 
as being bound to this by the ties of a wife, a mother, 
and a mistress, and to that which is to come^ by the 
grander and more enduring bond of immortality ; and 
therefore as having to attain not only to social excel- 
lence, but to that which is individual in special relation 
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to God, heaTeu, and eternity. I have contemplated 
you, my young friends, as the futnre wives, mothers, 
and mistresses of the next generation, and have en- 
deavoured to prepare you for discharging the duties 
of these momentous relationships. It has heen my 
aim in these sermons, to open and prepare for you 
a smooth passage through this earthly state, gather- 
ing out of your way as many stones, and planting 
as many flowers as I could. And imperfect as may 
have been my coondels, and defective as may have been 
ray views, I am confident that if my advice be taken 
and my rules observed, though there may be much 
sorrow in reserve for you, there will not be wanting a 
large share of consolation and happiness. It will be 
your fault, not mine, if life be a dreary blank, a desert 
without an oasis, a wilderness without a spring. But 
I have looked beyond this world, to that state where 
you will find yourselves with all those tender ties fallen 
from around you, and yourselves standing alone in your 
individuality and immortality. I am duly aware, and I 
wish you to be so, that you sustain a personal relation 
to God, which requires an appropriate and prescribed 
line of conduct towards him, and for the neglect 
of which no other duties, excellences, or merits what- 
ever, can be a substitute. It is not merely what you 
have been as a woman in society, or aa a wife, a mother, 
or a mistress in your family, but what you have been 
towards God, that will decide your lot in the day 
of judgment. Tou may have been the most exalted, 
noble, and learned of women ; the most faithful of wives; 
the most devoted of mothers ; and the kindest of mis- 
tresses ; but if, with all this, yon have not had repentance 
towards God, faith in our Lord Jesus, and true holiness. 
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your domestic virtues^ as they had in themselves no 
relation, and in their performance no reference, to God, 
will, in the end, meet with no recompense from him, 
and instead of " Well done, good and faithful servant," 
you will hear nothing more than, " They had their 
reward." 

Young women, contemplate your situation as I do, 
and as I now present it to you. There, further than the 
eye can reach, stretches out the vast plain of earthly 
existence, with all its varied landscape, its numerous 
roads, its busy population, its duties, its pleasures, and 
its dangers; you are travelling across it, and needing 
guidance, assistance, protection, and comfort by the 
way. Step by step you are going on, never stopping, 
but ever advancing, to what ? To that boundless ocean 
of eternity which lies beyond, on which you must soon 
embark, and on which so many of your fellow-travellers 
are every hour adventuring. Yes, yes, you are emi- 
grants passing through time to embark for eternity: 
and ought you not, like other emigrants, to prepare for 
the voyage, and for the country to which you are going? 
Shall your attention be so taken up with the plain across 
which you are travelling, as to forget your embarkation 
upon the ocean that lies beyond it ? Does one of all 
the thousands who are now crowding to our colonies, 
forget for a waking moment, after his determination is 
fixed, that he is soon to leave his country for one beyond 
the sea ? Oh, no. And will you forget that you must 
soon, and how soon you know not, perhaps next year, 
or next month, emigrate to eternity ? By what motive 
shall I induce you to prepare for eternity ! By what? 
Only by itself. For if Eternity be not enough to 
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induce you to prepare for Etemitj, by what other 
motive can I hope to succeed? 

I now, in conclusion, refer yon to that day and that 
scene, when the result of all ministerial efforts for the 
Bpiritual welfare of mankind, and of this among the rest, 
shall be ascertained and made public. Before that dread 
tribunal, you and I must appear. Not one single per- 
son of all who heard, or who shall read these discourses, 
will then be absent; and among the things to be brought 
into judgment will be this feeble, yet sincere and earnest, 
endeavour for your spiritual benefit. In reference to 
some of you it will, I fear, be found that I have been 
" the savour of death unto death j" but it is my prayer 
and my expectation, that to very many I may be " the 
savour of life unto life." " For what is our hope, or 
joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye in the 
presence of our Lord Je«us Christ at his coming ? For 
ye are our glory and joy." 
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" The grass witheretb, the flown fkdeth : but the Word 
of our Ood shkll stsud for ever." 
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My dear S. a. 

You cannot have foi^otten, that during one of those 
seasons of severe illnesa with which it is the will 
of our Heavenly Father ao often to afflict you, I selected 
for your perusal the short but exquisitely beautifal 
memoir of Clementine Cxivibb, drawn up by the Bev. 
Mark Wilks, and inserted in the Evangelical Magazine, 
for February, 1828. You professed to admire her 
character, and wished to resemble her. Such a desire 
was commendable, and ought both on your part and on 
mine, to be assiduously cherished. I determined, 
therefore, to present you with the narrative, accom- 
panied by a short account of her illustrious father, and 
some reflections suggested by her early removal &om 
the brilliant scenes by which she was surrounded, and 
the bright prospects which expanded before her. Al- 
though I dedicate this book in an especial manner to 
you, I design it, of course, for general circulation ; 
and, for that reason, have adopted a form of address 
suited to young persons of your own sei. 

You were not bom to the prospects and the hopes 
of Clementine Cuvier, nor like her have you been called 
to see their growing brightness suddenly obscured hy 
the fogs that rise from the dark valley of the shadow 
of death; but the scenes of opening life have for you 
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also been shaded by the clouds of personal affliction. 
May you learn more impressively than ever, fix)m this 
touching narrative, to what source to apply for conso- 
lation, and in what manner to obtain it. ^^ It is good/' 
said the prophet, '^ for a man to bear the yoke in his 
youth 'y^ and the sentiment has been confirmed by the 
experience of multitudes of young persons of both 
sexes; who, to the surprise of their gay companions, 
have uttered amidst the scenes of their sorrow, the 
following strange and grateful testimony : 

" Father, I bless thy gentle hand ; 

How kind was thy chastising rod, 
That forc'd my conscience to a stand, 

And brought my wand'ring soul to God ! 

" Foolish and vain, I went astray, 

'£re I had felt thy scourges. Lord, 
I left my guide, and lost my way ; 
But now I love and keep thy word. 

" 'Tis good for me to wear the yoke, 
For pride is apt to rise and swell ; 
*Tis good to bear my Father*s stroke, 
That I might leani his statutes well.*' 

Youth is a time eminently favourable to the culti- 
vation and enjoyment of religion: the body is then 
vigorous, the mind lively, the time at command, the 
spirit unoppressed with the rude cares of life, and the 
heart not bowed or broken with the sorrows of this 
world. Halcyon season, did the young know it ! But, 
alas ! they do not consider this, and instead of re- 
membering their Creator in the days of their youthi 
they put o£f the consideration of piety to the uncertain 
hereafter. Their temptations, I admit, are many. 
Youth is the vernal season of existence, and it is the 
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first and only sprii^ of its kind they will ever spend. 
The whole scene is covered with "living green," and 
adorned with blossoms of hope. Every thing has the 
freshness and charm of novelty. They roam onwards, 
pleased with the present, and still more attracted by the 
dim visions of the fature; and thus, my dear S. A., the 
character is too generally formed by the influence 
of things seen and temporal, and formed exclusively for 
an earthly existence, while things unseen and eternal 
are left out of view, and God is not in all their 
thoughts. Hence, Jehovah, in great mercy, sometimes 
darkens the prospect by affliction, that in the bitterness 
of disappointment they may turn &om the vain shadows 
of the world, to the substantial realities of religion. 
How many have been plncked firom the vortex of earthly 
pleasure, by the severe but merciful hand of a chastising 
God, and have not only made it their confession on 
earth, but the theme of their song in heaven, " It is 
good for me that I was afBicted." 

God is love, and since he has placed our world, 
through the mediation of his Son, under a dispensation 
of merey, the sufferings of the children ctf men are 
rather disciplinary than penal. "He does not afflict 
willingly, nor grieve the children of men." His language 
that accompanies every affliction is this, " I spake unto 
thee in thy prosperity ; but thou saidst, I will not hear ; 
this hath been thy manner from thy youth, that thou 
obeyedst not my voice : now hear the rod, and who hath 
appointed it." God hath told us in a few words, the 
secret of all the sorrows which he calls us to endure on 
earth ; " He chasteneth us for our profit, that we might 
be partakers of his holiness." We cannot imagine 
that the bitter disappointments and deep sorrows of the 
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following narrative could have been inflicted by a God 
that delights in mercy, but with some merciful desipi. 
Seek then, my dear S. A., that in reference to your own 
trials, you may be of one mind with Grod in sending 
them ; and you know what that is, that you might be a 
partaker of his holiness. An affliction sanctified is 
better, said an old divine, than an affliction removed; 
and the first proof of a sanctified affliction is an earnest 
and prayerful solicitude that it may be sanctified. In 
that precious volume, which is at once our pillar of 
cloud by day and of fire by night, our brightest sun in 
prosperity, and our only lamp in the dark chamber of 
sickness, it is said, *' they that sow in tears shall reap 
in joy.^' The drops of sanctified sorrow on earth are 
the seeds of immortal joys in the heavenly world. '^Our 
light affliction which is but for a moment, worketh out 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory." 
To that glory Clementine Cuvier has departed ; and 
do think what heaven must be, where there are millions 
similar to her. What would earth be if its inhabitants 
were all as holy, as humane, as intelligent, as she was? 
But the least in the kingdom of heaven is far greater 
than she was here below. Oh ! who ought to ding to 
this world, or should be reluctant to leave it, when such 
a community, gathered around the throne of God and 
the Lamb, beckon us away to their sublime, their perfect, 
their everlasting fellowship ? May all your sufferings, 
by the grace of God, be the means of preparing you for 
that society, and then will you confess that you have 
not had one too many. That this may be the case, is 
the prayer of 

Your affectionate Father, 

J. A. J. 



NOTICE OF BARON CUVIER. 



Baroii Cvtiei, the Tather of the nibject of the following memoir, 
was a Protestant Peer of FniDce, who b; the force of gfeoiufl, diligeaco 
anil virtue, rose Ttoid a comparatirelj obscure origin to be one of the 
niuat distinguisbcd men of modem timca. Ho corabiiied, as he . 
ancended in life, the acemiiigl; incompatible characters of a profound 
philoaopher, and an actiTe Btatesman. Such were the powers of hil 
mind, and so great was the vereatilitj of his geniua, that in whatSTer 
situation be was placed, his superiority was soon acknowledged bj 
his associates and competitors. His greatest cetobril; was derived 
from his eitensive reaearchos, valuable discoveries, and immortal 
trorka in the department of natural history, comparative anatomy, 
and especially in Ibe subject of fossil geology. As a statesmui, it 
is a striking proof of his abilities and his moderation, and some think 
of his somewhat too great flexibility of politics, that he made himself 
acceptable to the despotic Napoleon, to the weak and bigoted Boarbons, 
and the liberal government of Louis Philippe; by all of whom he was 
eugaged in official functions for his country. " Those who have kuovra 
this great man." says a writer in the Edinburgh Review, "and have 
follonei! him through his brilliant and diversified career, will not 
charge na with overatrained panegyric, when we say that in all tbe 
lists of fame we have enumerated, he out only attained a pre-eminent 
distinction, but acquired a reputation in each, which might have 
gratilicd the ambition of any common aspirant for fame." 

"In the splendid museum of natural history and comparative 
anatomy, which he almost created, we shall sec him in the character 
of on indefatigable coUoctor, a jndicious classiSer, and a skilful 
anatomist. As a lecturer on the same subject iu the Jardiu dea 
Plantes, and in the College of France, he shone as a snccessful teacher, 
and enchanted crowded audiences by the magic of his eloquence. As 
a secretory to the Institute, he acquired by his Eloges the reputation 
of the most learned and eloquent and powerful writer of this day. 
As a Kyslematic author, bis miwcaricd research, his lucid arruigement, 
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and his pleasing, perspicaoos, and ncryoos style, placed him abors 
the philosophical naturalists of every age. As an oiiginal enqmrer, 
his discoveries in fossil geology have raised him to the highest dis- 
tiuction, and given birth to new trains of research, which are Cut 
disclosing to us the structure of our planet, and the nature of the 
convulsions with which it has been so often shaken. As Minister 
of Public Instruction, as Chancellor of the University, and Inspector 
General of Education, ho conferred on the colleges of France and oa 
her schools, on her religious and charitable establishments, the ricb«t 
and most enduring benefits ; and as a statesman charged with higli 
legislative functions, he obtained for the French people many Taloabk 
ameliorations of their laws, and many solid improYements in their 
political institutions. 

"In 1818, Cuvier was elected a member of the French Academy, 
an honour which he owed to the eloquent Eloges he had read in the 
Institute ; and in the same year he was offered the Ministry of the 
Interior, but upon political considerations to which he could not accede. 
In 1819, he was appointed President of the Comity de rinteriear, 
belonging to the Council of State, and he was soon after created s 
Baron by Louis xvm, who repeatedly summoned him to assist in the 
Cabinet Councils. He was appointed in 1822, Grand Master of th« 
Faculties of Protestant Theology in the irniversity ; and in the 
Comit6 de l*Interieur, he was soon afterwards charged with the 
management of the affairs of all the different religions in Fnnce, 
except the Catholic. At the coronation of Charles x, he officiated ii 
one of the Presidents of the Council of State, and in 1826, he received 
the decoration of Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour. 

" These and other trappings of distinction which now almost over- 
burthencd him, were far from being a suitable preparation for the 
heavy blow which was about to strike him at the heart. His onlv 
daughter, Clementine Cuvier, now his only child, after surmoimtin^ 
the dangers of a sickly infancy, had been reinstated in the bloom 
of health, and had reached the winter of her twenty-second year. 
Her acquirements in profound studies were adorned with evexy 
accomplishment of her sex ; and she united, in a singular degree, ail 
the charms of physical, intellectual, and moral beanty. The loveli- 
ness of her person, and the elegance of her manners, were enchased 
in the fine gold of an ardent yet humble piety, and encircled with sU 
the graces of a charitable and sympathising spirit ; and amid the 
universal admiration which such a character commanded she counted 
and she earned the blessings of the poor, the ignorant, and ths 
afflicted. About the close of 1826, the first symptoms of a fatal diaeaie 
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ghngred themMlves m ber delicate conatitution. Har health, howerer, 
vu ao complete!; re-established, that in tbe beg;inning of ]828, 
arraugflmouta were moda for her marriage with an iodividnal of her 
uwQ choice, who was in eveiy respect worthy of her lore. The 
curenioDy wai fixed for the SSth of Angngt ; hut before the end of Jiilj, 
her rarmer diMMe retDmed with redoubled force, and terminated 
fatally ou the 28th of Eteptomber. Her parents weto overwhelmed 
with gnef, and her bridal chaplet withering in the embrace of her 
funeral wreath, was to one discuniiolate heart, an im^^ of still deeper 
agouj. Distracted with his loss, Cuvier sought and found in the meat 
absorbing' studies soma alleviation of his sorrows ; but thsagh with 
this view ho enforced upon himself the most intense and continned 
labour, yet on the occasion of his first dischargo of a public duly, 
when this high pressure of his mental power was for a time removed, 
hi j feelings burst forth in uncontrollable grief. ' It has been related 
by ati eye-witness,' says Mrs Lee, his raeroorialist, ' that at tho first 
sitting of tho Comite de I'lnterleur, at which he presided after this 
evi;nt, and from which he absented himself two months, he resumed 
tho chair with a Grm and placid expression of countenance ; he listened 
altL'nlively to all the discussions of those present ; but when it became 
his turn to speak, and sum up all that had passed, his firmness 
abandoned hira, and bis first words were interrapled by tears. Tho 
groat legislator gave way to the bereaved father ; be bowed his head, 
cuvered his face with his hands, and was heard to sob bitterly. A 
ruspuctful and profound silence reigned through the whole assembly ; 
all present had known Clementina, and therefore all could understand ■ 
and uieusu this deep emotion. At length Cuvier raised his head, and 
uttorcd theso fuw simple words, 'Pardon uic, gentlemen, I was a 
father, and I have last all.' Then with a violent effort, he resumed 
the business of the day with his usual perspicuity, and pronounced 
judginetit with his ordinary calmness and justice." 

Cuvier lived at the Jardiii dog Plantes for nearly forty yean, sur- 
ruunded by the objects which engrossed so great a portion of his 
thoughts, and there received every Saturday the men of science 
of I'aris, aud all others who visited that capital from any part of the 
wurid, Profussors and pupils met in bis rooms to listen with in- 
struction and delight to his conversation, for he was accessible to all. 
Although compelled to be a very rigid economist of his time, he was 
so goud-natured and cooaiderate, that if any person who had business 
to transact with him, called at an unexpected hour, be never sent him 
uway, saying that one who lived so far olf had no right to deny 
himself. 
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But I advance to tlio cloging scene, which in all probability w« 
accelerated by the withering influence of secret grief for Clementinfi 
death, which though diverted by private study and public bugiaesi, 
could not be suppressed. The best account of his death is found h 
Baron Pasquier's Eloge. " On the 18th of May, he opened, in the 
College of France, the course which he continued for' three years wits 
80 much success, on the history of the Natural Sciences. Those wb 
wore present at the last lecture of this great master, retain an im- 
pression which can never bo imparted to such as have not experienced 
it, and of which I can convey but a very feeble notion. Seldom had 
he risen to such an elevation ; but his auditors were particularly struck 
with the last phrase which he used, to express his intention of tikin^ 
a view of the actual state of the study of creation, that sublime 
study, which, while it enlightens and strengthens the human mial 
ought to preserve it from the deceptive habit of regarding things 
apart from their relation to each other, and distorting them that ther 
may be subjected to the laws of a system ; which ought, in short to 
lead the thoughts incessantly to that Supreme Intelligence, wb^> 
governs, enlightens, and vivifies all, who reveals all things, and whoic 
all things reveal. 

" At this part of his lecture he displayed a calmness and jastnew 
of perception, combined with a depth and seriousness of thoupbt, 
which led his auditors to think of that Book which speaks of th;r 
creation to all mankind. This was the result of his ideas rather thac 
his expressions, for everything in the free exposition which he mad*. 
> breathed the feeling of the omnipotence of a Supreme Cause, and of 
an Infinite Wisdom. He seemed as it were, by the examination of the 
visible world, to bo led to the precincts of that which is invisible, and 
the examination of the creature evoked the Creator. At last these 
words fell from him, in which it is easy to see a presentiment : * Such, 
gentlemen, will bo the objects of our investigation, if time, my own 
strength, and the state of my health, permit me to continue and finish 
them.' The closing scene of M. Cuvier*s life as a public teacher 
appears to me to have been impressed with peculiar beauty. UTio 
could fail to be deeply affected at the last accents of so pure an intel- 
ligence, disengaged from the vanities and the interests of systems? 
Who could remain cold and insensible before the last look thrown on 
creation by him who had revealed so many of its mysteries ? Who 
could resist the feeling excited by the view of science reveaHng 
eternal wisdom ? How noble, how affecting, and how prophetic I So 
soon to appear before the supreme tribunal, what conviction could be 
express, what words could he pronounce which would have fonned a 
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more Boitftble preparation? After this lecture, the Srst BjmptomB 
appeared of the diaoidor, which, in less thaa eight daje, brought him 
to th« grave. He presided, Dot withe tsuding, on the folloning- day at 
the Comitfi de Iluterieur. Suon, however, paialyaia of a peculiar 
kind deaCrojed ia sacceseiou the Dervea that prodace voluDtary 
■notion, leaving nninjnrod those which form the seatofsensatiuu ; the 
memboFB affected thus become complete!; inert, aud yet retain their 
sensibility. All the assistance of art, laTlshed upon him by men 
of the greatest skill, was ineflectoal, and it soon became apparent that 
his end was drawing near. 

" Every one knew with what courage and serenity he saw it approach. 
The unremitting care and attention which were bestowed on him, 
aflfected him deeply, hut did not dimiuish bis courage. Even to the 
last, he pormitted those to approach who had been on terms of inti- 
macy with him, and it was thus that I was a witnaas of his dying 
moments. Four hours before hia death, 1 waa in that memorable 
cabinet, whore the happiest hours of bis life had been spent, and 
where I have seen him surrounded with so much homage, enjoying 
his well-merited succeas ; he caused himself to he carried thither, 
and wished that his laat breath should be drawn there. Hia couote- 
nince was in a state of pcrfni:t repose, and never did his uoble head 
appear to be more beautiful or worthy of admiration. No alteration 
of a too sensible or painful kind had yet taken place, only a little 
weakness and difSculty in supporting himself wore observable. 

" I held the hand which hu had extended to me, while he said in a 
voice scarcely articulate, ' You see what a difference there is between 
the man of Tuesday, (we had met on that day,) and the man of 
Sunday: f^' so many things remain to be done ! Three important 
works to be published, the materials of which are prepared, and 
nothing remains for mc but to write them.' 1 made an effort to find 
some words to express to bim the general interest which he ciciled. 
' I love to believe it,' be replied, ' I have long endeavoured to render 
myself worthy of it.' 

" It will be seen that his last Ihonglits were toward the future, 
anil aspiring after glory, a noble desire of immortality I At nine 
o'clock of the eveni[ig of the thirteenth of Ma;, he Lad ceased to 
live, havuig reached only tlie age of sixty-two, although belonging to 
a family remarkable for longcvit;. 

" At his own desire, Cavier was buried in the cemetery of PSre La 

Chaise, beneath the tomb-stone which covered the remains of hia 

daughter. His funeral obsequies were attended by men of all ranki 

and opinions, who even in the midst of a raging pestilenoe, (the 

Vol. i C C 
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cholera,) were eager to offer on his tomb their last tribute of affection 
and admiration." 

Affecting exclamation 1 80 many things remain to be done ! And 
they were of course left undone. The stem messenger of heaven 
had received his commission to arrest the philosopher, and was 
allowed no discretion in executing it ; turning a deaf ear, therefore, 
to the wishes of Cuvior for a respite, seconded thoug^h they were bj 
those of the whole scientific world, he carried off his illustrious Tictiin 
to the tomb. 0, what a comment upon the words of the wisest 
of men, " Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might ; 
for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the 
grave whither thou goest." Reader, when death comes, may this 
not be your exclamation in reference to the g^at work, the work 
of your salvation. Yet how common a case is this I What multitudes 
are surprised by the last enemy, with not only many works of time 
unfinished, but the work of eternity not even begrun ! How many, 
when the hand of death has been suddenly laid upon them, hiTc 
started with amazement and horror from their neglect of salvation, 
only to be convinced that it was too late then to attempt it, and that 
they had made a mistake " at once infinite and irreparable : and had 
been guilty of an infatuation, which it will require eternity to deplore, 
aud eternity to comprehend.'* 
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Ptui, Jiniury 11th, 1S38. 
DuK Sii, 

I send yoa, u 1 promised, lome Kconnt of Ibe clurMler uid 
death nf Sophie Laare Clementine Cuvier, who was taken from aa 
last September. We had hoped much from her pi«ty, Uleali, and 
leal ; bat she was prepared for higher enjoyraente and more perfect 
servicea than thiMe with which I bad aasocialed her; and though rs' 
moved &om the aphere in which she promised to be so lueful, at the 
early age of twentf-two, her departure has left an impfasBion ai pro- 
fuuad and at aalataijr as might have been produced b; many years 
of active and snccesBfUl exertion. The frame of Clementine was 
never robust ; in her childhood hei health was delicate ; but her mind 
displayed a precocioua vigour : when very young, she preferred study 
to play, and alw»yi evinced a deaire tor iinprovenient, which trium- 
phed over all that is repulsive in terioos occupations to the ordoar 
and gaiety of youth. When only thirteen yean of age, ahe accom- 
panied her father to Eaglaad ; and an accidental circamatance re- 
veftlad the habits of her mind, and the dispoiition of her heart, at that 
early age. She lost a book of prayers, which she was Kcustomed to 
nse : it was found by a friend, who tasistad her father in the educa- 
tion of his daughter, all the prayers were written by her own Jiand, 
and all had been composed by herself. 

As she advanced in years, ber amiable and excellent qualities 
developed rapidly and progreisively; ebe became the delight, and 
even the instructreas of the aged of her rank, and a model for the 
young ; she took her place in all the reHgioua institutions which had 
been formed in the last few years, in this city, and mac^fested not 
merely a henevatent interest in their success, but a Christian and 
spiritual attachment to the tacred cause they were intended to ad- 
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vance. During several yean preceding her more decided professi'it 
of faith in the doctrines of the gospel, it was easy to discorer, on 
particular occasions, by the fixedness of her intelligent conntenuce, 
the attitude of her fine form, and the suffusion of her beautiful ejei, 
that her whole heart was occupied and engaged with the truths and 
facts, to which she listened with breathless eagerness. Clementiia 
was a member of a committee of twelve ladies -who superintended tbe 
female school of the Lutheran Church ; and she not only attended 
with regularity the classes, but she visited frequently the young per- 
sons in their families, that she might bo useful both to the aged acd 
the young. She founded a benevolent society, composed of yomi? 
females of the two Protestant communions ; she drew np the i^u, 
and obtained the necessary assistance. This little society has only 
existed about two years ; but in the course of the last year, more than 
sixty families were relieved by gifts of clothes and Hnen, the work 
of the ladies themselves, and by distributions of bread and mett 
purchased with the savings of their purse. Clementine was also one 
of the collectors of the Ladies* Bible Society, and of the Ladies* 
Missionary Society ; and besides these and other similar occupations, 
she frequently visited the Hospital for aged Women, where the Pro- 
testants were collected in a room while she read the Scriptures, and 
the Psalms, and prayers of the Church to them, and addressed them 
with modesty and wisdom, on the subjects that had been presented 
by their reading, or on those most suitable to their peculiar condi- 
tions. In the midst of these useful and delightful exertions, she wis 
assailed by a pulmonary disease. Towards the close of the year 
1826, her health was seriously affected; and from the month of 
December till the February of the following year, she was confined 
to her bed. It was during this season of suffering, that God mora 
particularly manifested to her the beauty and glory of the gospel, and 
prepared her for that further manifestation of his love, to which in a 
few short months, it was her happiness to be admitted. Her habits 
of respect for religion, contracted in childhood, and manifested in the 
regular performance of all her relative and social duties, did not 
satisfy her desires, nor afford tranquillity to her mind. She felt that 
she must love an infinite object, and that Christ alone could fill the 
soul in which he had already excited those spiritual appetites which 
he has promised to supply. Even surrounded as she was by all the 
enjojrments and illusions of the world, she was only happy as she 
was conversant with the spiritual and substantia] blessiiigt of the 
kingdom of Qod. She read and reflected much : dreading on the ooe 
hand the pride of reason, and on the other, the impulse of the imagi- 
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nation. <he eKainiacd with tevere applicktion of mind, both her own 
religious iCate, and the doctrincB th&t were preeented to hei fulh. 
Buck's Chrigtian Eiperienca, Scott's Force of Truth, Gregory's Evi- 
dences, Appia'a Christiui Life, and especially Cbalmeis' publications, 
were read with delight ; and that they met both her U«t« and her 
wants was eridenl from the numerous extracts that she made of those 
passages Chat were more particularly calculated to bring the mind in- 
to Bubjectioa to the obedience of Chnat. 

Long after every doubt had been removed as to the divine iDspiration 
of the Bcriptnres, she complained that she did not feel her heart suffi- 
ciently affected by the remedy which the gospel revealed, and of 
which she felt increasingly her need ; at the same time she was con- 
vinced that faith is the gilt of Qod, and that no man can call Jesus 
CbriBt, Lord, but by the Holy Ghost, In this state of mind, writing 
to one of her friends, she said 

"Every day brings me tresh proof of my own insufficiency; but 
• ask, and it shall be given yod ; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you.' These words save me from despair." 

Feeling increasingly her spiritual indigence, and especially the 
necessity of a free and sovereign pardon, she said in another letter, 

" It is not God, the Creator of the world, that we really love, bat 
God the Saviour, God who receives us graciously. The heart only 
feels real love to Ood, at it embraces the mysteries of the Gospel. 
The mercy of God, his love for sinful creatures, is manifested in an 
admirable manner and degree in the work of redemption ; and when 
that redemption is embraced, the heart must be regenerated, and con- 
sequently filled with love and gratitude to its Saviour ; but till then, 
it remains cold and insensible. The grace of GoJ rises in my soul ; I 
comprehend the mercy of the Lord Jeias, and certainly I experience 
the sweetness of his promises." 

Such convictions and desires could not but result in that "peace 
which passetli all understanding," the heart of Clementine was soon 
filled with delight and joy. In a letter written in April last, she thus 
expressed herself : 

" 1 want to tell you how happy I am : my heart has at length felt, 
what my mind has long nnderstood ; the sacrilico of Christ answers 
to all the wishes, and meets all the wants of my sanl ; and since 1 
have been enabled to embrace with ardoor all its provisions, my heart 
enjoys a sweet and incomparable tranquillity. Formerly, I vaguely 
assured myself that a merciful Qod wonld pardon me: but now I feel 
that 1 have obtained that pardon, that I obtain it eveiy moment, and 
J experience inexpressible delight in seeking it at the foot of the 
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cross. My heart is full, and it is now that I nnderstaiid the aogcie 
song ' Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, good-wiU towaidi 
men/ But that which has especially a£fected me, and has, by tbt 
grace of God, opened to my view all the tender mercj of the pUa 
of our redemption, is the import of those gentle bat assuring wordi, 
'He will not break the bruised reed, nor quench the snK^ag 
flax.' " 

" I experience a pleasure in reading the Bible/* she said in aDodm 
letter, " which I have never felt before : it attracts and fixes me to 
an inconceivable degpree, and I seek sincerely there, and only there, 
the truth. When I compare the calm and the peace which the snttil- 
est and most imperceptible grain of faith g^ves to the soul, with ill 
that the world alone can give of joy, or happiness, or glory, I feel 
that the least in the kingdom of heaven is a hundred times more 
hlessed than the greatest and most elevated of the men of the world." 

Acknowledging with gratitude the comforts she possessed, and 
blessing the hand that inflicted the sufferings she endured, Clement- 
ine diff'used around her the happiness she enjoyed. To one of her 
Christian friends, she wrote as follows : 

"Ours is, indeed, a delightful intimacy, for it will never eni 
Often I anticipate the day when we shall be all united in the same 
love. how unhappy must they be, who know not the sweetness 
of such a hope? and what thanks do we not owe to that God who has 
g^ven us the experience of its power !" 

Her benevolence, always active, now took a character more eleva- 
ted and more in harmony with the charity of the gospel. 

" When I now hear of the errors and evil conduct of my fellow- 
creatiures, or when I witness their pervcrseness,** she said on snother 
occasion, "the disgust which I used to feel« is exchanged for an 
indescribable movement of the heart : I want to speak to them, and I 
enter into the meaning of those divine words, ' Verily I say unto yon, 
there is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over 
ninety and nine just persons which need no repentance.* *' 

The sight of evil in others, produced also in her an increased feel- 
ing of her own weakness and unworthiness, and of the absolute 
necessity and sufficiency of Almighty grace. 

"The certainty that without Divine grace I can do nothing; but 
that that grace is always with me, that it surrounds me, preserves 
me, supports me, this sweet assurance fills my heart ; and thus I feel 
most profoundly, that faith alone can satisfy the void which I some- 
times used to feel in my soul." 

[A heavenly expression animated her oountenmce, while gentle 
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and leriods reflection wu &lw>yi impreued on her fettarM. Tbcre 
was in her whola depoitmeat lometbing which seemed tuied sbovs 
this world. Never «w & more beneToIeut diipDutiun united with 
greater in(e]Iei:tual richuB ; her couotenauce beamed with delight, 
when a g^ood action wai related ; but when satire or oukiadnesa ven^ 
tured to exhibit itaelf iu her presence, she heu-d it with a thoughtful 
air, as if she did niit understand what it meant, it wu the onl; subject 
which seemed to be beyond her comprehension.] " Aicbivea da Christ- 

The health of Clemcutine appeared to be anfficiently restored in 
the beginning of the summer, to permit her parents to wish for her 
marrilige with • gentleman whom ahe preferred, and whose character 
justified her preference. The marriage was expected to take place 
tin the 25th of August latt, and her sentiments on that occasion were 
thus expressed in a letter to a friend; "I do not ask of Ood to make 
me happy, but to sanctify and purify my soul ; and I expect that be 
will keep and preserve me in the important event. The profound 
ceuTiction that there is an infinite and merciful Being who orders all 
l^iugs, that not a hair of the head falls without his permission, and 
tLat he will control every circumstance for my real welfare, giree me 
an habitual peace and tranquillity which nothing else could inspire." 

It was in the midst of the preparations for her naptials, that she 
was attacked by the disease which toon brought her to the grave. 
So fatal a result was not at first apprehended, either by Clementine 
or her family; bat hor mind was familiar with death, and her heart 
was prepared for heaven. Writing, about the period of her seizure, 
to an absent friend, she said : 

" What sweetness there is in the thought of that eternal liTe, of that 
state of rest and lore 1 Then we shall comprehend those delightful 
words of our Saviour, ' 1 go to prepare a place for you, that where 
I am ye may be also.' " 

[When her complaint was fully confirmed, and thoM around her 
could no longer doubt the result of this painful struggle, she seemed 
to derive increasing energy fmm her sufferings, and ceased to expe- 
rience any fear. She thus spoke to Mr. D. (her intended husband) 
who was constantly beside her sick conch. " We must be resignsd ; 
do not murmur ; without doubt X shall be grieved to leave so many 
persons whom I love ; but if it is the will of Ood, 1 am ready." 
These words, " If it be the vrill of God," " As it shall please Ood, " 
were incessantly repeated by ber; they were hei constant answers; 
and from her lips they were uot unmeaning words, but the genuine 
expression of confidence and submission to the will of Ood. The 
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patience with which she bore her various sufferings haring extorted 
expressions of surprise and admiration from her friends, she was moit 
anxious to prevent such remarks in future.] *' ArchiYes da Christin- 
isme." 

Her disorder soon confined her to her bed, and from the violenoe of 
the discharge of blood, she was unable to converse. Her suflTerings vere 
g^eat ; but her patience, her resignation, and her confidence, were 
unimpaired. To a friend, who had not seen her during several dij«, 
she said, " GK)d has been always with me ; and he has holden m» bj 
the hand ; nature has been impatient and has revolted, but the Lord 
has been always there, ready to support my courage.*' To anotber 
friend she said, " Pray for me, for I can no longer pray for myselt" 
The accent and the look which accompanied these words were, how- 
ever, a most powerful prayer. " It is Qod that supports me ; I feel 
that l^he is with me, and if he leaves me, I feel his absence in i 
moment. You know," said she, appealing to her sister,* " that I waf 
never naturally resigned." " If GK)d grants you patience," said i 
visitor, "he sees that you merit his favour." • "Hush," said fhc, 
with a most expressive eagerness of manner, " talk not of merit.' 
She manifested for her father and her sister the most tender afTection; 
and on one occasion, when, after a violent attack, she had expresscl 
her desire to depart, the tears of her sister and her parents so over 
came her, that she reproached herself for such a wish, and exclaimed, 
" O, how selfish I am ! I will take my medicine, and try every remedy, 
because I wish to recover for your sakes." She gave to her intended 
husband a copy of " The Imitation of Christ," in which her trembliiig 
hand had marked some passages, and written some lines of Christiui 
affection ; and having requested him to place his head before her, she 
laid on it her hand, and said, " Lord, bless us both I Lord, restore me 
that I may love thee more ; but if thou hast otherwise decided, thy 
holy will bo done." 

As a proof of the strength and tenderness of her filial piety, and 
of her deep solicitude for the spiritual welfare of her parents, au 
incident may be mentioned which occurred not long before her 
decease. A number of pious ladies, some of them persons of rank 
and distinction, had mutually agreed to spend an hour in the week, 
each in her own retirement, but all at the same time, to pray for the 
conversion of their relatives. Clementine was one of this little 
praying band, and most conscientiously kept the sacred appointment : 
snd we can easily imagine what were the hallowed feelings of her 
soul iu those solemn seasons set apart to plead with GKmI for the 
* A daaghter of Madame OuTier bj her ilnfe hosbaiid. 
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if ber illoitriouH pu«Dt. One night, when rapidlj tiuking 
under the power of tier diiease, she wu heud to saj', with coiuider- 
able emphasia and emotioa, " Uj TMher, m; father." The by-staiid- 
en, on bearing the expresBion, sent for the Baron, who came 
immediately to tb« bed4ide of his djing child. Bhe intimated, 
however, that it waa not ber design to have him sent for, and seemed 
■omewhat discomposed at hia appearance. Her frieada wore a little 
at a loss to account for her conduct, till one of them, wbo was in the 
secret of her closet engagement ou behalf ofber relatires, on looking 
at the clock, perceived that it was the hour of her intercrasiou with 
God fur their salvation. The Cry of " My father, my father," was in 
fact tho audible expression of her wrestling with Ood for the COD- 
reision of the Baron : her feelings had become too strong to be 
repressed into silent mental prayer, and burst forth in supplication, 
with strong crying and tears. Nothing oould make ber forget the 
hour consecrated to prayer for her beloved father, not her own great 
BufTcrings and approaching death; and strong in death, the sacred 
feelinea of a pious child, lived and Iriumphed in her breast. 

[The last hours (September 2S] which tbia beaventy-minded yonng 
woman spent oo earth, were even more remarkable than any of her 
preceding days. The night bad been passed in a di:lirium ; it stilt 
continued ; but she had intervals of reason, and ber heart never 
wandered. She was even more than ever pervaded with resignation, 
faith, and love. Though still detained on earth, ber heart incessantly 
aspired to the heavenly country, whitber she wm going. " You 
know," said she to a IHend, a few hnars before her death, "you are 
my sister io Christ, for eternity, there is nothing else deserves the 
name." She perceived that Hr. D. had been weeping ; " What is the 
mailer with you?" said she, " I am grieved to see yon ill, all is 
right, since it is the will of Ood. "J " Archives du Ohristianisme." 

She recovered the power of speech again about half an hour 
before she breathed her last ; site called her relatives, but she could 
not pronounce their names, and coald ouly press their hands, she 
was calm, she sighed, a sweet smile settled on her lovely connten- 
ancc; she was absent from the body, and present with the Lord. 

An incident whicb occurred when the coffio was to be closed on 
the Inanim;Lte form of Clementine, furnished an affecting proof of the 
respect entertained by Baron Cuvier for the religious belief and habiti 
of her whom ho had so prematurely tost. 

But a short time before ber death, she bad shewn to one of her 
most intimate Christian friends, a volume containing the New TeitB- 
meut and the Psalms, which she bad had bound together and inter- 
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leaved with blank pages. " This," said she to her friend, " I deidp 
for my weddiug present to you." " Indeed," said her friend, " and 
why not give it me now?" "No, my dear," replied Clemcntin^ 
" not now, I shall use it myself, and I wish to write something in it 
before I gfive it you." 

After the first agitation occasioned by her death, her friend 
remembered the promised volume, and as the present was not less 
precious as a relic than as a gift, she was eager to gain possession 
of the book, which she considered as her own. It was not to be found : 
she examined the chamber herself in vain ; she continued her re- 
searches without success ; the intended bridegroom assured his friend, 
that ho had not, as she had suspected, removed the volume ; at length, 
by enquiring minutely of all the persons who had assisted in the 
performance of the last offices preparatory to the funeral, the desti- 
nation of the lost treasure was ascertained. 

It is usual in France to raise the hands of deceased persons, 
place them on the breast, and support them in that position by some 
object that had belonged to the departed. In this case, a book, a 
volume of sermons much read by Clementine, had been selected by 
her attendants. When the Baron came to take his final farewell of the 
body of his child before the coffin was closed, ho enquired what book 
supported her hands ; and when informed, " That will not do," said 
he, " the Bible was my daughter's book : is there not one her« ?** 
Among the books in her chamber was found the interleaved copy 
designed for her friend; the title page was shewn to the Baron, 
" Ah !" said he, " that was her book ;" and he placed it under th« 
hands of the unconscious daughter : under those hands that had often 
been joined and raised in prayer for her beloved father. 

The lady who had thus lost the promised pledge of her eternal 
friendship with Clementine, was consoled, and in some degree com- 
pensated for her disappointment, by the assurance that the grave 
of her lamented friend contained the proof that a certain measure 
of sympathy of sentiment on the most important subjects, united the 
afflicted Baron and his departed child. 

The funeral of this young lady formed a scene of interest and 
solemnity, unprecedented in this city. Her remains were first carried 
to the Lutheran Church, where a prayer was offered up amidst the 
tears and sobs of multitudes, and then deposited in the cemetery ef 
Pdro La Chaise, where a discourse was delivered by one of the 
pastors, and another by Mr. Satraudi, a literary friend. 

Tours afiectiooately, 

M. W. 



REFLECTIONS. 



Reader, you hare now perused this short but inter- 
eating memorial of the young, the beautiful, the pious 
Clementine Cuvier ; and while the heart is softened, I 
would hope, to receive the impression of religious truth, 
ma.j I solicit your serious and devout attention to the 
lessons with which the narrative is fraught. 

I. Does it not most impressively remind us of the 
vanity of the world, and that in two points of view — 
its insufficiency to make ns happy, and the uncertainty 
of its continuance ? " Vanity of vanities, all u vanity 
and vexation of spirit." With such a confession did 
the man go off the stage of existence, who of all the 
human race was the best qualified to give an ojnnion 
upon such a subject. If the possession of royalty, 
unbounded wealth, peace, surpassing wisdom, and all 
the sources of sensual gratification, could satisfy the 
desires of an immortal soul, then had not Solomon been 
compelled by experience to reduce the sum total of the 
world's power of giving happiness to two cyphers, and 
pronounce it to be nothing but vanity and vexation. 
And now hear the testimony of another, " by whom the 
world, with its fashions and its follies, its principles and 
its practices, has been proposed in form to Englishmen, 
aa the proper object of their attention and devotion. 
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Lord Chesterfield has avowed as much with respect to 
himself, and by his writings said in effect to it, ' Save 
me, for thou art my god/ He has tendered his assis- 
tance to act as priest upon the occasion^ and conduct 
the ceremonial. At the close of life, however, his god 
he found was about to forsake him, and therefore was 
forsaken by him. You shall hear some of his last 
sentiments and expressions, which have not been hither- 
to, so far as I know, duly noticed and applied to their 
use ; that of furnishing an antidote, and the j do furnish 
a very powerful one, to the noxious sentiments con- 
tained in his volumes. They are well worthy your 
strictest attention. 

<* I haye seen/ said this man of the world, ' the silly rounds of 
business and pleasure, and have done with them all. I have enjoyed 
all the pleasures of the world, and consequently kaown their futility, 
and do not regret their loss. I appraise them at their real ralue, 
which is in truth very low ; whereas those who have not experienced, 
always over-rate them. They only see their gay outside, and are dax- 
zled with their glare : but I have been behind the scenes. I have 
seen all the coarse pullies and dirty ropes which exhibit and move the 
gaudy machines : and I have seen and smelt the tallow caudles which 
illuminate the whole decoration, to the astonishment and admiration 
of an ignorant audience. When I reflect back upon what I have seen, 
what I have heard, and what I have done, I can hardly persuade my- 
self that all that frivolous hurry, and bustle, and pleasure of the 
world had any reality ; but I look upon all that has passed as one 
of those romantic dreams which opium commonly occasions ; and I 
by no means desire to repeat the nauseous dose for the sake of the 
fugitive dream. Shall I tell you that I bear this melancholy situa- 
tion with that meritorious constancy and resignation which most peo- 
ple boast of? No, for I really cannot help it. I bear it because I 
must bear it, whether I will or no. I think of nothing but killing 
time the best way I can, now that he has become mine enemy. It i» 
my resolution to sleep in the carriage during the remainder of the 
jouniey." * 

Such was the confession in his old age^ to a son that 
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aderwarda died by his own hand, of Lord Chesterfield, 
the oracle of Snglish gaiety aad manners. 

"When a chriatiui priest gpeaks slightingly of the world, be ia 
Buppoecd to do so in tlie wa.; of his profeasiou, and ti> deciy tbrough 
envy the plc&aureH he is forbiddeo to tute. But hare I think you 
h»vo the testimony of a witness every w»j competent. No man oTer 
knew the world better, or enjoyed more of its fsvours, than tbis noble- 
man. Yet you sea ia bow poor, abject, aorj wretched a condition, at 
the timo when ho moat wanted help and comfort, the world left him 
and be left the world. Tha scntencea above cited from him compose, 
in my humble opinion, the most striking and affecting sermoa upon 
the vanity of the world, ever yet preached to mankind,"* Bishop 

Sir James Mackintosh, one of the most accomplished 
men and most elegant writers of modem times, in 
speaking of Madame De Stael, that extraordinary 
woman who astonished all Europe by her writings and 
her conversation, observes, " Placed in many respects in 
the highest situation to which humani^ can aspire; 
possessed, unquestionably, of the highest powers of 
reasoning; emancipated in a singular degree from 
prejudices; and entering with the keenest relish into 
all the feelings that seemed to suffice for the happiness 
and the occupations of philosophers, patriots, and lovers, 
she has still testified, that without religion there is 
nothing stable, sublime, or satisfactory; and that it 
alone completes and consummates all to which reason 
and affection can aspire." What a confession from one 
whom the greatest monarchs of Europe either feared or 
courted, and who lived amidst the applause of all the 
rarest minds on earth at the time. Yet she found the 
world a broken cistern, and turned at last to religion 
as the only fountain that could satisfy the cravings after 
happiness which are felt alike by the greatest and the 
least of the human race. If all the brilliant scenes 
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which the world presented to this wonderful womin ' 
proved to be phantoms, and ended in vanity, what lui 
it to offer that can satisfy ordinary minds ? 

Precisely the same thing happens in savage as in 
civilized life, for the soul of man is every where die 
same in its desires and its disappointments, as long as 
things seen and temporal are the highest objects of its 
ambition. An old man in Siberia once said to a mis- 
sionary, " I will state to you a case, and request your 
opinion of it. There was a man who, during a long 
life, wished to enjoy many things, and many of his 
desires were granted ; he wished to have sons, and sons 
were given him; to have grandchildren, and his eyes 
have seen them ; to be admitted to the feasts and asaem- 
blies of the people, and he was gratified with these ; to 
enjoy the pleasures of the chase, and he was a success- 
ful hunter ; he sought increase of riches, and his cattle 
multiplied; he wished for length of days, and he is 
now an old man. But now he has nothing more to 
wish or hope for in life, for the day of death cannot be 
far off. He has done with feasting, and travelling, and 
hunting, and making rich, and now he wishes to know 
if he may, without making any noise about it, simplj 
worship the Grod of heaven, without avowing himsdf a 
Christian, and give up the worship of the temple gods, 
but make no formal abjuration of them I'^ 

How near akin to the experience of Solomon, the 
wisest and richest of men, as described in the book 
of Ecclesiastes, was that of the poor savage here 
described; how like to both these was the feeling 
of Madame De Stael, and Lord Chesterfield; how 
consentaneous is the testimony of them all with the 
universal sentiments of mankind; and how dearly and 
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fully doea the experience of the human race attest, that 
there is a void in the heart of man which nothing but 
religion can fill, and a yearning which nothing else can 
satisfy. 

But perhaps the history of Clementine Cavler will 
furnish an illustration of the emptiness of the world, 
far different in kind firom these, but as likely to impress 
a young heart as any that could be brought forward. 
Observe her situation, and mark the rare combination 
of circumstances which it presented to delight and 
fascinate an ardent mind. Think of the celebrity 
of her illustrious father, whose political offices and 
philosophical researches drew around him all the most 
distinguished men of France, and made his home one 
of the Parisian centres of intellectual and national 
greatness ; think of those personal accomplishments and 
mental acquirements, which excited the admiration and 
interest of all who knew her; think of the respect and 
attachment of the humane and religions, whose schemes 
she supported, and whose institutions she patronised; 
add to this the gratitude she perpetually received &om 
the persons whose wants she had relieved ; and to crown 
all, think of the attachment of her lover, and the pros- 
pect of her marriage ; and you will then perceive that 
the world, invested with its brightest and purest glory, 
stood before her in a form best adapted to captivate a 
pure and youthful mind, and to compel it to say, " 'Tis 
enough, I am satisfied ; it is good to be here." But 
did it satisfy her mind ? Did it fill her heart, and leave 
her nothing more to wish for 7 No. Her memorialist 
tells us, that, "surrounded as she was by all the 
enjoyments and illusions of this world, she was only 
happy as she was conversant vrith the spiritual and anb- 
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stantial blessings of the kingdom of God. She feh 
that she must love an infinite object, and that Christ 
alone can fill the soul/^ Even to her the world was 
nothing more than a broken cistern that could hold do 
water^ and she thirsted^ panted^ and looked round for 
the fountain of living water^ and found it in religion. 

Reader, does the world satisfy you? Perhaps you 
are a votary of worldly pleasure^ and found at all its 
gay resorts : if so, let me ask you whether there are no 
occasional feelings of dissatisfaction ; no cravings after 
something better; no surmisings that this is a scanty 
portion for a rational and immortal mind to live upon; 
no seasons of envy and disappointed ambition ; no 
felt resentments of a soul finding out that it is 
mocked with the shadow, instead of the substance of 
happiness? Does not a time of reflection come, 
when after the music is silent, the party is scattered, 
and all the gay pageantry is passed away, and you are 
alone, the mask drops from the world, and the gay 
deceiver stands before you a detected impostor, a con- 
victed liar? Are there not seasons of enntii, when 
under the influence of satiety and disgust, you exclaim 
in bitterness, "Yes, it is all vanity; the Preacher has 
said it, and I feel if Do you not find at times, that 
you also want an infinite object for the afiections^ which 
shall yield, not drops to tantalize, but ever-flowing 
streams to satisfy ; a fountain, a " river of life^ clear as 
crystal ?'' Hear then the words, listen to the invitation 
of the prophet, " Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters ; and he that hath no money, come ye, 
buy wine and milk, without money and without price. 
Wherefore do ye spend money for that which Is not 
bread, and your labour for that which satisfieth not? 
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Hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye that which is 
goodj and let your soul delight itself in fatness." 
Clementine was never happy amidst all she had or 
hoped for, till she complied with this invitation, till she 
opened her heart to the enjoyment of religion; and 
then she found rest and peace for her spirit, and 
hungered and thirsted no more. 

But her short history proves the vanity of the world 
in another point of view, by impressing us with the 
transient and precarious tenure of its possessions. The 
experience of all the parties in this painful event concur in 
teaching the uncertainty of the beet and brightest hopes. 
If we turn to the bereaved father, we see him standing 
on the pinnacle of human glory, yet suddenly followed 
and enveloped even there, by a cloud so dark and 
dense, as to render nothing visible to him but the gloomy 
shadow that had fallen upon his prospect; and we hear 
him, at the very time when a nation, proud of his name, 
was laying the tribute of its homage at hie feet, giving 
vent to the sorrows of hie bursting heart, in those few 
and bitter words, "I was a father, but have lost all." 
What did he not hope for from his Clementine, the last, 
the most beautiful and promising of his children I O 
what a wreck was made when she died ! What blissful 
anticipations hung withering, like fading flowers, upon 
her sepulchre, or were interred in her coffin ! Earth 
presented little to interest him, when he saw this angel 
daughter take wing and flee to heaven: and after he 
had gazed, and lost her in the cloud which received her 
out of his sight, who can wonder, that as he looked 
upon her vacant seat in his own house, he should 
mournfully eicclaim, " Vanity of vanities, all is vanity I" 
Nor was his the heaviest loss, the deepest emphasiB 
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of woe, the sharpest pang of disappointment. Thar 
Mas one whose love was more tender, and whose hope 
was more fondly eager than even that of a father; one 
who was so soon to receive her as his lovely bride, and 
call her the companion of his life, the sharer and orna- 
ment of his home, the mother and instructor of hu 
children, the comfort and counsellor of his spirit, amidst 
the sorrows and difficulties of his eartlily pilgrimage; 
whose seraphic piety was to aid him in his heavenward 
course, and who, perhaps, would attend him as liii 
ministering angel in the dark valley of the shadov 
of death. O for him to have her snatched from his 
embrace almost before the altar, when she was so soon 
to be united with him in the bonds of wedded Iotc! 
What a mockery of earthly expectations was here! 
What a proof of the vanity of the world, and the delusive 
nature of its prospects and of its promises was this! 
And then think of Clementine herself. Whose opening 
scenes of life could be more flattering than hers ? The 
morning was at length calm and beautiful; the sky 
serene and clear ; the mists, which at one time had 
arisen, had vanished, and left an imclouded sun to shine 
upon her path. Every thing invited hope^ and everr 
thing seemed to support and justify the fondest 
anticipations; 

" But mortal pleasure, what in truth art thou ? 
The torrent's smoothness e*er it dash below.** 

On a sudden, a storm arose, and the aspect of every 
thing was changed. A mortal sickness came npon her, 
and from the bed of death she beheld the dark fiip 
gather and settle upon the prospect; she saw the en- 
chanting scenes which had so lately spread out in Temal 
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beautj before her, sink one after the other into the 
deepening gloom; and contemplated nought, so far as 
earth is coacemed, but the cemetery occupying her 
field of vision ! So uncertain, and therefore so T^n, 
are the promises, so deceptive the smiles of the world I 
O who would hang their best and fondest hopes on the 
brittle thread of life ? Who that is wise will stake his 
chief happiness on a beating pulse? "The voice said, ciy ; 
and he said, what shall I cry ? All flesh is grass, and 
all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of the field ; 
the grass withereth, the flower fadeth, because the Spirit 
of the Lord blowcth upon it. Surely the people is 
grass." Even granting, then, that you enjoy the world, 
and that it has performed all its promises, and left you 
nothing to wish, but that things should remain aa they 
are, how do you know that they will remain as they 
are ? " What is wanting here ?" said a courtier to his 
sovereign, with whom he was riding amidst the accla- 
matioDs and splendour of a triumphal procession. 
" Continuance," replied the monarch. So say I. Tell 
me, if you will, of your youth, your health, the buoy- 
ancy of your spirits, your happy connexions, your gay 
parties, your elegant pleasures, your fair prospects ; and 
then ask me what is wanting : I reply, " Continuance." 
A single day may spoil every thing ; before to-morrow's 
gun shall rise, you may be attacked by disease and death. 
You know not what an hour may bring forth. Turn, 
then, for happiness from the world to religion ; this is 
both satisfying and certain. Nothing can rob you 
of its privileges ; they are vast as the capacity of your 
soul, and lasting as your eternal existeuce. Hear the 
beautiful language of Christ : " Whosoever drinketh 
of the water that I shall give him, shall never thirst : 
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but the water that I shall give him shall be in hiiO; i 
well of water springing up into everlasting life." 

The following verses pleasingly illustrate the foBj 
of fixing our affections on any thing earthly^ and d 
seeking our happiness in any thing short of God 
himself. 

THE REMONSTRANCE. 

" Oh ! eyer thus from cliildhood^s hour, 
IVe seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never lov*d a tree or flower. 
But *twas the first to fade away. 

I never nursed a dear gazelle, 

To glad me with his soft black eye, 

But when it came to know me well. 
And love me, it was sure to die/* 



THE REPLY. 

" Why hast thou thus from childhood** hour 
Fix*d hope on things which soon decay? 
Why hast thou lov^d a tree or flower. 
Untaught that such must fade away? 

Would wisdom choose a dear gazelle. 
However it rolled its soft black eye. 

As that which long could know thee "weU, 
And love thee long, when sore to die ? 

Lo ! now thou*rt come to manhood's hour. 
Hast seen thy fondest hopes decay, 

Bid thy soul speed in heav*a-bom powV, 
To bliss which ne*er can fiule away. 

In faith behold enduring joys 

Spring up on earth from light above ; 

Despise life*s gilded infant toys. 
And rest in God, for 'God is LoTe.' ** 



II. The second lesson we leam fixim this betatifU 
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narr&tivej is the nature, the traoBcendent exceUesce, and 
the beneficial effects, of true religion. And what is 
religion? A question this of infinite moment. In- 
difference to all religion is shocking in a rational, faUen, 
immortal creature : and ignorance of true religion is 
little less so. It is not any kind of religion that will save 
us, but only that which God has enjoined in his word. 
It is painful to think how many are most laboriously 
occupied in following false views of this subject, and to 
whom may be addreaaed the words of the prophet, 
" Behold all ye that kindle a fire, that compass your- 
selves about with sparks that ye have kindled. This 
shall ye have of mine hand, ye shall lie down in sorrow." 
Turn back to the religion of Clementine, and you will 
see that with her it was a matter of deep earnestness 
and devout eeriousness ; it was not a mere form, a set 
of opinions, a round of ceremonies, but a thing of the 
heart, a matter that engaged and occupied the soul' 
" During several years preceding her more decided pro- 
fession of faith in the doctriDes of the Gospel, it was 
easy to discover on public occauons, by the fixedness 
of her intelligent countenance, the attitude of her fine 
form, and the suffusion of her beautiful eyes, that her 
whole heart was occupied and engaged with the truths 
and facts to which she listened with breathless earnest- 
ness." 

To suppose that there can be true religion without 
great solicitude, and for awhile even an oppressive 
anxiety, is in the highest degree irrational. Such a sub- 
ject must produce deep thoughtfulneas, meditative solem- 
nity, and devout seriousness. If levity be not checked, 
if a taste for gaiety be not repressed, if a love of worldly 
pleasure be not abated, if there be the old fonduess 
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for the company and pursuits of the people of the world, 
there can be no real piety; religion does not, cannot 
exist in such a state of mind as tliis. Persons ma? 

• 

indeed go to church or chapel with uninterrupted 
regularity and untiring constancy, witliout suspending: 
their amusements, or losing their relish for fashion, 
folly, or dissipation, just because they may keep up an 
attendance upon public worship without a particle of 
religion. Think how momentous, how awfully moment- 
ous a thing true piety is ; it is the transaction of a 
soul with God on the high concern of eternal salvation ; 
it is the escape of a sinner from all the consequences 
of his sin ; it is the flight of a human spirit from the 
wrath of God, the curse of the law, and the bitter pains 
of eternal death ; it is repentance for all the sins of a 
life ; it is the entire change of our whole moral nature ; 
it is a deliberate surrender of the heart to Grod ; it is the 
setting out of an immortal mind upon her journey to 
glory, honour, and immortality : what ! and all this, 
without deep solicitude, intense earnestness, absorbing 
interest ? It were absurd to suppose it. Nothing can 
better describe or cxpr^s the first stage of religions 
experience than the anxious inquiry of the Philippian 
jailor, " What shall I do to be saved V What shall I 
do to gain the salvation of my immortal soul ? What ! 
the salvation of the soul a matter of such little conse- 
quence, that it may be carried on without any abate- 
ment of the natural levity of the human mind^ or the 
ardent thirst after vanity ? Is it possible that such an 
affair can be conducted while the mind is supremely 
intent upon the pleasures of the world ? As well might 
you imagine a condemned criminal intent at the same 
moment upon gaining a pardon, and enjoying the society 
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of a party of card players ; or a peraon afflicted with a 
fatal disease anxiously seeking a remedy for his com- 
plaint, and at the same time enjoying the festivities of a 
ball room. No. The things are incompatible. Reli- 
gion must make us eerious if it really take possession 
of our hearts. This very term has been selected, not 
inappropriately, to describe the commencement of piety 
in the soul, and it is said of any one recently awakened 
to the concerns of eternity, " She has become serious." 
And it cannot be otherwise. Serious we must and shall 
be, if we are sincere and earnest in religion. Can a 
shipwrecked mariner, standing upon a sinking vessel, 
ask without earnestness, the question. What shall I do 
to be saved? Much less can a lost sinner just awakened 
to see his danger, and become desirous of salvation, 
ask the same momentous question without an intense 
anxiety of mind. Here, then, religion begins, in a clear 
perception of our sin both by nature and practice; a 
discovery of our being in a fallen, ruined condition, in 
consequence of our transgression of the law of God; 
a sense of just liability to the wrath of God ; a feeling 
of naked and defenceless exposure to the storm of 
divine indignation : and the necessary result of this will 
be a solicitous state of mind, which will render not 
only insipid, but distasteful, the vain amosements and 
fashionable follies of the world. 

The next thing in real religion, and it was con- 
spicuous in the piety of Clementine, is faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, for pardon and acceptance with God. 
Observe again her expressions, "It is not God the 
Creator of the world that we really love, but God the 
Saviour, God who receives us graciously. The sacrifice 
of Christ answers to all the wishes and meets all the 
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wants of my soul. Formerly I vaguely assnred mjidf 
that a merciful Crod would pardon me ; but now I M. 
that I have obtained that pardon^ that I obtain it every 
moment^ and that I experience inexpressible ddight in 
seeking it at the foot of the cross/' '^ If Qod gnnt 
you patience/^ said a visitor to her daring her last 
illness^ " He sees that you merit this favour/' " Hash,'' 
she replied^ with a most expressive eagerness^ *' talk not 
of merit/* " Talk not of merit/' O how much is ex- 
pressed and taught in that one short sentence. A 
sinner has no merits can have none> in tbe sight of God. 
How can he ? As a sinner he merits punishment, and 
how then can he merit pardon? A just man falsdj 
charged with a crime^ may merit acquittal, but how cm 
a sinner, truly charged with transgression, deserve or 
merit pardon ? The thing is absurd, for it is a oontra- 
diction. If we are sinners, we deserve death ; and how 
then by any subsequent conduct of our own can we 
deserve life? Even if that subsequent conduct were 
absolutely perfect, yet inasmuch as we owe it to God 
for the future, it could not merit the pardon of put 
transgression. How much less then can it be supposed 
we can merit that pardon, when we are continually 
sinning afresh every day ! The best doings of even the 
best men, have some defects or imperfection attending 
them ; surely then no sinner can be saved by his own 
merits. Hence the declarations of the apostle, ** Now 
we know that what things soever the law saith, it saith 
to them that are under the law ; that every mouth may 
be stopped, and all the world become guilty before Ood. 
Therefore by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh 
be justified in his sight ; for by the law is the knowledge 
of sin.'' " If by grace, then it is no more of warks ; 
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otherwise grace ia no more grace." " By grace are ye 
saved, througli faith, and that not of youreelves, it is 
the gift of God; not of works, lest any man sbouhl 
boast." "Not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but according to his mercy he saved ub." 
In all these passages, as well as through all the New 
Testament, it is most explicitly declared, that man has 
no merit, aud cannot be pardoned and justified on the 
ground of his own works. Let him do what he may, as 
much as be may, either before or after his conver^oo, 
either with or without the help of God, he cannot be 
accepted to the Divine favour on the ground of his own 
doings or sufferings. The very idea that he has any 
merit of hi s own, or any goodness of nature or of con- 
duct that deserves, and will secure to him, the favour 
of Gud and the pardon of his sin, will prevent him 
from being saved ; it will put salvation far from him, 
and he cannot be accepted of God till he has put it 
away. Thb notion was the sin of the Jews, as described 
by the apostle, " For they beii^ ignorant of Grod's 
righteousness, and going about to establish their own 
righteousness, have not submitted themselves unto 
the righteousness of God." This is self-righteousaess, 
and it is a state of mind which instead of recommend- 
ing us to God, is exceedingly displeasing in his nght, 
for it insults his justice in the law, and contemns his 
mercy in the Gospel. 

If then we cannot be justified by our own works, 
how is tins immensely important blessing to be obtained? 
The apostle answers the question ; " Being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom also we have access by faith into this 
grace, wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope of the 
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glory of Gk)d/^ '^ To him that worketh not, but believeth 
on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted 
for righteousness/' '' For Christ is the end of the law 
for righteousness to every one that belie veth." Behold 
then the way of salvation, the true way, the only way, 
the sure way, the way for all. ^^ By grace are we saved 
through faith/' He that believeth shall be saved. But 
what are . we to believe ? That we are lost and ruined 
sinners, depraved by nature and guilty of innumerable 
actual transgressions; that we are deserving of the 
wrath of God, and really exposed to it on account of our 
sins ; that God would be righteous in our destruction ; 
that in a way of mere favour and undeserved mercy, he 
sent his Son to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blood to declare his righteousness, that he might be 
just and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus; 
that he is now willing to receive to liis favour every 
sinner, not excepting the chief, who comes to him 
through Jesus Christ ; that our entire, sole, and habitual 
dependence for pardon, is to be on the mercy of Grod, 
granted to us for the sake of the death of Christ ; aU 
this wc are to believe with the heart, and so to beUeve 
as to expect salvation, and to rejoice in hope of the 
glory of God. Every hope, every idea, every expecta- 
tion of pardon, must rest entirely upon Christ. Christ 
is the procurer of our salvation, and faith is the meant 
of obtaining it from him ; Christ is the only foundation, 
and faith is the only way of resting upon that founda- 
tion ; Christ is our righteousness, and faith unites us to 
him and makes that righteousness ours. This^ this is 
the religion of the New Testament, this was the religion 
of Clementine Cuvier^ tlus is the religion of every true 
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Cfaristian, and ia the only religion which will take any 
ODe to heavenly glory. 

Connected with faith, ia regeneration or that New 
Birth which our Lord thus declared to Nicodemus, 
" Verily, verily, except a man be bom of water and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God." 
The New Birth means that entire epiritual change in 
our heart and conduct, which is wrought in ua by the 
Spirit of God, when our fallen and corrupt nature is 
taken away, and a holy and heavenly nature is given in 
its place. The whole bent and bias of the will is then 
changed, because the taste and disposition of the heart 
are changed ; and, to use the emphatic language of the 
apostle, the subject of this great moral renovation 
becomes a new creature, old things are passed away and 
all thing* are made new. His nature ia changed and not 
merely his conduct. Hie tastes, his pursuits, his judg- 
ments are altered. His outward actions are but the ex- 
preaaiona of inward feelings. He imagines, thinks, feels, 
purposes, fears, hopes, rejoices, and sorrows differently 
to what he did. Such is the New Birth, and it is an 
essential part of real religion ; there can be no religion 
without it. Nor is this necessary only for some persons, 
the vicious and immoral for instance, but for all, not 
excepting the araiablc, the moral, and the virtuous. 
The latter as much need to be bom again as the former. 
The New Birth was as necessary for the lovely Clemen- 
tine, as the odioua and execrable Robespierre. No 
degrees of natural virtue can raise any human being 
above the necessity of a spiritual change, for all are 
ainnera and all must be renewed. 

And can this be done without earnestness, intense 
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earuestness ? No. It begins in seeing and feeling tli« 
we are exposed to the condemnation of Almighty God, 
and it proceeds in urging the enquiry^ '' What shaD I 
do to be saved ?^' Many go to church or chapel all 
their lives^ and yet have no religion^ for they have so 
clear views of their sin^ no fear of wrath to come, no 
heartfelt solicitade after salvation. 

Another characteristic of true religion^ (and it was 
seen in Clementine^) is supreme love to God ; and what 
is any religion but a name^ where this is wanting; 
'^ This is the first and great commandment^ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy hearty and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind/' '^ She felt she 
must love an infinite object/' And how this love 
was produced, she tells in another place. '* The heart 
only feels real love to (rod as it embraces the mysteriei 
of the Gospel. The mercy of (Jod, his love for 
sinful creatures, is manifested in an admirable manner 
and degree, in the work of redemption; and where 
that redemption is embraced, the heart must be re- 
generated, and consequently filled with love and gra- 
titude to the Saviour.'' This is very true: we dull 
never love God, and consequently never have true 
religion, till we believe the love God has to us; for, 
says the apostle, " We love him because he first loved 
us." Religion, then, and it cannot be repeated too 
often, is to love God supremely and practically^ so as to 
delight in his holy, just, and merciful character^ to obey 
his commandments, to approach him in the spirit 
of adoption, and to seek to please him in all our ways. 
This accords with the language of St. Paul^ ^' In Jesos 
Christ, neither circumcision availeth anything, nor on- 
circumcision, but faith which worketh by love." He 
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that would underBtand what ia the religion of the New 
Testament, the religion that is acceptable to Ood, tiie 
religion that will make him happy, that will wean him 
from the world, that will comfort him in death, that 
will take him to heaven, let him study till he under> 
stand it, this short but beautiful compendium of it, 
faith that worketh hj love : for it is all included in this. 
Haying described very briefly to you the nature 
of religion, it may be of great importance to guard you 
against some other things which resemble it, but which 
are only its resemblances. There may be a coDstitu> 
tional dread of God, as of some awAil power whom it is 
dangerous to offend, who is rather an object of aversion 
than of love, delight, and confidence, and whom it is 
desirable to propitiate in some way or other, as we 
would a malevolent being who had our destiny at com- 
mand. This is not religion. There is an educational 
reverence for Him, which thongb it keeps its subject 
from all scofiing at sacred things, all ridicule or perse- 
cution of pious people, and leads him to manifest some- 
thing of respect for reUgious places and services, is yet 
unaccompanied by true repentance, faith in Christ, and 
supreme love to Ood. Nor is this religion. Supersti- 
tious awe, the awe which comes over the mind at the 
grave, where all men are serious in spite of themselves, 
or during the solemn explosions of a tempest, when the 
imagination seems to recognize God's voice in the 
thunder, and the flashes of his eyes in the lightnings ; 
or which seizes the soul during the solemn stillness 
of midnight, when deep sleep &lls upon man, and 
there is silence, and the image of the Invisible One, the 
Spirit of Him who maketh darkness his pavilion, passes 
before us ; this, though it causes fear and trembling, is 
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not true piety. Nor is it a mere reli^ous sensibilitr, a 
sentimental imaginative emotion which is awakened br 
the aid of pictures and carved work, speaking to theeyt 
on sacred subjects, or is produced by the power of miiac 
and poetry addressing the ear; nor is it the effect of the 
imposing pomp of Gothic architecture, either whole or 
in ruins, stealing over the senses, and disposing the 
mind to pensive, devotional, and solemn melancholy. 
All these may exist, and yet there may be no true piety; 
nothing but a spurious pretence, which is so differeot 
from real godliness, as scarcely to be called a resem- 
blance. 

Nor must I omit to caution you against another pt- 
tender to religion, more specious than the things jusi 
mentioned, but not more deserving of the name of true 
piety; I mean that admiration of the power, wisdom, 
and beneficence of the Creator, in which science in- 
dulges as it surveys the proofs of benevolent intelligence 
with which the universe is replete. It is not, it cannot 
be my intention to depreciate the advantages of science, 
nor to repress the adoring wonder and delight with 
which it connects the works which are seen and made 
with a Divine artificer. Such books as Paley's Natural 
Theology, and the Bridgewater Treatises, may be read 
with instruction and advantage by all; but it is never to 
be forgotten, that it is by revealed and not by natural 
religion that the sinner is to be saved. It is Chiistiani^, 
and not deism, that will take us to heaven. The whole 
material universe with all its wonders, cannot tell us 
for certain whether the soul of man is immortal, or 
whether sin can be pardoned. It is the book of Scrip- 
ture, not the book of nature, that must be studied, to 
gain an answer to the question ^' What must I do to be 
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saved ?" Hence it is dear, that it is not mere Bcience, 
however profound; no, nor is it even the admiration 
of the Creator however profound, to which in some 
cases it leads, that will save the soul ; but those senti- 
ments of repentance, faith, humility, holiness, and 
dependance, which are to he obtained from the Word 
of God. Many a man who has been willing to act as 
High Priest in the Temple of Natural Religion, and to 
conduct its ceremonies, has refused in the pride of his 
intellect to bow before the ChriBtian altar, and to 
approach by faith the blood-sprinkled throne of graoe. 
Let no one mistake, then^ for genuine devotion the 
raptures with which he gazes upon the beautiful scenes 
of nature ; the sublime elevation of aoul with which 
he surveys the spangled heavens by night, or the blue 
sky, the vast ocean, or the varied prospect by day. It is 
all mere poetry, but not piety, if peniteace and faith in 
Christ, and love to a holy God, be absent. It is God 
in Christ, God reconciling the world to himself, God 
the just and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus, 
and not merely God the Creator, that is the object 
of homage to a true Christian. The religion that will 
save us, is the religion of the cross; the religion of a 
broken heart and contrite spirit; the religion that is 
daily fed by the sincere milk of the word; that is 
sustained by prayer and meditation ; that sets its affec- 
tions on things that are above, where Christ sits on 
the right hand of Crod : and such was the religion 
of Clementine Cuvier. 

But look now at the effects and consequences of 
religion as they appeared in Clementine. Trace them 
in her usefulness. See her, like her divine Saviour, 
ever going about to do good, greeted wherever she went 
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by the smiles of gratitude with which her compassion 
lighted up the countenance of sadness^ and the tean 
of joy which her beneficence drew from the eye that 
was darkened with despair. Where in all the theatres, 
the ball-rooms, or soirees, of Paris, could there have 
been found among the daughters of fashion one to 
whom the wretched owed so much as to her ? A love 
of pleasure withers the afifections of the heart from the 
needy, as the east wind docs the leaves of the flower; 
it is religion that, like a summer's sun^ causes them to 
expand and shed their reviving fragrance. To do good 
is God-like, both in communicating blessedness and 
experiencing it too ; and there is no good so wide in its 
comprehension of benefits, nor so lasting in its dun- 
tiou, as that which we do to the sonls of our fellov- 
creatures. Mere humanity only smoothes the passage 
of its object to the sepulchre, but the religious benevo- 
lence which aims to convert a sinner from the error of 
his ways, and save a soul from death, seeks to confer the 
boon of a glorious resurrection to eternal life. Think 
not that I am advising you to withhold your efforts 
from attempting to relieve the temporal necessities 
of your fellow-creatures. The Saviour of the world, 
while achieving the sublimer object of saving the soul, 
thought it not beneath his mercy, or unworthy of his 
dignity, to bestow ease and comfort upon the body. He 
fed the hungry, healed the sick, gave sight to the blind ; 
in short, he had an ear to listen to every tale of woe, 
and a hand to dispense every kind of benefit. Imitate 
his example. Where is woman seen to best advantage, 
invested with her greatest charms, and shining in her 
purest radiance? Not in the gay circles of fashion, 
dazzling by the elegance of her dress^ the beauty of her 



person, and the vivacity of her conversation ; the object 
of envy to one sex, and of flattery and admiration to the 
other. O no ! but in the chamber of sickness, a minis- 
tering angel to tbe sufferer, stripping poverty of its 
terrors, and assuaging the violence of pain, by efforts 
of kindness which none can perform as she can : in the 
bovel of want, carryiag a supply, or that which shall 
procure it, for the poor destitute creatnre who is " faint 
and despairing of to-morrow's bread;" in the alms- 
house, binding up the heart of her that had seen better 
days, and whose broken spirits revive for one short 
hour under the sunshine of her affability and kind- 
ness; these are the brightest scenes of female honour 
and happiness too. On these visits of mercy she is 
watched with the smiles, not only of approving angels, 
but also of an approving God ; while the testimony of 
conscience sanctions the deeds of her beneficence. 

But there is, I repeat, a holier kind of mercy, a 
more comprehensive and enduring kind of charity still, 
which she can perform : I mean mercy to the soul, 
which is the soul of mercy. The soul, the soul ! 
What a word is that, the immaterial, rational, and 
immortal principle ! " What is a man profited if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul; 
or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?" 
This is the language of him that best knew the value 
of the world, for he made it ; and of the soul, for he 
redeemed it; and who could not therefore appreciate 
the soul at too high, or the world at too low a price. 
The salvation of immortal souls is the chief object of the 
infinite benevolence of God, the centre of his schemes, 
and tbe consummation of hie works; it is that for 
which the Son of God became incarnate, and died upon 
Vot. 4 E E 
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the cross ; for which the Holy Spirit is poured oat from 
oil high ; for which the Bible was penned by inspiration, 
and the whole apparatus of religious ordinances w» 
constructed; which moves the admiration of heaven, 
and excites the envy and rage of bell. In this great 
work you are invited to co-operate^ and thus is the 
opportunity given to you to enter into fellowship with 
the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ. Yes, there 
is something which you may do, without starting from 
your sphere, or violating the delicacy of female mo- 
desty, or usurping any ecclesiastical functions. Like the 
lovely and benevolent Clementine, you can superinteud 
or aid the education of the young and untaught poor; 
you can carry the religious tract to the abode of female 
ignorance ; you can read the Scriptures to the poor and 
aged of your sex ; or you can visit them in their sick- 
ness, and speak words of instruction and consolation in 
their ear ; and you can also aid the operations of Bibk- 
and Missionary Associations in company with> and 
under the direction of matronly friends. In all these 
ways you may do good, and thus, in the only true sense 
of the words, may labour for immortality. You may do 
something in diflFusing that holy light, which in thi* 
extraordinary age is spreading like the dawn of a spiritual 
day over the face of a benighted world. The voice hw 
gone forth from the throne of the Redeemer, " Behold, 
I create all things new.^' And you, each of you, that 
shall read this book, are invited to assist in the great 
and glorious renovation. 

You should observe the moral signs of the times, 
and notice the features of the age in which it is your 
destiny to live. They are of deep interest, and of a 
deeper importance. The wintry age of the worid is 



going by, and the principle of spiritual fertility Ib begin- 
ning to show itself in the spronting venture and swelling 
buds of spring, that are to be seen on every hand. You 
ought to notice this, and to feel that you should do 
Bomethiag iu prepanng for the beauties of summer, and 
the harvests of autumn. Human life has now acquired 
additional value as it respects society and posterity, and 
selfish indolence a deeper criminality. A spirit of holy 
enterprise is the spirit of the age. Every thing is 
replete with energy : nothing is dull or stagnant. The 
heavens seem full of voices, and the earth of motion. 
Nor are the agents and emissaries of evil torpid and 
quiescent. All the hosts of darkness are marshalling 
to meet all the forces of heaven in the valley of decision. 
At home and abroad the principles of truth are coming 
into closer conflict with those of error. It is a contest 
about the world's salvation; and we know the result. 
The hand of prophecy has drawn aside the veil that 
hangs over the future, and discloses to us all the nations 
of the earth reposing in peace and happiness under the 
sceptre of Christ. Set your hand to the work. Every 
thing invites to action, and appeals to your ambition. 
Many voices from many quarters say to you, " Do 
something; do it, do it." Disregard the sneers of the 
scoffer, and the suggestions of the timid. Happily you 
are not in want of means, instruments, and companious. 
Benevolent exertion has become fashionable, and though 
it should not be taken up for the sake of fashion, yet 
this is aa additional incentive and encour^ement. 
Many of your own age, and sex, and rank, are at work 
in doing good, and inviting you to become their co- 
workers. Accept their invitation. It is no less your 
felicity than your duty. He that lives only for his own 
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gratification has the pleasure derived firom only one 
person's enjoyment ; but he that lives for the wdfve 
of others, multiplies his bliss by the number of tbe 
objects of his mercy ; he expands the sphere of his 
Enjoyment till it fills that of his benevolence; sni 
where he cannot be gratified by considering what be 
has done, he is pleased to think of what he attempted 
to do ; and even finds consolation in his wishes, when 
they, as is often the case, outstrip his attempts. 

We cannot tell all the reasons why an infiniteh 
holy, wise, and good God has permitted evil to exist; 
but one of them doubtless is, that we should be pat 
upon our probation in contending against it in fiuth, 
hope^ and charity, and thus both prove and strent^hen 
our own piety, by engaging in the contest ; and one 
great part of the mission of every man on earth is to 
contend with evil in some of its forms. Young people 
should know this as they enter upon existence, and 
never forget it, as they journey onward through a region 
crowded as this is with ignorance, crime^ and wretched- 
ness. It is a noble ambition to leave the world holier 
and happier than we found it, and it is demanded of 
us all, both by heaven and the supplications of a groan- 
ing earth. 

Compare, in moments of sober thought^ the pleasnro 
of worldly amusements with those of benevolenoe, and 
say which are to be preferred. I wiU allow that the 
votary of fashionable enjoyments has her agreeable 
anticipations and reflections; and I can ttokcy her 
sometimes looking back upon a round of occupatioiis, 
with some such thoughts as the following : '* On such a 
night I was at the rout; how brilliant was the partv, 
how tasteful and varied the entertainments^ how agxee^ 
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able the evening. Little, if at all inferior to this, was 
the concert, that followed a few nights afterwards : what 
exquisite music, and how enchaating the singing. And 
then, the crown of all, the ball. I have never enjoyed 
myself more. And all, I hope, will soon be repeated, 
and then I need envy nobody." 

Listen now to the reflections of benevolence. " O 
God, I thank thee for putting it into my heart to do 
good to my fellow-creatures, and for bestowing upon 
me, by thy grace, the bliss of making others happy. I 
have beheld the dark scenes of human woe lightened up 
with joy at my approach, and the children of sorrow 
smiling through their tears in my presence. 'When 
the ear heard me, it blessed me, and when the eye saw 
me, it gave witnew to me. The blessing of him that 
was ready to perish came upon me, and I caused the 
widow's heart to sing for joy.' I have been made the 
instrument of guiding ignorant children to the fountains 
of knowledge; of introducing the Bible to bmilies, 
where not even a stray beam of divine truth had ever 
before entered ; of directing to the house of God, 
feet that had wandered perpetually in the Sabbath- 
breaker's path. I have seen the tears of penitence flow 
down the cheek of the once hardened transgressor; I 
have with delight and gratitude witnessed the beauty 
of holiness adorning the character which was once 
deformed by the enormities of vice, and have seen a 
hope fidl of immortality sparkle in the eye that was 
beginning to close in death. who that had ever seen 
the joy, and received the thanks, of a sinner converted 
by her efforts firom the error of his ways ; the acknow- 
ledgments of a soul saved from death, would doubt the 
infinite superiority of the pleasures of benevolence over 
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those of fashionable amusements ? I bless Thee, O God, 
that thou hast caused me to exchange the one for tbe 
other/' 

Nor is this all. The fruits of holy zeal and of religion 
compassion will be gathered in another world. In com- 
municating the knowledge and principles of divine trnth, 
we are sowing seeds of which the harvest will be reaped 
in eternity, and throughout it. What we do for the 
mere temporal comfort of mankind is mortal^ bat what 
we do for their spiritual welfare is immortal. If we 
become the instruments of saving but one soul bom 
death, we start an immortal mind, a glorified spirit, in 
a career where we shall see it going on from strength to 
strength, adding knowledge to knowledge^ holiness to 
holiness, happiness to happiness, making approaches 
to goodness and bliss, which are aU but infinite^ for ever 
adorning the heavens with new beauties^ and brighten- 
ing with the splendour of moral glory through tdl die 
ages of eternity. And God shall behold this his new 
creatine for ever increasing its glory, and for ever draw- 
ing nearer to himself. There is something so trans- 
cendent and inefiPable in this, as to satisfy^ and nothing 
less will satisfy, the lofiy ambition of religious benevo- 
lence. Such is the prize held out to all^ who having 
sought salvation for themselves, are anxious to do 
something for the salvation of others. It will be found 
by all who make the experiment, that efforts of benefo- 
lence, carried on under the pure motives of sincere piety, 
secure the greatest happiness attainable in this life. 

It may be next mentioned as one of the great excel- 
lences of religion, and one of the proofs of its incalculable 
value, that it is the only acquirement that can be con* 
sidered an education for heaven. Destined^ as you ut, 
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reader, to fill a station and act a part on earth, your 
friends do wisely in securing for you all the advantages 
of the best education they can obtain. Your knowledge 
cannot be too various oi too great, provided the useful 
is blended with the ornamental : and it is not much to 
your credit if you are not ever seeking to build upon the 
foundation that you laid at school. Cultivate a love 
of knowledge, a taste for reading, a spirit of acquiaitioti ; 
for you may hcreafler turn to good account all you 
accumulate. Remember, however, that could you acquire 
all useful and all ornamental knowledge ; and add to 
this the most finished elegance of maDuere, all, in the 
absence of true religion, would leave you as uneducated 
and unfit for heaven, as the savage of the woods. For 
what is heaven, and in what does its happiness consist ? 
It is not a state of sensual existence, for the body of the 
resurrection is a spiritual one ; the gratifications of appe- 
tite, the pleasures of our animal nature, have no place 
there. The objects which now gratify the taste of the 
lovers of pleasure, have no existence in heaven. Nor is 
it a mere social state of being, where friends and lovers, 
parents and children, meet to part no more, and blend 
in all the delights of renewed intercourse. Nor is it a 
mere intellectual state, where science will be attained in 
its highest perfection, and natural religion be carried to 
its loftiest height. It is true we shall know all things, 
the whole range of nature, and the laws of tbe universe 
among the rest : but this is not the view the Scriptures 
give us of heaven, and we know nothing of heaven but 
what the Scriptures do teach us. Heaven is a state of 
holy, intellectual existence, and all its happiness is holy 
too. It is tbe dwelling-place of the holy God, holy angels 
and holy men. It is the very element of holiness : the 
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native place and final home of religion. The happine» 
of heaven mast be like itself^ a holy happiness, a 
religious felicity. It will arise firom being in the 
presence of God^ and beholding his gloiy ; from being 
like him, loving, serving, resembling^ enjoying him, and 
the consciousness of being beloved by him. Hence, 
said Christ, " Father, I will that they whom thou hut 
given me be with me where I am, that they may behdd 
my glory 1^^ The apostle Paul, in prospect of dissolutioQ 
said, " I desire to depart, and to be with Christ." He 
also represented it to others as the very essence of hea- 
venly bliss; "So shall we be ever with the Lord." 
Tiie description of the apostle John is also to the saoK 
effect. " It doth not yet appear what we shall be, but 
wc know that when He (Christ) shall appear, we ahaU 
be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.^^ 

It is evident, then, that if this be the nature 
of heaven, there must be a meetness for it, a prepar- 
ation, an education; and that the education must be 
appropriate. If heaven be a religious state, then reli- 
gion can be the only education. What conceivable 
relation have any of the branches of a literary, or 
scientific, course of study, to a holy state of exist- 
ence? Is a person fitted to enjoy the presence <d 
God, or to love and serve him ; prepared to join in 
the admiration of our Redeemer, and meetened to 
blend in the holy intercourse of saints and angels, by a 
knowledge of the languages, or an acquaintance with 
natural history, or skill in the elegant arts, or the 
highest polish and grace of manners ? These require- 
ments are suitable for earth, but what possible connexion 
can they have with the enjoyment of spirits in gloiy ? 
To love Gk>d in perfection is the consummation of hes- 
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venly bliss, and therefore the lore of Ood on earth is the 
only preparation for sach a state. God in himself, viewed 
apart from his works, is the first truth and chief good, 
and it will be the occupation and felicity of the blessed 
through eternity to know, love, and enjoy him as such. 
Thus was Clementine educated under the effectual 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, for the enjoyment of the 
Divine presence. Her sttaiaments in profound science, 
and in all feminine and elegant accomplishments, were 
far beyond those of most of her sex. Under such a 
father as hers, it may well be supposed how carefiilly, 
and with what success, her mind was cultivated. Had 
this, however, been all, what would it have availed her? 
She lived not to diffuse the knowledge she had acquired. 
The care of her parents, the skill of her teachers, and 
her own assiduity to prepare for her station, were 
all bestowed on the culture of a flower, that was only 
for a very short time to display its beauty, and shed its 
fragrance upon earth, and then wither and die; they 
trained a pupil that was not long to employ the know- 
ledge accumulated in her highly-gifted mind. But all 
' this while she was growing in grace and knowledge in 
the school of Christ; training under an infallible 
teacher, to bear a part in the occupations and felicities 
of the skies. " What sweetness is there," she said, 
" in the thought of that eternal life, of that state of rest 
and love. There we shall comprehend those delightful 
words of our Saviour, ' I go to prepare a place for you, 
that where I am, you may be also.' " 

My youthiiil reader, let me implore you to keep 
this sentiment in view, that whosoever may educate 
you for earth, you must have the teaching of the 
Ploly Spirit, and be made a partaker of true reli- 
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gion, if you would be educated for heayen. In the 
abeence of this^ all your other acquirements^ bowers 
varied or perfect^ will be but as the garland^ beautifiil 
and fra^ant as it may be^ tha^t adorns the victim led 
forth to be sacrificed. 

The momentous importance and transcendent ex- 
cellence of religion^ arise from its being the great end of 
life. If not, Clementine Cuvier lived in vain. She saw 
every thing that was desirable in the world before her, 
but was permitted to touch nothing. The lovely viuon 
of a happy life on earth illumined her path, but vanished 
as she gazed upon it ; and but for her religion^ it maj 
be truly said, she was bom only to disappoint, and be 
disappointed. How often do we sec, as in this case, i 
young person, who when her education is completed, 
and she is prepared to bless and be blessed; wbea 
she is just fitted to become the grace and ornament 
of her circle, is cut down like a flower, on which 
the gardener had bestowed his greatest care, and which 
is taken from him just as its full-blown beauty is about 
to reward his labour, and become the pride of his 
greenhouse. Many a youth, on whose education do 
pains nor expense have been spared, and whose diligence 
has well rewarded the anxiety of his friends, is removed 
by death, just at the very time when he is entering on 
public life, amidst the high raised expectations which 
his talents have awakened. If there be no future state, 
how just would be the exclamation of the Psalmist over 
such withered blossoms as these, '^ Wherefore hast thoa 
made all men in vain?'' If however there be, and we 
know there is, a future state, to which this is only 
preliminary and preparatory, none have lived in vain, 
if they have lived long enough to be made partaken 



of true religion. l%ere is an eternity of happiness 
ever awaiting the Chnstian beyond the grave; and 
faith, love, and holiness are the preparatives for it ; and 
she who has attained these, has answered the end of 
her existence and lived for noble purpose, let her die 
at what age, or go away from what scenes or what 
prospects she may. She may die too soon for otben, 
but not for herself. She has lived long enough to 
ensure glory, honour, immortality, and eternal life; 
and all that she has lost, or can lose, by going away 
early to heaven, is but what the child who has finished 
her education loses, by being removed earlier than usual 
from her school pleasures, to the richer enjoyments 
of her father's house. Religion secures to us the great 
end of life, and m^es it worth while either to live to 
extreme old i^, amidst the greatest poverty and 
destitution, or to die amidst the vigour of youth, and 
the most brilliant illnsions of hope. Weep not, then, 
for Clementine, when you think of her early removal 
from such flattering prospects, for though she went 
from much on earth, she went to infinitely more in 
heaven. Even to her, death was gain ; she had secured 
the crown of glory that fadeth not away, to which the 
bridal ehaplet would have added but little, it would have 
yielded only a few years of mortal joys, and she would 
BO long have lost the joys of heaven. 

Reader, have you ever asked yonrself the question, 
What is the end of my existence ? For what purpose 
did the CTeator send me into the world ? If you have 
not, it is high time you should. You may be young. 
Mid on that account it is the more proper, in some res- 
pects, that you should ui^e these interrogations upon 
yoarself. When life is beginning, it becomes you, as 
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you arc setting out upon its journey, to enquire for 
what purpose it is to be undertaken^ and whither it inli 
lead. It must come to an end soon^ and May come to 
an end suddenly. Conceive of the catastrophe of having 
misimderstood the end of existence I What a nusUke! 
A mistake never to be rectified, since we can Uve but 
once. Do then enquire what, amidst many inferior 
ends, is the one great object, having gained which, we 
have secured the main purpose of our creation, mis 
what else, lose what else, or die when we may; and 
having neglected which, we have Uved in yain, even 
though we have accumulated all things besides. It 
cannot be wealth, rank, fame, knowledge, pleasure, for 
they are so uncertain as to our obtaining or holding 
them, and so unsatisfying in their nature ; we may be 
so very soon and so suddenly taken from them bj 
death ; and they have so little connexion with^ and sach 
an unfriendly influence upon our eternal happiness, that 
it would be an ofiPence against the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of (rod, to suppose that he intended they should 
be the main object of human life. No. He has 
himself told us his design in creating us and sending 
us into the world, in the following passages of his word. 
"Get wisdom, (religion,) get imderstanding ; forget it 
not. Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get 
wisdom; and with all thy getting, get understanding." 
" Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all other things shall be added imto you/' '^ One 
thing is needful, and Mary hath chosen that good part 
which shall not be taken away from her.'' These pas- 
sages decide the question, and point out true piety as 
the end of the Creator in placing us on earth. We an 
here on a probation for eternity, on trial for heaven : 
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so that we are not only fearfully and wonderfully made, 
but fer more fearfully and wonderfully plaeed : and it 
IB melancholy to see the multitude, notwithstanding 
these explicit declarations of God, who must know his 
own desi^ in creating ua, forgetting, neglecting, and 
opposing his merciful intentions, and hving only for the 
present world. How inexpressibly painful is it to see 
them wearing out life, coming to its close, and quitting . 
it for ever, in total oblivion of the great purpose for 
which it was granted. 

So certainly is religion the great end of life, that it 
may be truly affirmed of all who die without it, that 
however long they have lived, or whatever, in other 
respects, they have attended to, they have lived in vain. 
However they may have spent their time, it is, as to its 
higher purpose, all lost. Whatever they have been en- 
gaged in, they have done nothing; but have been in- 
geniously trifling, laboriously idle, and industnously 
negligent. They may have gained much ; much know- 
ledge, wealth, reputation, comfort, pleasure; but they 
have been losing all the while, infinitely more than they 
have gained, for they have tost their soul. They have been 
busily employed in building up their earthly fortunes, 
but they have been no less busy in ruining their im- 
mortal interests. They may have gained a name and a 
place in the temple of fame, but they have lost the final 
approval of God. They may have lived for the temporal 
good of all nations and all posterity, but tfaey have 
neglected to live for their own eternal good; and there- 
fore, in every view of the case, they have lived below, 
infinitely below, the ends of the Creator in their exist- 
ence ; and if they had right views of their mistake at 
the lost, they would go down to the grave, though laden 
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with years^ and riches, and honours^ uttering the me- 
lancholy confession^ ^^Life with me has been a lost 
adventure/' 

With all earnestness then, let me implore you to 
enquire if you have taken a right view of this momen- 
tous subject, and to examine whether you have made 
any thing else than religion the great object of your 
pursuit. If so, it is not happily yet too late to correct 
the error. You have now learnt, if not before, the 
sublime and merciful purpose of Qod in sending yon 
upon earth, even the salvation of your immortal sooL 
Be thankful for the information. Rise and contempUte 
the prospects before you, and the work assigned to you. 
Look before you. Consider your destiny. Be this your 
purpose, to seek first the kingdom of Grod and his 
righteousness; and be this your prayer, "Teach me, 
O Lord, the way of thy statutes : make me to go in the 
path of thy commandments : and turn away mine eyes 
from beholding vanity.^' 

I now exhibit religion to you in another view of its 
excellence, as yielding to its possessor the most sub- 
stantial happiness. Yes, happiness ; and it is a delusion 
of the father of lies, to represent it otherwise. 

It is a very common, but certainly a very great error, 
to consider religion somewhat in the light of a neoessaiy 
evil ; a something to be endured, but not to be enjoyed; 
which is to be regarded with dread, rather than con- 
templated with desire ; a scheme of penance, bat not 
an act of choice, intended to conciliate an angry Deity, 
rather than to please a God of love ; in short, a gloomy 
obstruction to the joys of our social existence, which is 
to be avoided as long as possible, and to be resorted to 
only when those joys can be no longer experienced. 
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Mistaken and shockiag idea I How contrary, not only 
to the word of God, which declares it, but also to the 
experience of those who have proved it, to be a peace 
that passeth understanding, a joy unspeakable, and full 
of glory I 

You have thoaght, because you have been told so, 
that it is a state of gloom and melancholy. But who 
told you so ? Who and what are the persona that have 
brought this ill report upon it, and have dared to con- 
tradict the testimony of Crod, whose holy word has 
pronounced it to be a way of pleasantness, and a path 
of peace ? Are they persons who have tried it, and 
who therefore speak from eiperience? No; never 
having given themselves up to its iuHuence, they are no 
better judges of ita excellence, than he who has no 
palate is of the sweetness of honey. You should hearken 
to the testimony of those who are pious, myriads of 
whom, in palaces and mansions, as well as in cot- 
tages; amidst wealth, rank, and splendour, as well 
as amidst poverty; in the bright day of prosperity, as 
well as in the dark night of adversity ; in the gay 
scenes of a garden of Eden, as well as in the dreary 
vacancy of a wilderness; have declared that till they 
yielded their hearts to the influence of religion they 
knew not what happiness was. Thousands of youth, 
with all the sources of worldly amusement at command, 
and all the springs of fashionable gaiety flowing around 
them, have turned away disappointed and disgusted, 
to seek and find their bliss, in the service of God. 
But I refer you again to the testimony of this beau- 
tiful young woman : " I experience a pleasure," she 
said in a letter to a friend, "in reading my Bible, 
which I have never felt before; it attracts and fixes me 
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to an inconceivable degree^ and I seek sincerely thm, 
and only there, the truth. When I compare the calm 
and the peace which the smallest and most imperceptible 
grain of faith gives to the soul, with all that the world 
alone can give of joy or happiness, I feel that the least 
in the kingdom of heaven is a hundred times more 
blessed than the greatest and most elevated of the ma 
of the world." Striking testimony, and the more strik- 
ing on account of the source from whence it comes. 
This is not a voice from a convent, or an alms-honae; 
this is not the language of one whom the world had dis- 
appointed and disgusted, and who in a spirit of mis- 
anthropy turned to religion as a substitute for its former 
pleasures ; it is not the experience of a bed-ridden 
cripple, making a virtue of necessity, and seeking con- 
solation from religion, because every other source erf 
Iiappincss is cut off. No. It is the experience of a 
young lady, residing at the very centre of all that could 
dazzle the mind and fascinate the imagination, in the 
gayest and most brilliant city in Europe ; whom tlie 
world in its most alluring form was perpetually ««ftftiling 
and seeking to captivate. 

And why should this surprise you ? Why fed 
astonished that religion should yield such pure and 
satisfying bliss? Think of its component parts; its 
elements are Faith, Hope, Love : think of its priTil^es, 
the pardon of sin, justification before God, adoption into 
his &mily, the witness of his Spirit that we are his 
children, the image of his glory upon the soul, the love 
of Christ shed abroad in the heart, the consciouaneas 
of his favour, daily communion with him, abounding 
consolation in trouble, hope in death, the prospect 
of eternal life : think of its duties, the perusal of the 
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Scriptures, the BtillnesH of meditation, the BoariDgs 
of devotion, the fervour of prayer, the rapture of praise, 
la there any woader that this should give happiness? 
What was Paradise ? The perfection of religion. What 
will heaven be? The eternal enjoyment of a perfect reli- 
gion. Wliat is it that in thousands of instances, has made 
Christians happy in the hovel of poverty, in the languor 
of disease, in the hour of misfortune, in the agonies 
of dissolution ? Religion. What is it that has irra- 
diated with brightness and glory the Christian prisoner's 
cell, lightened the captive's fetters, and made the martyr 
sing at the stake ? Religion. O ! what a power to bless 
must it contain, when it can conquer all these opposing 
circumstances, and distil joy and peace into minds 
seemingly so full of wormwood as to leave no room 
for any thing but woe, and to render everything else out 
of season and out of place ! 

If you want pleasure, then, here you may find it ; 
and to exhort you to attend to religion, is but another 
form of entreating you to be happy. " Here, in piety, 
is a pleasure, high, rational, angelical j embased with 
no attendant sting, no consequent loathing, no remorse, 
or bitter farewells. A pleasure made for the soul, and 
the soul for it, suited to its spirituality, and equal to its 
capacity. It is the foretaste of heaven, and the earnest 
of eternity. In a word, it is such an one as being 
begun in grace, passes into glory, blessedness, and im- 
mortali^, and those pleasures that neither eye hath 
seen, nor ear heard, nor ever entered into the heart 
of man to conceive of." 

I have alluded in the forgoing description of the 
happiness of religion, to its power to support the mind 
in prospect of death ; but this is too important a view 
VoL.4 • rr 
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of it, and too aifectingly illustrated by the dying expe- 
rience of Clementine, to be so summarily dLsmissed ; 
and I must therefore refer to it at greater length. It 
is an awful thin^ to die. Death is that monster, from 
the sight, and especially the touch of which, the whole 
animal creation, and man above all, turns with insunc- 

tive dread and horror. What is it that can not onlv 

• 

enable us to overcome this revulsion and recoil, but 
also go forward to meet the last enemy in peace and 
hope ? Religion, and nothing else ; and it is the glor; 
of Christianity that it erects its brightest trophies on 
the tomb, and illumines the dark valley of the shadov 
of death with the brightness of a hope full of immor- 
tality. Look into the dying chamber of Clemcntiiie 
Cuvier; see that lovely young creature, when every 
thing tended to make death terrible, and life desirable ; 
when the fame of her distinguished father, the affecdou 
of her mother, and above all, the plighted love of him 
who was still dearer to her heart than either father or 
mother, all invited her back to the world : see her with 
such friends around her dying couch, and such scenes 
before her imagination, bowing in deep and peaceful 
submission to the will of Grod, when he called her 
to put on the shroud instead of the bridal attire, and to 
descend into the grave, instead of occupying the house 
furnished for her reception. Again, look at that 
touching scene which is thus described. '' She mani- 
fested for her father and her sister the most tender 
affection; and on one occasion, when after a violeat 
attack she had expressed a desire to depart, the tears 
of her sister and her parents so overcame her, that she 
reproved herself for such a wish, and exclaimed, ' 0, 
how selfish I am ! I - will take any mediciae, and tiy 
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every remedy, because I wish to recover for your Bakes.' 
She gave to her intended husband a copy of the ' Iiaita< 
tioQ of Jesus Christ,' in which her trembliug hand had 
marked some passages, and written some lines of Chris- 
tian aSectioa; and having requested him to place his 
head before her, she laid on it her hand, and said, 
' Lord, bless ua both I Lord, restore me, that I may 
love thee more ; but if thou hast otherwise decided, thy 
will be done.' " O Christianity, these are thy triumphs I 
For such a person to die in such a manner I What a 
mixture of gloom and glory is here I Reader, could you 
in similar circumstances die thus? Have you the piety 
that could enable you to turn with calmness and hope 
from such visions of earthly bliss as presented them- 
selves to her eye, and see in lieu thereof, the grave? 
Have you thus learnt to die ? Shall not this scene teach 
you the reality, the power, the tranBcendent escelleoce 
of religion ? Take a last look on that seraphic young 
Christian, see her with 

" A mortal paleneH on her cheek, 
But glory iu her bouI;" 
and then present for yourself this prayer, " Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
hers." 

I cannot, however, allow you to pass from the con- 
templation of this dying Christian, without asking you 
to compare her end with the closing scene of the 
Philosopher. What Baron Cuvier's precise sentiments 
on the subject of revealed religion were, does not appear 
from any tUng that I have read. Whether he contented 
himself with those ministrations which he performed 
with such ability at the altar of natural religion, and 
thus added one more to the highly gifted minds, who 
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are content with worshipping God the Creator, witlwut 
doing homage to God the Saviour^ and the Sanctifier; 
or whether he paid a sincere homage to the Kedeemcr 
of the world, I pretend not to determine. Certain, 
however, it is, that in his last moments^ so far as the 
account of his firiend extends, there were no expressiooi 
of faith, first looking for comfort and peace to the 
cross of Christ, then penetrating the veil, and ranging 
through the regions of immortality ; no lively hopo 
of an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and thit 
fadeth not away; no desire to depart and be with 
Christ ; no felt attractions of the presence of God in 
heaven. His admiring eulogist tells us of his longisp 
after immortality, but Pasquier evidently meant the 
immortality which is boimded by earth and time, not 
that which is enjoyed beyond the grave, in heaven. I 
do not pretend to say or insinuate, there were none 
of these views and feelings; his admirers may have 
suppressed them, as if the rays of the exceUent glorr 
falling upon the dying philosopher would bedim the 
lustre of his countenance, and render him less worthv 
of admiration, when beheld catching the first beams 
of heavenly light, into the fiill blaze of which he was 
about to ascend. All I say is, that we have no acooont 
of his dying testimony to the truth and excellence, tbe 
power and hopes, of the gospel of Jesus Christ. But 
how different was the case of his sainted daughter. 
She also yearned for glory, but it was for the gloiy to 
be revealed in heaven ; for honour, but it was for that 
honour which cometh from above ; for immortality, bat 
it was for that brought to light by the gospel. A few 
hours before her death, she said to a beloved fineiidi 
'' You know we are sisters for eternity ; there is life ; it 
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IB only there that there is life." She knew that if the 
earthly house of her tabernacle was dissolved, she had a 
building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens ; and that mortality would be swallowed 
up of life. Contrast the silence and reserve of philoso- 
phy, with the full and joyful testimony of faith ; the 
cold negation of the former with the ardent aspirations 
of the latter; the half averted, anxious, or desponding 
eye, with which the one looks upon the tomb and 
explores the world beyond, with the steady, assured, 
and expecting gaze, with which the other looks upon 
the fields of light and glory, the promised land, that 
lies beyond the swelling flood. 

III. I now present to yon another lesson to be learnt 
from this event ; one the truth of which young people 
are slow to admit, although it is often repeated by the 
voice of Providence, and confirmed by the universal 
history of man, I mean the mortality of youth, and the 
necessity of immediate and habitual preparation for 
death. Clementine was removed at the age of twenty- 
two. " Man Cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down ; 
and in innumerable instances, the bud is not permitted 
to expand into a flower. Death observes no order, bnt 
often strikes down the healthy and leaves the sickly; 
takes the young, and leaves the old. Myriads of both 
eexea are anaaaUy carried o£F to an early grave by 
that bane of English youth, consumption, which, like 
a glutton, devours multitudes, and like an epicure, 
daintily feeds on some of the rarest and the best. 
Incipient mortal disease exists in many before it 
is fluspected either by themselves or their friends. 
While the rose blooms on the cheek, there is a worm 
beginning to feed upon its root. This may be the case 
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" So teach me to Dumber my days, as to apply my heart 
unto wisdom." 

Death is an event for which, come when it may, 
whether in youth, in old age, or in the middle of life, 
there should be suitable preparation. " Be ye ready," 
is the benevolent warning of Him, who in all he said, 
as well as in all he did, was intent upon the Balvation 
of souls. We ought to prepare for eyery event which 
must happen to us, however insignificant, and in matters 
of importance for every one that may happen. Death 
is the most momentous, and at the same time the most 
certain change that can come upon us, and it sets the 
seal of eternal destiny upon ub. Ab the tree falls so 
it lies, and as it leans so it fallB. "Prepare to meet 
your God," is a sound which should never be out of your 
ears, till you can say with the apostle, " I am ready to 
depart." What tremendouB import is there in the word 
preparation, as applied to a dying hour. But what is 
preparation? Not a few hasty prayers said by us, or 
by a clergyman for us, in our departing moments ; not 
taking the sacrament ; not saying we are sorry for our 
sins, and that we die in charity with all men. Many do 
this who are awfiilly unprepared for death, and sink 
to the bottomless pit when they expect to soar away to 
the regions of eternal glory. True religion, the religion 
of the heart, a religion of penitence, faith, holiness, 
prayer; a religion that is a living, abiding, influential 
principle, rooted in the soul, forming the whole character, 
producing a holy taste, and dictating holy pursuits; 
such a religion as is described in the forgoing pages, 
and exemplified in the life and death of Clementine, 
this, this is preparation for our latter end. Nothing 
lees than a change which makes us meet for glory can 
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with propriety be called being ready for death ; we are 
not^ cannot be prepared to go away firom earth, till we 
arc prepared to go to heaven. "Verily, verily/' said 
Christy ^^ except a man be bom of water and of the 
Spirit^ he cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven." 
Our title to heaven is acquired for us by the righteous- 
ness of Christ imputed to us in our justification; our 
mcetness, by the work of the Holy Spirit in our re- 
generation and sanctification ; and no one is prepared to 
go into tlie presence of God till he is thus justified^ 
renewed, and purified. 

A mere death-bed religion is often a delusive thing. 
True repentance is never too late, but late repentance 
is rarely true. Neither pungent remorse, nor deep 
humiliation, nor ecstatic joy, experienced in the prospect 
of dissolution, if expressed then for the first time, are 
to be much relied upon : myriads have felt all this, who 
upon their recovering, became as bad as before, and even 
worse. Religion is knowledge, deliberate purpose, the 
choice of a supreme good, the election of the heart 
between contending competitors for its affections ; it is 
faith, hope, love: say then if this great, this entire 
moral revolution and renovation can be expected to take 
place amidst the decays, the struggles, the groans of ex- 
piring nature? Can it be looked for that the great 
work will be done amidst restless days and sleepless 
nights, the languors of disease, the agony oi pain, and 
the incoherence of delirium? Now is the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation. Everything but the 
spirit of procrastination in man says, now; the word 
of God repeatedly and emphatically says, now ; the dis- 
pensations of Providence say, now; the uncertainty 
of life as illustrated in the deaths of the young and 
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healthy, says, now ; the Toice of reasou and conscience, 
says, now ; the affectionate advice of parents, friends, 
and miniBters says, dow; the transcendent worth of sal- 
vation says, now J the present happiness of religion 
says, now ; the vanity of the world says, now ; the dis- 
comfort, and in many cases, the misery of a life of sin, 
says, now ; in short, everything but Satan, the adversary 
and destroyer of souls, says, now. God says, " To-day, 
if ye will hear my voice, harden not your hearts ;" and 
" Remember now your Creator in the days of your 
youth," and it is only the su^eation of the Wicked 
One to put it off to a more convenient season. 

Cesar Borgia said in his last moments, "I had 
provided in the course of my life for everything except 
death ; and now, alas I I am to die, though entirely 



Begin at once and without delay to attend to the 
just and paramount claims of religion. Make it your 
nest, as well as your great business. Time is short, life 
is uncertain, death is at hand, judgment is approaching, 
and eternity is to follow. If you are impressed by 
reading this memoir and the subjoined reflections ; if a 
serious thoi^htfulness comes over you, and you feel 
inclined to give to religion the attention it deserves and 
demands, cherish such emotions ; they form a crisis in 
your moral history; they are the disturbance of a 
dangerous slumber, and will issue either in your awaken- 
ing to the pursuit of salvation, or in your settling down 
again to a deeper sleep of death. It is a dangerous 
thing to neglect such admonitions, and to extinguish 
convictions. Take the following fact in illustration 
of this sentiment. "I once," said a pious minister 
of America, " knew a youth of sixteen, the son and hope 
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for him that language could express. I heard his mother 
exclaim, ' O ! my son ! my son !' till she swooued, and 
sunk upon the floor. I heard him as he tossed from 
side to side, cry out, ' O Lord, have mercy on my soul ! 
O my God, have mercy on me, mercy 1 mercy I' and 
then reaching out his hands towards his father, he 
exclaimed, 'I am lost ! I am lost ! am I not, father?' 
His breath grew shorter, and his voice fainter, until 
raising hie hands as if he would cry * mercy ' once more, 
he expired. Fifteen yeara have rolled away since I 
heard those cries of dying agony, but they ring in my 
ears now, as if it were but an hour. That Look of fierce 
despair is now in my eye, and my ear echoes with the 
heart-rending cry, ' I am lost ! I am lost I am I not, 
father ?' How can I forget them 7 They came &om the 
death-bed of my friend, and that friend my own beloved 
brother. Reader, by my brother's dying groans, by 
the tears which fall on this paper while I think of him, 
and by the tears and groans of Calvary, I beseech you, 
remember and lay to heart the truths you are here 
taught." 

Contrast this fearful death-bed scene with the holy 
and peaceful close of that lovely young woman, whose 
memoir forms the subject of this volume. There was 
no heart-rending cry, " I am lost, I am lost," there : 
no tones of a desponding voice, no look of an agonized 
mind, no horrors of a guilty eonsdence there. No, all 
was peace, and joy, and hope, the very veige of heaven } 
and thence, without murmur or regret, she saw the 
visions of earthly bliss melt away, in the splendour 
of the eternal day, which was then breaking upon her 
soul, and disclosing the ineffable beauty of the new 
heavens, and new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
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or the arena of politics^ and all that they have done^ 
will be swept away, with the refuse of the nations that 
know not Grod. • 

Remember Clementine Cuvier ; and remember also 
it was divine grace that made her what she was. The 
same grace, rich, free, and undiminished, remains to 
make you like her, if you desire to resemble her. Be 
this your prayer, presented in sincerity, in faith, in 
fervour, and till it is answered ; " God of all power and 
grace, for the sake of Jesus Christ, thy only Son, our 
Saviour, enlighten my dark mind, renew my hard heart, 
correct my worldly taste, and sanctify my unholy life by 
that divine Spirit, whose beautiftd creation has been set 
before me in this memoir, that I may Uve as she lived, 
die as she died, and with her and all thy saints, inherit 
thy kingdom and glory for ever. Amen.'' 
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am leaving the world when its prospects were become 
most flattering and alluring, I do not regret it ; I have 
only one desire, and that is after more communion with 
God." There was a tear in her eyes, but it was not the 
tear of disappointed hope, or bitter regret, but only the 
tribute of nature, refined but not destroyed by grace, 
and it added a charm to the beauties of holiness, which 
so evidently invested her character. The whol& strain 
of her conversation was so calm, so collected, ao digni- 
fied, evincing such meek submission, such humble piety, 
such weanednesB from the world, and such longing after 
immortality, that I gazed at her with wonder and de- 
light, and left the house thinking and saying that I had 
scarcely ever witnessed any thing so seraphic. 

On subsequent enquiry, I found that the family 
of which she was a member had sufiered much, and 
often, Irom the ravages of death. First they lost their 
father, who died when he was a little more than forty 
years of age, leaving a widow and a numerons family. 
A few years afterwards one of her brothers died ; then 
in the course of a few months, a sister; and in about 
two years subsequently, another brother. Death, when 
he once enters a large family, seems often to delight in 
multiplying his victims, and accumulating his spoils, till 
the late flourishing and numerous household is left but 
a wreck for a widow's tears to Ml upon. 

These affecting breaches in the wide circle which 
Martha had been accustomed to meet in her mother's 
house, appear to have produced a deep and salutary im- 
pression upon her mind. She saw in them sorrowful 
proofe of the brevity and uncertainty of life, of the vanity 
of the world, and the necessity of being ready for an 
early grave. But there were other lessona to be learnt 
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before her and knew what was occessarj to prepare her 
for them. This attack of disease she received as an 
intimation that she must be ready for the speedy coming 
of the Son of Man. Among her private memoranda, 
she had made the following entry relative to the event, 
"This dispensation of mercy brought eternity to my 
view, and in the evening I had the sweet assurance that 
sudden death could have nothing to alarm me." How 
strange will it sound to many to hear a young and 
beautiful woman, with all the ordinary, and some 
peculiar reasons for wishing to live, talk of an event 
which would in all probability issue in death, as a 
dispensation of mercy. Yet this was neither unnatural 
nor irrational. All things work together for good to 
them that love Crod; and death is placed by the Apostle 
amongst the privileges of the child of God. All is 
mercy that God does to his people. He loves them 
with an infinite love, and having both omniscience and 
omnipotence to fulfil the purposes of his love, he can do 
nothing contrary to mercy. This it is the business 
of faith to believe, nothing doubting; and it was one 
of the triumphs of Martha's faith to believe that even 
the rupture of a blood vessel was a dispensation of 
mercy. She at once gave up all hopes of recovering, 
and many times referred to the day with manifest 
pleasure. 

how religion changes the aspect of every thing 
terrible, and makes that an object of complacency, which 
apart from it, b an object of unmixed dread and dislike. 
It has power to make afflictions sources of joy, and 
death a matter of desire. 

During her illness, Martha acquired exalted ideas 
of the heavenly world. Her faith pierced the veil that 
Vol. 4 o G 
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hides the unseen state from corporeal ^-ision, and gaied 
upon the things that are eternal. '* I know not/' site 
would often say^ *' what all the employments of heaTcn 
may be^ for it doth not yet appear what we shall be; 
but I know that I shall be in the presence of God, and 
see Christ, and that will be enough. I shall be perfectir 
happy, for I shall be perfectly holy.'* 

At tlie time of her attack in May^ she was engaged 
to a gentleman to whom she was tenderly attached, and 
to whom at no distant period she was to have beco 
married. It is vain to suppose that she could turn from 
the altar to the tomb^ and from this dearest of all fnciid« 
to the arrest of the last enemy, without a severe strug<;ie 
between an earthly and a spiritual afiTection. The cod- 
fiict was short, the victory complete ; and it was at once 
the greatest effort and brightest triumph of her faith, 
to be made willing to give up even this dear object 
of her heart, and to depart to be with Christ. In refer* 
ence to this event she sometimes said. *' It is mvsteri- 
ous, but I know it is all right. My heavenly Father 
knows what is best for me.^^ " I never," says her 
sister, "saw greater firmness in her, than when ahe 
adverted to this disappointment of her hopes.'^ 

As I did not apprehend from my first visit thai her 
end was near, and as I was much from home, I did not 
again see her for some time ; and O that all my young 
friends could have seen her as I then saw her, lovely in 
death, like a moss-rose bud nearly severed finom iti 
stock, and just ready to fall on the ground, with iu 
opening beauties possessing still their freshness and 
their fragrance. There was not a shadow of impatience, 
anxiety, or fear, to becloud her beautiful countenance, 
to check the smile which irradiated her features, or tu 
dim the ray of hope which glittered in her fine exprcs- 



stve eye, as it turaed to tliat tkeaveD whither her heart 
had already ascended. What painter's skill could pencil 
the looks which I then saw ? All was peace and more 
than peace; it was peace that pasaeth understanding, 
rising into joy unspeakable and full of glory. Christ, 
and Christ alone, was her refnge ; and she confessed her 
exclusive dependence on his blood and righteousness for 
acceptance with God. She knew in whom she had 
believed, and was persuaded he was able to keep that 
which she had committed to him until the day of Christ. 
I pass over much that was said during that most solemn 
and delightful interview, but mention one remark : " Do 
you now feel any regret," I said to her, " that you are 
leaying the world so early, and when its prospects were 
becoming so attractive V With an ineffable smile, she 
replied, " Our great business in this world is to obtain 
the salvation of our souls ; and having secured that, I 
have accomplished the end of my existence." Glorioas 
and immortal truth I Noble sentiment I Profound 
wisdom I Worthy to be printed on the firmament in 
starry characters, and to be written in son-beams on the 
tablet of earth for all human eyes to read, and all human 
hearts to study. Let the young ponder it at the com- 
mencement of the great journey of life : let it be weighed 
by those who are in the midst of life, and by the aged at 
the end of life. Gcdn what we may, life is lost if the 
soul be not saved ; while on the other hand, if the sout 
be saved, we have secured the end <rf life, from whatever 
posaessions, or from whatever prospects, we may be 
called by death to depart. 

One day, about this time, Martha said to a &iend, 
" I sometimes regret the time that I spend in sleep, 
since it deprives me of so much opportunity for com- 
mimion with God." This was much indeed to say, for 
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a young person Ajing of consomption^ whose slumber 
was so much interrupted by feverish restlessness and 
almost ceaseless coughing, and to whom the hours 
of sleep ever brought with them oblivion or a respite 
of her su£ferings. 

A time was fixed for a last sad interview with her 
once intended husband. In this scene her faith shone 
forth in all its brightness, and patience had its perfect 
work. While aU around were filled with poignant grief, 
she was calm, serene, composed. Having affectionately 
uttered some pious counsels to this firiend of her heart, 
and pointed him to that heaven on the verge of which 
he saw her, she took her last farewell, and gave her last 
look, with a tranquillity and fortitude that surprised 
every one, and which proved that she was now enjoying 
too much of the "excellent glory'' to suffer intensely 
from the rending of any earthly ties whatever. She 
looked up into heaven, and saw Jesus waiting to receive 
her spirit, and felt that she could leave for Him, even 
that friend with whom it was once her fondest worldly 
hope to tread the path of life in company. The scene 
scarcely ruffled her peace, or drew from her soul one 
longing lingering look to earth, for heaven was fully in 
her view. 

During a paroxysm of severe bodily suffering which 
came on soon after, a beloved sister, at her request, 
prayed with her, which greatly soothed her, and she 
then desired the family to be called into her cham- 
ber. " Sing some hymns to me,'' she said, '' for though 
I cannot sing with you, I can join by repeating the 
words." It was done, as well as the feelings of her 
sisters would allow, and their voices sounded in her ear as 
the distant echoes of the songs of the Redeemed above, 
which she was soon to join. Becoming drowsj^ the 
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8ud, "It is sweet to &11 asleep siugmg the praises 
of God." 

"la the midst of sufferings too painful to describe," 
said her sister in a note, " Martha could smile, and tell 
us Jesus was near to her. Her countenance at all times 
animated and happy, was unusually so now ; it beamed 
with ineffable brightness, and was a strong and beautiful 
evidence that all was perfect peace within. When she 
could no longer articulate, she looked all we could wish 
her to say. About five minutes before she expired, her 
agonies ceased, she recognised all of us, and as though 
to bid a last farewell, she smiled, and exclaimed, 
' Happy, happy I' Blessed state of mind I to smile and 
exclaim, ' happy, happy,' eren in the cold anus of death. 

So died Martha S. Her last farewell to earth was 
uttered with the consciousness and the feeling that she 
was treading at that moment upon the very threshold 
of heavenly glory : and who need wonder that she 
could speak of happiness even in dissolution. As she 
drew near her everlasting home, she saw the lights 
of her Father's house, and unconscious of the gloom 
of the dark valley of the shadow of death, from the 
midst of which she beheld them, she gave expression to 
her feelings in a note of holy rapture, and left the world 
with accents which we may easily imagine were also the 
first she uttered as she touched the heavenly shore, 
" happy I happy !" 

Behold, Young People, another convincing proof and 
beautiful display of the power and excellence of religion, 
in the deep submission, the solid peace, the joyful con- 
tent of this young lady, when called not only to resign 
life in the very morning of her day, but to turn from 
the altar to the tomb. When the symptoms of decline 
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appeared^ and the sad presaged of her disease shoved 
themselves in a form not to be mistaken, there was no 
terror, no determined clinging to life, no dreadfiil recoil 
from death; but a meek, gentle, and peaeeful acqui- 
escence in the will of Grod. What c^portunitr did not 
a consumption leave her, through sleepless nights and 
months of confinement at home, to think on all she was 
leaving ; and yet through all this time, she could see, 
without repining, the visions of earthly bliss suooessivelr 
vanish, because she knew that in their place she was 
going to receive joys, which eye has not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor the heart of man conceived. 

It cannot fail to be remarked that although her 
dying experience was eminently characterised through 
the whole of it by her own selected term " happy," yet 
she was a total stranger, like Clementine Cuvier, to the 
ecstacies into which some have been transported in the 
hour of transition from time to eternity ; bat far more 
was she a stranger to those alternations of hope and 
dread which now raise the soul to the very gate of 
heaven, and now fill it with despair ; '' least of all was she 
likely to be haunted by those spectral forms of departed 
guilt, which sometimes steal back even on the forgiven 
and accepted spirits under cover of that cloud of night, 
in which anguish and the terrors of approaching death 
so often involve mortality. She was full of joy and 
hope, but it was joy and hope, tranquil^ serene, 
and unfaltering. This of all states of mind, in whidi 
the Christian can meet the dying hour, la snrely 
the most enviable; the most satisfactory to herself, 
and the most impressive to spectators. Such deq> 
solemn tranquillity of soul at such a moment, is the 
surest evidence of the reality of religions character, 
and best illustrates the power of religious truth. It ein 
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in no degree be attributed to a fictitioiu sonrce ; to the 
illusions of a perturbed imagination, or to that morbid 
excitement, that preteraatural radiance, whicU disease 
(or opium) trill Bomstimea impart to the intellect, and 
which resembles the delirious splendour it can sometimes 
kindle in the eye." Such was the state of mind of both 
the young persons whose death is narrated in this 
volume : it was not the rapture of imagination, excited 
by either material or spiritual stimulants, but the joy 
of reason, elerated, sustained, and sanctified by faith. 



A SHORT MEMOIR OF MISS A. S— . 

Another branch of this family has been carried to 
the tomb, and the redeemed spirit of Anne has followed 
her sister Martha to the realms of immortality. The 
family left Birmingham in 1838, to reside in the Isle 
of Man. I paid them a parting risit, and saw but too 
clearly, that I was taking my last leave of the subject 
of this brief sketch. She was not positively ill, for she 
went about aa usual, but she was drooping, and a short 
hectic cough sounded in roy ears like a prediction of her 
early death. I shall never forget her serions, calm, and 
collected manner, and the hallowed repose of her 
countenance and conversation. She broke through her 
natural reserve, and, though with great modesty, spoke 
with considerable freedom on the momentous realities 
of the gospel of our Lord. She was evidently aware 
of her danger, and appeared to me to have her eye fixed 
on the cloud which had received the spirit of her sister 
out of her sight, when she ascended to glory. It was a 
solemn interview ; we prayed, and then parted fiir ever. 
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till we shall meet at the gathering together of the sainti 
to Christ. She left for the Isle of Man, and after 
suffering a few months, under the- disease which bad 
reduced the family to a wreck, she was. removed to 
heaven. v 

Anne appears to have been decidedly pious long 
before her last sickness came upon her^ though firom a 
natural timidity and reserve, she disclosed ' her fedingi 
to few. Meek, gentle, and retiring, she grew like the 
violet in seclusion, and matured for heaven and glory, 
seen but by few. 

" When she bade adieu to her friends in Binningham," says her 
sister, in a letter to me, "she was persuaded their next meetiDg 
would be in the presence of Grod. You will recollect your last Tisit, 
the remembrance of which you said was noTer to be forgotteu; 
tlirough a long and painful illness she would revert to it, adding, in 
allusion to what had at that time been said, ' Tee, the finished work 
of Christ, is my only hope, my only ground of acceptance.' **6ot>D 
after we were settled in Douglas, the Scotch Bfinister, our Psstoq 
called to see her ; indeed he was a frequent visitor, and I have heaid 
him say, in all his experience he never witnessed such atrong proof 
of the power of divine grace, in sustaining the sonl in the piospect 
of death, as in this case. All who saw her bore a similar testimoBy. 
I cannot remember a single instance in which she was heard to 
murmur or complain. Her medical attendant would oflen say she 
was a patient sufferer. When she was spoken to on the subject 
of her affliction, she would instantly say, 'Call it not affliction; it 
has never been one to me. I have no wish to live. Many I love are 
in heaven, and Jesus is there !* I shall pass over days and nights 
of protracted suffering, every moment of which gave testimony that 
her soul was ripening for glory, to the closing scene of her illness. 
One circumstance, I cannot omit, as it shews the bias of her mind in 
reference to eternity. The last night in the year 1838, she expieiaed 
a wish to be awake, just as the new year was ushered in. On being 
asked the reason, she replied, ' I began this year in the fear of God. 
1 then had a strong impression I should end it in his presence. It 
seems I shall be absent a little longer, but I should like to commence 
the new year, praising him.' 

" The seventh of January was her last conflict. I wiah I coold 
send you what I witnessed ; yet language coold but teUy tell Ika 
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perfect triumph ovar Iha itii^ of deatb. Through tha dkj it was 
evident her eud wu drawing oew, tboagh it wu not anticipated 
quite BO soon. In the evening her enSering became sztremei For a 
hw honn she was indeed cabled to pass through ' the Serf trial,' bnt 
even then her conntentmee, 4i*tresaed throngh great auffariDg, would 
freqnently b«come hright and animated, and looking ap to those 
■unonuding hev.*^ft*'oi'ld ■*7> ' Be not diiconraged becaoie you see 
me ED&er ; call it not dying, it is only an entrance into life everlaating.' 
And then she added, ' Jeim, fetch tb; serraDt. I am not aahamed to 
own thee.' When «he vas a little better, and still expecting a return 
of Bo&ering, the raised her Syea, and said, ' Bememher, if I am too ill 
to speak in ny last monents, I die happy, unspeakably happy.' Bbe 
charged at all to meet her in heaven, saying that ' a few prayers and 
a few tears wonid not be safficient to sustain the tool In the last 
conflict.' 

It pleated her Heavenly Father to spare her any return of Buffering. 
In the last hour she seemed to be perfectly refined fiam all dross. I 
could only look oh her as one who had seen the glories of the Mew 
Jemtkleni, and was permitted a little while to hold conrerss with us. 
Being raised up, she repeated part of the last chapter of the goapel 
by Mtttiiew, loaking her own observation* as she, passed along, 
dwelling more particularly on those words, ' He is not here, be is 
risan,' aaclaiming in ccstacy, 'Uy Saviour is risen I and why? 
TbMt I might rise with him.' Bhe then spoke of that beautiful tract 
'The BeSner of Silver,' adding, 'It is Jesus who sits, watching the 
cmcible ; that moment he sees his image there, ha will bid me come 
to htm.' Here her joy became so great that she said, 'I must be 
•trengthened before I can behold the full glory of God,' Upon a 
friend remarking, ' What a beautiful and heavenly countenance,' she 
replied, ' If there is any thing beautiful there, it it my Saviour's 
inwge reflected, not L' Becoming CxhtinBted, she wished to sleep. 
Before she closed her eyes, the bid farewell to those who sorroanded 
her : ihorlly after she wbitpered, ' I am in the valley now, it it not 
dark, I see a light, my Saviour is conducting me through — he is 
coming.' In a few minutes she gently fell asleep iu Jetot. Bo gentle 
was her dismissal, that the spirit had left its clay tabernacle before 
we were well aware." 

Qentle, pure, happy fipirit, tboQ art witli Him who 
washed thee in his blood &om all thy sins, regenerated 
thee by his Spirit, and meetened thee by hig grace to 
dwell in hii presence 1 Thy relatiTes who have passed on 
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to glory before thee^ had long beckoned to tbee firom the 
heavenly strand, and have now welcomed thee to that 
blissful shore, from which sin and sorrow are for ever 
excluded. Short and soon over was thy voyage, and 
having happily and early escaped the storms that sweep 
across the troubled sea of human life^ by the fnrr 
of which so many are wrecked, thou hast entered that 
haven of peace^ where no tempest rises, and uo breakers 
roar. 

Youthful reader, think of these two holy sisters, 
whose short annals you have now perused^ and what 
think you ? " Lovely and pleasant in their lives, and 
in their deaths they were not (long) divided." Ask the 
question of yourself, if you, amidst the gaieties of 
youth, and the pursuits of vanity, have yet tasted equal 
happiness in life, to that which they found ia death. Is 
there not something here that is impressive, instmctiTe, 
and requires your attention? What must religion be 
that can ^' Make a dying bed feel soft as downy pillovs 
are.^^ If religion can thus strip off the terrors of death, 
and transform a dying chamber into the vestibule of the 
heavenly temple ; if it can make the soul almost insen- 
sible to the agonies and throes of the last conflict ; and 
amidst the adieus of the final separation, ean enable the 
departing spirit to smile in peace, and utter words of joj 
and triumph^ while all she is leaving are dissolved in 
tears, what must be its excellence and its value, and 
what, if you submit to its influence, would be its power 
to bless in life ? 

While your feelings are moved by the perusal of the 
foregoing narratives, and j'our heart is softened for the 
impression of divine truth, I would lay before yoa a 
summary of the motives to youthful piety. 

It is commanded by God. ''Remember now thy 
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Creator in the days of thy youth/' Whose ordinance 
is this? Gk>d's. The eternal and omnipotent Grod 
interposes with his authority^ and enjoins the practice 
of piety upon every youth of each sex. And she is a 
rebel against heaven^ and setting out in life a traitor to 
the Most High^ who is not giving her heart to love 
Ood^ her life to glorify him. Religion is not only your 
duty at some time> but your duty now. It never will 
or can be more binding upon your conscience than it is 
at this moment. 

Youth is the only season of which you can be 
certain. You may die^ as millions have died^ in the 
morning of your life. Your sun may go down ere it is 
noon; and in that case^ should you neglect religion^ 
no other opportunity of attending to its momentous 
duties will ever be afforded you. There may be but a 
step between you and death; and from death to the 
bottomless pit^ there is but one step more^ for all who 
die without religion. 

If you should live^ and live to old age^ the great 
probability is^ that if you neglect religion- in youth^ you 
will neglect it for ever. The mind is never likely to be 
more at leisure^ nor more inclined to religion than it is 
at this momtot ; on the contrary^ its impediments and 
its disinclinations are sure to increase. Moreover^ 
nothing short of the grace of God can convert the soul ; 
and is he likely to bestow that grace hereafter^ which is 
refused and despised now? By far the greater part 
of those who ever become pious^ became so in their 
youth. If therefore you decide to put off this concern 
now^ you will put it off^ in all probability^ for ever. 
Now or never is the alternative. You ought to feel as 
if this were the only accepted time; as if all eternity 
depended on the present hour; for it probably does. 
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Youth is the most favourable time^ and that on CTenr 
account. Cares^ anxieties, and perplexities are few, tk 
faculties of the soul are vigorous, the senses and energies 
of the body are lively, the heart susceptible, the consci- 
ence tender, the habits flexible. When the mind is full 
of the cares of a family or of a business, or the heart 
hardened by a long course of sin, or the conscience 
benumbed by repeated acts of resistance, or the soul 
grown carelessly familiar with all the most solemn 
topics of religion, is that a more suitable or likely time 
for beginning attention to piety ? 

Early piety is propitious to our temporal comfort, as 
well as to our eternal welfare. " Godliness is profitable 
for all things, having the promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come.'' If, on the contrary, 
it were inimical to aU our interests in this world ; if it 
prevented us from ever gaining wealth, and doomed us 
to abject poverty ; if it drove us out from society, and 
confined us to convents and monasteries, yea, to caves 
and dens of the earth ; if it made us objects of universal 
dread and detestation; if it impaired our health, and 
required us to end a miserable life by the agony of 
martyrdom; if it converted earth into a wilderness 
where not one spot of verdure, nor one spring of con- 
solation was to be found; if in short, it transformed 
our world into a purgatory, and our sojourn in it into a 
term of unmixed torment ; still if it were necessary for 
the eternal salvation of our immortal soul, we should 
be fools to neglect it : how much more then, when it 
blesses us for time, as well ss makes us happy for eter- 
nity ; when it softens the cares, sweetens the comforts, 
protects the interests of earth, as well as guides us to 
the felicity of heaven ! It guards our health, by keep- 
ing us from those vices which impair it; plants a fence 
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around our property, by saying it from those sins that 
waste it ; preserves our peace of mind, by restraining 
us firom those actions which disturb it; makes us 
frugal, industrious, and trustworthy ; and thus spreads 
its wings over all that is most valuable in life; while on 
those very wings, it raises us to glory, honour, and 
immortality. 

It is the most happy life ; and can you be happy too 
soon? Its ways are ways of pleasantness, and all its 
paths are peace. Its privileges and its duties, its pre- 
sent influence, and its future prospects, all lead to 
happiness. If it could make Clementine and Martha 
peaceful, composed, happy in death ; if it could enable 
them, and thousands like them, to turn with a smile 
from the altar to the tomb, to accept with tranquillity 
the shroud instead of the bridal attire, and to quit with 
unmurmuring acquiescence the most brilliant prospects, 
for the dark valley of the shadow of death ; if its capa- 
city and power to bless could not be destroyed even by 
these circumstances; if it can make the soul joyous 
under the uplifted dart of the King of Terrors, can it be 
otherwise than a never-failing spring of delight amidst 
the trials and the activities of life ? 

It is the most honourable life ; and can you be in- 
vested with its rich and valuable distinctions too early ? 
It is said, that " Jabez was more honourable than his 
brethren.^' And why? Because he was pious. GU)d 
bears the same testimony where he says, " Since thou 
wast precious in my sight, thou hast been honourable, 
and I have loved thee.^' The pious are honourable in 
their birth ; for they are bom from above, bom of Grod, 
his sons and daughters by regeneration. They are 
honourable by their titles and relations ; for they are 
citizens of Zion, servants of Christ, wards of angels. 
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children of God. They are honourabie by their chft- 
racter^ for they are possessors of truths lovers of Tirtae, 
conquerors of Satan^ competitors for the crown of glc»7i 
aiid imitators of God. They are honouTable in their 
destiny, for they are going on to sit down with Christ 
on his throne, even as he overcame and is set down with 
his Father on his throne. They are honourable now ; 
their glory shaJl shine forth at the last day, when the 
honours of earth and time shall set amidst the smoke 
of a burning world; and their honours shall flouriih 
upon their brows with amaranthine beauty and freshneis 
through eternity. 

Piety is the most useful life; and can you too 
speedily begin to be a blessing to others ? Keligion will 
keep you from doing harm by the poison of bad prin- 
ciples, or the silent pestilence of an evil example. It 
will keep you as you pass along the path of life from 
seducing others into the bye paths of immorality and 
infidelity; from increasing the groans and multiplying 
the tears of humanity ; from blasting the temporal in- 
terests and ruining the immortal souls of your fellow 
creatures. ''My principles,'' said a dying infidd, 
'' have poisoned my friend, my extravagance has beg- 
gared my wife, and my example has corrupted my boy." 
Horrible confession! Religion would have prevented 
all this. It leads none by its influence to the hospital, 
to the workhouse, to the jail, to the hulksy to the gibbet, 
or to that last general and eternal receptaiqle of lost 
souls, the bottomless pit ; on the contrary, it keeps from 
all these. It is a source of instruction to the ignoraot, 
of alms to the needy, of consolation to the wretched, 
of virtue to the immoral, of holiniess to the wicked, and 
salvation to the lost. It blesses by the silent yet potent 
influence of example; by words and deeds of bene- 
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Yolence ; by the efficacy of prayer ; by the active power 
of a holy life ; and the passive power of a happy death. 
Would yon begin the world and pass through it^ then^ a 
blessing to your species^ " Remember your Creator in 
the days of your youth.'^ 

Religion in youth will^ if you should live to be old^ 
accumulate upon you the comforts^ the honours, and the 
respect of an aged disciple. Yours will be the hoary 
crown of righteousness^ the old man^s glory. Yours will 
be the calm summer evening of a long and holy day. 
The young will look up to you with veneration, the 
middle aged for counsel, and all with affection. 

There is something both of awful and of amiable 
goodness in a disciple of Christ, who has passed in 
honour the probation of seventy or eighty years. Not 
only is he esteemed and valued in the church, but even 
the infidel is abashed before his august and God-like 
presence. 

It is a powerful motive to early piety, that it would 
gladden the hearts of your parents by putting an end to 
their most distressing solicitude concerning you, answer- 
ing their most fervent prayers, gratifying their most 
ardent wishes, rewarding their most anxious labours, 
awakening their most exalted hopes. O gladden the 
soul of your father, and cause your mother's heart to 
sing for joy ! 

Multitudes have regretted that they were not pious 
in youth, none have regretted that they were so. In 
the midst of deep and complicated cares, sorrows, sins, 
and reproaches on earth; and in the midst of still 
deeper and more complicated torments in hell, many 
have exclaimed with a horrible emphasis of woe, " Would 
God I had remembered ray Creator in the days of my 
youth." On the other hand, how many during the 
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trials of their pilgrimage below^ upon tbe bed of deadi, 
and surrounded by the excellent glory in heaven, have 
said in a rapture of gratitude^ '' Adored be that grace 
which led my youthful feet into the paths of piety !" 

Religion commenced in youth, and sustained through 
a long life in unvarying consistency, will be followed 
and crowned with future honours in the heavenly world. 
There are diflferent degrees of glory in heaven ; the na- 
ture of the case proves it, and the word of God confirms 
it ; and the fact is presented in scripture as an incentive 
to diligence, a stimulus to exertion. Salvation, I know, 
is all of grace; and justification before Grod is by faith 
without works ; no man will have the smallest ground 
for boasting that he has deserved or obtained heaven by 
his own doings : one universal shout of " Grace, grace/' 
will burst from the lips of redeemed millions, as thejtum 
their eyes to the Lamb, who has bought them with his 
blood ; but still, there will be degrees of glory. But look 
up by faith into the heavenly kingdom, as it is revealed 
in the book of God ; see the many thrones that are set, 
and the many crowns that are prepared for the {)eople 
of God ; ask the question whose are the highest seats, 
and the richest diadems ; and the oracle declares, theirs, 
who live longest and do most for the glory of God in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 

"Wherefore, remember your Creator in the day* 
of your youth.'* 
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